




THE PROFESSOR’S JUMP. 

BY W. L. ALDEN. 


“ T SAW a paragraph this morning,” 

X said the Colonel, “ in the Daily Tele¬ 
phone , which I have been reading about 
once a year ever since I began to read news¬ 
papers. It was that standard old paragraph 
about the strength of a flea—the one which 
mentions that he can jump about seven 
hundred and thirty-two times his own 
length. I can’t understand why that 
paragraph is so popular. What has the 
flea ever done for us that we should be for 
ever advertising him, and calling atten¬ 
tion to his superiority in the matter of 
jumping ? It just stimulates his ambition, 
and sets him to trying to break the 
record, which is so much the worse for us. 
However, that isn’t what I started out 
to say.” 

The Colonel paused, and was evidently 
waiting for an invitation to pursue his 
theme, which we promptly gave him. 

“ You remember my old friend Profes¬ 
sor Yan Wagener,” continued the Colonel. 
“ I was talking with Van Wagener once 
about this very flea question, and he was 
mightily enthusiastic about it. He was 
an electrician by profession, but there is 
so much in common between fleas and 
electricity, that he naturally took a good 
deal of interest in the latter. He told me 
all the regulation paragraph says about the 
flea as an athlete, and a great deal besides; 
and when he had got through with his 
statements, some of which were tougher 
than anything I’ve ever seen in print, he 
went on to say what a shame it was that 
such an insignificant insect as a flea should 
be able to outjump anything else, from 
men up to kangaroos. 

“ ‘ It’s your own fault, Professor,’ said I. 

* Why don’t you call in the aid of science, 
and invent some way by which a man can 
jump seven hundred and thirty-two times 
his length, and so show the fleas that man 
is their superior ? ’ 


“ ‘ That’s a grand idea, Colonel,’ says he, 
“ ‘ and I’ll do it.’ 

“ ‘ You haven’t any doubt that you will 
succeed, have you ? ’ said I, meaning to do 
a little sarcasm. 

“‘Of course I haven’t,’ he replied. 
‘ There are no limits to what science can 
do, and I think you’ll admit that there are 
few men who can lay over me in the 
matter of inventing things.’ Of course, I 
don’t pretend to give his words exactly, 
but that was the.gist of what he said. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘ but now and then your 
inventions don’t altogether seem to invent, 
as you might say. You remember your 
electric tricycle, and the difficulties that 
you got into through it.’ 

“‘Yes, yes,’ said the Professor, ‘I 
admit that it didn’t turn out to be all that 
I, or rather Mrs. Yan Wagener, could have 
desired, but for all that it was a good in¬ 
vention. Now I’m going to set to work 
to invent a way by which man can show 
his superiority to the flea, and if betting 
was not a grossly unscientific thing, I’d be 
willing to bet you that I will succeed.’ 

“Well, Van Wagener set to work, as 
he said he would, and he must have spent 
pretty much the whole of the next two 
months on that invention, for the greater 
part of that time he was both lame and 
black and blue, as any man who tries to 
jump in competition with a flea would 
naturally be. One day, however, he came 
to me and said : ‘ Colonel, you remember 
our conversation about fleas ? Well, I 
have kept my promise about that inven¬ 
tion, and have got things into such shape 
that I can jump nine hundred and fifty 
times my own length, and at least forty 
times my own height’ 

“ ‘ Oh, I don’t doubt your word, Pro¬ 
fessor,’ said I, ‘ but, as you know, seeing 
is believing, that is to say, with us chaps 
that don’t go in for science. Now with 
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“ ‘ That’s all right,’ says he. ‘ You shall 
see what my new invention can do, and if 
you like you shall jump nine hundred and 
fifty times your own length. You may not 
like the sensation at first, but you will get 
used to it after a while, that is, if you don’t 
meet with any serious accident.’ 

“ ‘ When do you propose to exhibit this 
invention 1 ’ said I. 

“ ‘I’ll exhibit it in any quiet place, where 


nobody but you and I are present, just as 
soon as you please.’ 

“ ‘ Very well,’ said I; ‘ this afternoon I 
shan’t have anything in particular to do, 
and we can go down to Deacon 
McFadden’s pasture where no¬ 
body will see us except the 
crows, and there you can jump 
till every flea in New Berlin- 
opolisville, that hears about it, 
will wish that he had never been 
bom. But hadn’t we better get 
Doctor Sabin to come along with 
a supply of liniment and things 
for setting broken legs and such ? 
They might come in very handy.’ 

“‘Colonel,’ says he, ‘you’re a 
mighty nice man in your way, 
but you don’t know the resources 
of science. My invention is com¬ 
plete without any medical attach¬ 
ment, and we will dispense with 
Dr. Sabin’s presence, if you 
please.’ 

“Well, about two o’clock that 
afternoon the Professor calls for 
me with a big bundle under his 
arm, and a fishing-pole in his 
hand. He said that people might 
think it a little strange to see 
him going down to Deacon 
McFadden’s pasture with me, 
but if they supposed that we 
were going fishing it would allay 
all suspicion, and nobody would 
think of following us. There 
was no water within five miles 
of the pasture, but that didn’t 
strike the Professor as any reason 
why we should not pretend that we were 
going there on a fishing excursion. That’s 
always the way with scientific men. The 
minute they attempt to reason without a 
slate and pencil they are no sort of good. To 
see a man going into McFadden’s pasture 
with a fishing-rod on his shoulder would 
have been the very thing to induce every 
man or boy who saw him to follow after 
him. Luckily no one happened to meet 


you scientific fellows it’s different. You 
don’t believe anything you see, and you do 
believe most anything that neither you 
nor anybody else can see.’ 


“' it’s yoto own fault, pbofessoe,’ SAID I.” 
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us, and before long we were in the 
pasture, and the Professor leaned his 
fishing-pole up against the fence, and 
proceeded to get his invention into work¬ 
ing order. 

“ This wonderful invention consisted of 
four steel springs, that were tremendously 
powerful. Van Wagener’s idea was to 
fasten a spring on the palm of each hand, 
and on the bottom of each foot. Then 
he meant to stand on the top of the 
fence, or of some middling high rock, 
and take a big jump, landing on all fours. 
The springs were expected to get in their 
work the moment the Professor should 
strike the ground, and, after giving him 
a boost that would throw him nine hun¬ 
dred and fifty times his length, the 
springs would be compressed automati¬ 
cally, by the weight of the Professor and 
the force of his contact with the ground, 
and so would start him on a fresh jump. 
He explained all this to me while he was 
fastening his springs in position, and 
admitted that what he had said about 
being able to jump over nine hundred 
feet wasn’t quite true as yet. ‘ Accord¬ 
ing to my calculations,’ said he, ‘ I can 
make and wear springs that will enable 
me to jump nearly a thousand feet, but 
in order to do it safely more practice 
would be required than I have had time 
to indulge in. I am satisfied that the 
principle of my invention is all right, but 
for the present I content myself with 
springs that will carry me about fifty 
feet. They will do very well to illustrate 
the nature of the invention, and I promise 
you, that just as soon as I can make a 
set of springs of a thousand-feet jumping 
power, you shall be the first to use 
them.’ 

“‘You’re very kind, I’m sure,’ said I, 
‘but I’m not in any hurry to convert 
myself into a flea. That’s a queer idea 
of yours,’ I continued, ‘ to fasten springs 
on your hands as well as your feet. 
Do you want to make a quadruped of 
yourself ? ’ 


“ ‘ To tell the truth,’ said the Professor, 
‘ I tried at first to jump with springs on 
my feet only, but I couldn’t manage to 
keep right side up. You may notice 
that I am a little bruised. That came 
from using only one pair of springs. I 
found that whenever I jumped with them 
I landed on my head or on my back, and 
after trying the thing for a dozen times 
with the same result, I saw that it 
wouldn’t do. The flea, you will take 
notice, does his jumping feats with all his 
legs at once, and it is only reasonable that 
if we wish to rival him in his own line 
we should make up for our deficiency in 
point of legs by using our hands.’ 

“I admitted that the Professor was 
logical in his remarks, but my faith in 
his invention was beginning to be a little 
shaken. When a man has got to reduce 
himself to a quadruped before he can 
accomplish what he sets out to do, it 
doesn’t seem to me that the game is worth 
the candle. However, the Professor was 
a mighty clever man, and a truthful one, 
so far as his devotion to science would 
allow him to be. So I had no doubt that 
he would be able to jump a distance of 
fifty feet, and do it in a way that 
wouldn’t be disastrous to his legs and 
trousers. 

“Van Wagener got his springs into 
position, after a good deal of trouble, 
and then I helped him to climb up on 
the top of the fence, which was an old- 
fashioned rail fence, about ten feet high. 
He found it wasn’t an easy job to balance 
himself on the top rail, but he was a 
mighty persevering man, and he stuck 
to it, till he was ablo to stand upright, 
with the help of a hop-pole that I found 
for him. Then, when all was ready, he 
told me to stand aside, and made his 
jump. 

“ He landed on his feet, and the minute 
he struck the ground the springs flung 
him about ten feet into the air. They 
didn’t, however, send him forward to any 
great extent, and he came down on his 
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head only a foot or two in front of the 
place from which he had started. I picked 



“ HE TOLD ME TO STAND ASIDE.” 


him up, and when he had got the mud out 
of his mouth, and found that his neck 
wasn’t broken, he was as cheerful as ever, 
saying that he had made a slight mistake 
in his way of jumping, but that he would 
try it again, and show me what he could 
do. This time, when he jumped from the 
fence, he lit on all fours, and then sailed 
away, skimming over the ground and 
keeping about four feet above it, until he 


had covered a good thirty feet. Then he 
lit again, and this time the springs lost 
a good deal of their power, for his next 
jump wasn’t more than twenty feet in 
length. He made another little mistake 
this time, for in doing those twenty feet 
he somehow turned over, and finally 
struck the ground on his back, and as 
there wasn’t any spring in it he stopped 
where he was, and waited for me to help 
him up. He wasn’t hurt, you understand, 
but he was a little discouraged, for the 
tail of his coat had got twisted around his 
head, and for a few minutes he didn’t pre¬ 
cisely know where he was. 

“ ‘ Seems to me,’ I began to remark. 
But Van Wagener interrupted me in a 
way that showed that his temper was 
getting a little ruffled. ‘ I don’t care how 
it seems to you, Colonel! ’ he said. 
‘You’re not a scientific man, and you 
can’t appreciate the difficulties which a 
pioneer in a new scientific path has to 
overcome. Wait till I get those springs 
tightened up a bit, and you’ll see that I 
can do fifty feet with ease and safety.’ 

“Well! the Professor went to work again, 
and wound up his springs with a monkey 
wrench, and then he limped back to the 
fence and made ready for a fresh start. I 
wanted to warn him that his bones weren’t 
warranted to stand his jumping experi¬ 
ments with impunity, but there would 
have been no use in trying to influence 
him. So I let him alone, resolving, at the 
same time, that if he did break his neck, 
I would leave town in a hurry, and let 
some one else carry the news to Mrs. Van 
Wagener, who was one of those unreason¬ 
able women who are always blaming 
their husbands’ friends for their husbands’ 
faults. 

“The Professor made a tremendous effort 
this time, and landed fifteen feet in front 
of the fence, with a headway that gave 
the springs a chance to show just what 
they were worth. They sent him soaring 
along for a distance that I calculated, by 
carefully pacing it, was a little over fifty 





feet. The Professor continued on in a 
series of most successful jumps, each one 
of which was about ten feet shorter than 
the previous one, for, of course, the springs 
couldn’t do a uniform rate of work, for, 
if they had done it, they would have 
solved the problem of perpetual motion. 
I followed after Van Wagoner at a run, 
but I couldn’t keep up with him. There 
were some pretty bad places in the 


pasture, and I was afraid that my old 
friend would come to grief. However, 
he skimmed clean over a bush that stood 
in the middle of the pasture, and by the 
time I had run around it he was a long 
way ahead of me, and heading straight 
for a stone wall. I suppose he calculated 
to jump over the wall, or, perhaps, he was 
so much occupied with keeping himself 
right side up, that he didn’t notice the 
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obstacle. Anyway, he sailed on, and just 
in the middle of his seventh jump he 
struck the wall good and fair with the 
top of his head, and lay on the grass 
completely insensible, when I reached 
him. 

“ Now this stone wall was at one end of 
the pasture, and the high road was just 
the other side of it. I had noticed that 
three or four people were standing in the 
road, watching the Professor as he came 
along through the air, with his arms and 
legs and coat-tails stretched out, and 
looking for all the world like a new style 
of spider; but I hadn’t noticed, until I 
was close to the wall, that one of these 
persons was Mrs. Van Wagener. I knew 
well enough that she must have recog¬ 
nised her husband, for there was nobody 
else in New Berlinopolisville who would 
have made that sort of a spectacle of him¬ 
self, and I foresaw that things would be 
made pretty lively for me. 

“I turned the Professor over on his back, 
and felt his neck and head, to find if he 
had sustained any serious breakage. 
Finding that his damages were only skin- 
deep, I loosened his collar, and poured a 
little whiskey down his throat, and 
brought him round all right by the time 
that Mrs. Van Wagener had contrived to 
climb over the wall. I’ll admit that he 
wasn’t a very soothing spectacle to an 
affectionate wife, for he was covered with 
blood and dirt, and his clothes were mostly 
rags. Still, it wasn’t my fault, as far as 
I could see, and Mrs. Van Wagener ought 


to have been thankful that I was on hand 
with my whiskey flask to bring him round. 
But there ! what is the use of expecting 
a woman to be reasonable ? As soon as 
Mrs. Van Wagener saw that the Professor 
was alive, she just cast off her tongue 
lashings and went for me in her best 
style. The poor Professor was too dazed 
to say anything, and, of course, I wasn’t 
going to contradict a lady ; but when I 
had helped to hoist the Professor over 
the stone wall, and into a waggon that 
happened to come along just then, I did 
tell her that if her husband chose to trans¬ 
form himself into a flea, and could thereby 
be able to hop about fifty thousand miles 
away from her, no sensible man could 
possibly blame him. Then I went back 
home cross-lots, and it was a fortnight 
before the Professor was able to get out 
of his room. 

“ He never found those springs again, 
and he never dared to make another pair, 
for Mrs. Van Wagener warned him that 
if he ever tried to jump again she would 
apply for a divorce the very next day. 
Well! he was a mighty ingenious man, 
and I’m not sure that if he had been 
allowed to work out that invention, and 
hadn’t killed himself while working it 
out, it might not have superseded the 
bicycle in time. As for me, I’m con¬ 
tented with my own legs. They may not 
be handsome, but they suit me well 
enough, and I don’t propose to fit myself 
up with any wheel or spring attachment 
that any one may invent.” 


c 


CHANCE. 


•WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. F. SULLIVAN. 


I HAD droned through thirty years of 
toil, well-nigh ungladdened by a holi¬ 
day, striving to reach a goal which seemed 
as distant as at the start. I was a careful 


ing toward the end of April—I cursed the 
fire and climate, my career, and my own 
self, sprang up and stamped my foot, and 
shouted savagely, “ Curse carefulness and 



man — left 
nought to 
Chance— 
fastened 
my faith to 
plan and 
calculation 
and labori¬ 
ous fore¬ 
sight ; but 
these had 
played me 
false; and I was wear}', soured, and 
morose. 

One evening as I sat before my fire—a 
fire that would not bum, one Arctic even¬ 


plan and foresight—fiends that mock at 
fools ! Now for a holiday, let come what 
may! ” And so I flung all business to 
the winds; all prudence and regard for 
interests; and then and there I hurled 
somr, necessaries into a travelling bag; 
then I reached down a dusty guide, and 
found a train to Dover for the next morn¬ 
ing. 

The train had cleared the platform, and 
emerged into the outer fog, when I per¬ 
ceived a strange face peering in at the 
window of my compartment; a strange 
figure opened the door, and swung itself 

I have said a “ strange ” figure, for its 
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garb was not one usually seen in public— 
a convict's dress, dotted with the broad 
arrow. The new-comer leisurely closed 
the door; then settled himself in his 
corner, and turned a piercing gaze on me 
—a gaze unchanged by my return glare of 
resentment. The face was a strange face 
—-full of evil, yet full of good—a face 
whose expression seemed to change mo¬ 
mentarily, now lovable and attractive, 
then hateful and repellent, again a 
compound of these extremes—a face so 
fascinating that, as I gazed upon it, I 
grew ever more powerless to turn away 
my eyes, forced as by a spell to watch 
breathlessly for its next change; and so, 
drawn toward it, I bent forward to glare 
at it with open mouth ; and so we sat and 
gazed, either at each, for I know not how 
long a space of time. And, as I glared, 
all sense of earthly responsibility seemed to 
fall from me, all sense of cause and result; 
all sense of means to an end; all love of 
foresight, plan, and stratagem; I seemed 
to feel that from that moment the load of 
construction should fall from me—that 
henceforth the future should work out the 
scheme of life for me, not I for it. At 
length the stranger smiled; and then a 
thrill of such wild hopes and anticipations 
as I had never before conceived went 
through me—yet withal so jumbled and 
confused as to bewilder me. 

At last the stranger turned away his 
gaze, and I sank back exhausted and dull, 
as one does who has spent hours in the 
excitement of reckless gambling. 

“You wonder who I ami” said the 
stranger; and I began to perceive that 
his voice had as many changes as his 
expression, and these changes as full of 
attraction and repulsion and their combi¬ 
nations. 

“ You—you appear to be an escaped— 
to have escaped from a prison,” I replied. 

“‘An escaped criminal,' you would 
have said T Yes. And more—a thief— 
forger—homicide.” 

He perceived my look of horror, and 


laughed lightly, and continued, “ All these 
this time—not a philanthropist—not a 
bishop—not a victim. By Chance, all 
these. I have sought you out because you 
please me as you never pleased me before; 
your new state of mind, bom last night at 
eleven by the side of your fire which 
would not burn, is grateful to me. Here¬ 
tofore I have taken but little interest in 
you, for you were not one of mine ; I say 
I have taken but little interest in you save 
to baulk and thwart you now and 
again. 

“Say, have you prospered by your 
plans, your care for the future, your 
means to an end—your foresight ?—bah ! 
That word sickens me ! As though a man 
could foresee what cast of the dice his 
prudent plans will secure him! You 
would throw bran in the wind to guess 
where it would fall; and the higher you 
toil up the mountain to do it, the wilder 
the wind and the wilder the guess—yet 
you toil up ! But now you—whither are 
you bound in this journey ? ” I had forgot¬ 
ten. I looked at my ticket, and said “Milan.” 

“ Then any place on the line would do 
as well 1 Rheims—B&le—Como ? Or off 
the line—Riviera—Cairo—Japan 1 ” 

“Yes,” I said, carelessly. 

“ I love you now ! ” said the stranger, 
bending toward me. “ My love is worth 
the having—I am CHANCE.” 

He held out his hand to me, and I 
grasped it; and the remaining interest in 
my plans of life fell from me. 

“ Remember,” he said, “ I am on your 
side now, and that virtue and crime do 
not exist, but only Chance, as far as may 
concern this present world. Therefore 
rely on me. Men judge not men by their 
own acts, but mine. And so good luck to 
you ! ” 

* * * * 

He had gone, and I was alone in the 
compartment. I was changed. The day 
before, and as long before that as I could 
remember, I had been the steady, dull, 
careful creature, whose image recalled to 
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tunnels over the St. Gotthard, I saw 
no scenery—I saw that girl. It might be 
Chance had thrown her in my way. At 
Goschenen I got out and walked along the 
train to look at her; and there she was, 
as usual, talking to him. 

At Milan she went to the Francia, and so 
did I. At table she was absorbed in the 
young man, and I felt too 
angered at that to open 
conversation with her. 1 
did not hear their destina¬ 
tion, and in the morning 
they were gone—I knew 
not where. Again I trusted 
Chance, and went to Venice; 
and tried a Chance hotel, 
and there she was. 

I could not keep myself 
away from her. Chance 
favoured me; they placed 
mo next to her at table, 
and I talked to her at last, 
as often as her taste for 
him I hated and his con¬ 
founded chatter would per¬ 
mit me. And she was 
gracious to me—insomuch 
that soon I ventured on 
proposing trips in company 
with them, although in 
these I fell into the father’s 
company much more than 
hers. Yet, for all that, I 
swore within me I would 
snatch the girl from him 
I hated, trusting Chance 
to help me still. 

I gleaned she was engaged to him, 
although she called him “ Mr.” when in 
cpmpany—but that might go for nothing; 
yes or no, I meant her for myself. How 
I had altered ! I had grown utterly 
unscrupulous : 1 knew no more, nor cared 
for, wrong and right, and thought no more 
of conscience since the grip of Chance 
had tightened on my hand. My thought 
was simply how to rid myself of that 
young rival; not that I invented deep 


mind, made me recoil and shudder. I 
had been face to face with Chance, and 
drew my new-found cloak of recklessness 
away from contact with the plodder I had 
been. I tossed a coin, saying, “Milan or 
China,” with head for China, woman for 
Milan ; and Chance ordained Milan. 

There was a girl on board the Calais 
boat who interested me— a pretty girl. I 
have no knack of limning heroines; she 
was a brown-haired, very 
English girl, and took my 
fancy. 

I returned agspn and 
again to the neigh¬ 
bourhood cf the 
deck shelter to 
look at her, and 


“ ON BOARD THE CALAIS BOAT.” 

every time she took my fancy more. I 
was not married, having had no leisure to 
think of marriage. Then I saw she had a 
father with her — and another friend, 
whom, from the first, I hated. He was 
young, taller than I, and handsomer. 

All through the night, as we rumbled 
and rocked toward Bale, I could not sleep 
for thinking of that girl in the other 
compartment; all through the whirling 
game of hide-and-seek through cork-screw 
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plots and snares to bring my ends about; 
I was too wholly given up to Chance to 
have capacity for machinations. The 
crudest forms of villainy were those that 
fastened on my mind; to undermine the 
gill’s affection for the man by falsehoods 
—haphazard, clumsy lies. I whispered 
stories of having known him years ago as 
one escaped from justice only by a 
quibble. She did not straightway make 
it known to him—my great misgiving, 
once the clumsy nonsense had passed my 
lips—but listened, while I added and 
added to the story, ever trusting blindly 
in Chance. 

At length he overheard, and then I 
thought he changed in manner toward 
me ; then I thought, from signs, and this 
and that, she must have told him. There¬ 
on, I blindly worked upon 
the father, telling him stories 
—heaven only knows if these 
new stories tallied with the 
others! 

He listened, too, and 
thanked me for the warning. 

But day by day—still in my 
clumsy fashion—I grew sus¬ 
picious they were fooling me 
to trap me in the end; it 
maddened me to think that 
fellow was deriding me, and 
planning with the girl to draw 
me out. One brilliant night, 
as they were listening to music, swing¬ 
ing in a gondola beside the garden, 
and I glowered at them, all lonely 
another gondola, my gondolier, descend¬ 
ing silently from off the poop, placed a 
caressing hand upon my shoulder—as I 
felt its touch I muttered, “I will kill 
him ! ”—and the rower, whispering “ I 
am with you, trust to Chanck,” was on 
the {>oop again. 

That night I waited, heard him pass my 
door, and watched him to his room ; and 
took a hanger down from the wardrobe— 
it was heavier and stouter than such 
hangers mostly are ; sufficient, anyhow, to 


kill—and followed. He stood beside the 
bed, his back to me, and with a blow I 
crushed him to the ffoor, then wildly ham¬ 
mered twenty other blows; then all the 
room whirled in the candle-flicker—there 
seemed to be a corpse upon the bed. Had 
I killed two—a dozen ? For my life, I 
did not know. I knew I closed the door, 
crept to my room, and cowered till the 
light. 

And with the light grew sounds, and 
other sounds ; but not the sounds I waited 
for, and knew as though I heard them 
daily. Then I felt the sounds I knew 
were coming; and they came. A 
frightened whispering and a hurried hum, 
a noiseless noise that thundered in my 
head, and then a tapping—and I opened 
to it. The girl had taken both my hands 


in hers, and stood bewildered, stammering 
“ Why—1 ” and “ Why—? ” and then the 
servants and the landlord seemed to echo 
“ Why—? ” and then two carabineers came 
tramping up the stairs, entered that room, 
came out again, and seemed to echo 
“ Why—? ” 
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And then the girl seemed saying, “ He 
is dazed ; it has bewildered him ”—where¬ 
on I fancied she came with me, and with 
the carabineers, into another room where 
lay her father, white, with his head bound 
up ; and an official seemed to be asking 
questions. Then I learned with my re¬ 
turning senses, I had saved her 
father from a murderer; I had 
killed the fellow in the act of 
killing him. I learned that he, 
the rival I had slaughtered, was 
no new hand at crime ; had fol¬ 
lowed them from London for the 
gold the father carried; and, 
having stunned him, was at 
work when, seeing the old man 
waking, he resolved to try the 
trick of chloroform to finish all 
—but at this juncture I had 
intervened to save tho victim, 
and—too vehement—had slain 
the slayer. 

I was standing—free, a worthy- 
citizen— upon the Riva, when, 
strolling to my side, a carabi¬ 
neer saluted, and I looked upon, \ 

and knew, him. “ Yes, I am 
Chance,” said he, “ and Chance, 
good friend, has served you well, 
as one of those he loves. Hail, 
noble soul! The world caresses 
you who are no criminal, but a rescuer ! 
Mark all my Sunday gallantry of cords; 
my gay cockade and glorious uniform— 
admire me; I am Chance the Glori¬ 
fied ! ” 

* # * * 

And she and I were married, and, by 
little and little, I began to plan again 
unconsciously. We made our little 
schemes for doing this and that, and I dis¬ 
covered that we were none too rich ; and 
so at length (after some moons of happy 
honeymoon) I planned to gather once 
again the threads, scattered and tangled, 
of my avocation, and so returned to Lon¬ 
don. But the months passed wearily 
away without success; and those who 


formerly had to come to me—the few there 
were—forsook me now, declining to deal 
with one who practised vagaries such as 


HAD TAKEN BOTH MV HANDS IN HERS.” 

insanely throwing up his calling. Still 
sho was ever standing at my side to help 
and comfort; and I spurned despair, and 
tried a new profession; and (this failing, 
just as the former) still I plodded on, 
resolvod to triumph. Now, at intervals, 
I seemed to fancy that a shadow hovered 
about my wife, and we grew ever poorer. 
And with our poverty the shadow grew 
ever more clear, and I could see its form 
was like a lurking thief’s, and where she 
went, it went. Still she soemed all 
unconscious the thing was there, although 
she grew more pale, and thin and care¬ 
worn, till I could have cried. 

Once, as I sat, the shadow passed tho 
window—more than a shadow now—a 
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slouching form—and gazed within on me, 
its face repellent with evil, menace, and 
foreboding; then I knew the face, and, 
springing from my chair, threw up the 
window and confronted it. “ Begone ! ” 
I cried, “ I loathe you; I am altered from 
him you knew, and loved, and trapped. 
The frenzy—or what it was—that made 
me suffer you, and made 3 'our ways my 
own, has passed from me. I’m honest 
once again, and I have that to live for 
which shall raise me far above the reach 
of vulgar Chance. My honest effort, 
based upon plan and method, shall prevail, 
by long and weary toil, it shall prevail 
defying Chance! ” 

“ Defying 1 ” said the form ; and in its 
eye there gleamed such cruel malice as 
made me shrink. “ Defying 1 Men have 
launched defiance at the winds, the waves, 
the thunder, and sometimes won ; and 
men have snapped their fingers at law, 
and reason, and tyrannic rule, and some¬ 
times won; but man has never launched 
defiance at opposing Chance, and won— 
nor ever shall! ” 

“ Then I will be the first! ” I cried, and 
waved him off; whereon he sent a peal 
of hideous laughter through the air, and 
passed away from sight. 

Through night and day, through cold 
and heat, I toiled for very bread, and 
hardly found it; and she grew more 
careworn. Then I went mad, and wan¬ 
dered here and there, aimless and numbed; 
and Chance was everywhere—why, I had 
never known his potency ! For men 
mistook him for the qualities which move 
their hatred, and their admiration, their 
love, their fe ir, their sorrow; there were 
crowds who bore him shoulder high in 
triumph, swearing they bore integrity and 
nobleness; and there were crowds who 
yelled and hooted him, thinking they 
hooted at dishonesty ; and there were 
those who loved him tenderly as true 
affection and devoted ness; and hardly 
one there was who recognised the form 
of Chance beneath the mummer’s habit! 


And then, still mad, I took a cup and 
poured some poison in, and mixed with 
wine or what-not, and set it down a 
moment ere I swallowed the final draught, 
to set her free of one who had incurred 
the awful wrath of Chance, and dragged 
her down—for I was mad, I say—why 
further words 1 

But, while I turned away that moment, 
she, not knowing, drank the draught, and 
gave the child to drink. 


They bore me here, with no slight 
struggle, from the court; a crowd of 
yelling demons waited round the doors, 
and tried to tear me from the con- 



“ CHANCE, THE MURDERER ! ’’ 


stables, to rend me limb from limb— 
the murderer of wife and child. All 
day within the court, Chance, the ac¬ 
curst, had ruled; now hovering behind 
the witnesses to make them speak a 
hazard word to prejudice my case; now 
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by the judge to make his mood severe 
with chance dyspepsia ; now by the jury 
to turn their thoughts just then to bit¬ 
terness and harden them. 

Outside, behind the crowd, hideous with 
malice, he had stood and chuckled, grima¬ 
cing at me; now I sit alone, condemned 
to death, within my silent cell. 

And here, once more, is Chance, clad 
once again in that same dress in which I 
saw him first—the convict’s dress spotted 
with little arrows; his face has all it can 


of ill, and nought of good, and with a leer 
he speaks to me : 

“ By Chance, a murderer ! Your toil¬ 
ing up the mountain all in vain, with me 
for foe ! Better have warred against all 
other forces, combined or separate, than 
striven with me! Better have listened 
when I said that virtue and crime do not 
exist, but only Chance, as far as may con¬ 
cern this present world. Men judge not men 
by their own acts, but mine. I triumph 
— I am Chance, the Murderer.” 



PEOFESSOE VAN WAGENEES EYE. 

BY W. L. ALDEN. 


“ fTIHEEE is one thing,” said the 

JL Colonel, as we were walking along 
the Strand one evening, “ in which 
London is behind the age, and that is in 
the matter of electric lighting. Take my 
own town of New Berlinopolisville. It 
hasn’t more than fifty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants, but there isn’t a gas lamp in the 
whole place, except in a few houses. The 
streets and most of the houses are all 
lighted with electricity, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised to find when I get home 
again, that our people were doing all 
their cooking and house-warming by elec¬ 
tric heat. Why you Britishers still stick 
to gas as you do, is something that I 
can’t account for. 

“Did I ever tell you about old Pro¬ 
fessor Van Wagener and his electric in¬ 
ventions? Well, this looks like a re¬ 
spectable bar-room, and, if you say so, 
we’ll step in and have a little something, 
and I’ll tell you about the Professor. He 
was one of our most remarkable men, and 
though the general public doesn’t know it, 
he did more for the cause of electricity 
than almost any man in America, except 
Edison. 

“Abo«t two years ago,” began the 
Colonel, as he sipped his hot Scotch, and 
tried in vain to tilt back on its imaginary 
hind-legs the sofa on which we were sit¬ 
ting, “Professor Van Wagener went 
crazy, as most folks thought, on the sub¬ 
ject of electricity. Incandescent lamps 
were his particular style of lunacy, and 
he made up his mind that he wouldn’t 
have any other sort of light in his house. 
You see his sight was beginning to get a 
little dim, which made him dissatisfied 
with gas ; and then he had knocked over 
liis kerosene lamp—paraffin, I believe 
you call it over here, though I don’t see 
what right you have to invent new names 
for things that we Americans have named 


—half a dozen times, and had come so 
near to setting the house on fire, that he 
was anxious to get rid of kerosene alto¬ 
gether. Then, again, he believed that 
electricity would be a good deal cheaper 
than gas, provided it was properly man¬ 
aged ; and I’m inclined to think that he 
was right. Anyway, he told Mrs. Van 
Wagener that he was going to furnish the 
house with incandescent lights, and that 
she might sell her kerosene lamps and her 
gas fixtures for what they would bring. 

“ Now thishyer Professor was not only 
an ingenious man, but he was a practical 
man, which is something that a Professor 
very seldom is. He saw that it was all 
a mistake to have lights fixed in one 
place, as gas-burners are, or to have them 
carried about by hand like ordinary lamps 
or candles. “ Peripatetic lamps ape what 
we want,” said he, which, I suppose, 
means lamps fastened on the top of our 
heads, though I admit that I don’t know 
any German to speak of. So the Pro¬ 
fessor, as soon as he had taken the gas 
fixture out of the front hall, fitted an 
incandescent light on the top of the head 
of the housemaid, and supplied it from a 
storage battery that was concealed under 
the girl’s back hair. When there was 
no need for a light in the front hall it 
was left in darkness, but whenever any¬ 
body rang at the front door, the maid 
just turned up her light, and answered 
the bell. She was a rather pretty girl, 
and she made a fine effect with her lamp 
glowing on the top of her head, and light¬ 
ing up her face in a way that would have 
made an ugly face pretty hard to bear. 
When she showed visitors into the par¬ 
lour, she would walk in front of them, 
lighting the way; and everybody declared 
that she was a long way superior to the 
best hall light that had ever been pre¬ 
viously known. 
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“ Then the Professor fitted a light in the 
inside of his silk hat, and cut openings in 
the hat to let the light shine through. In 
front of the hat was a window of plain 
glass; on the right side was one of 
green glass ; and on the left side one of red 
glass. You see, the Professor’s idea was, 
that his lights would show which way he 
was heading, when he went out on the 
street after dark. ‘ Any man who knows 
the rule of the road,’ said he, ‘ will know 
by the colour of my lights which way I 
am heading, and can keep out of my way.’ 
This was very convenient for the old gen¬ 
tleman, for, as I have said, his sight was 
rather dim, letting alone the fact that he 
had one glass eyeand this being the 


case, he often ran into people, and horses, 
and things, when he was out after dark. 
He made a good deal of a sensation the 
first time he appeared on our Broadway, 
with his head-light and his side-lights 
burning their brightest, and, as was 
natural, he had a pretty big crowd follow¬ 
ing him. The policemen were a little 
doubtful about the thing at the start, for 
a policeman always thinks that anything 
that is new must be unlawful. However, 
the Professor was so generally respected 
that even the policemen hesitated to club 
their ideas into his head. 

“Professor Van Wagener had a daughter 
who was middling popular with the young 
men, although she did know an awful lot 
of mathematics and chemistry. Of 
course, her father fitted her, as he 
did everybody elso in the house, 
with an electric head-light; but 
the girl wasn’t very well pleased 
with it. When a young man came 
to see her, she would turn herself 
on, and light him into the back 
parlour, where they would sit to¬ 
gether and talk. But somehow 
the young men never seemed to 
make much progress after Miss 
Sallie was lighted by electricity. 
Whether it was that no fellow 
likes to have an electric light 
resting on his shoulder, or whether 
it was because there was no way 
of turning the light down till it 
would bum in a cosy subdued 
way, like gas when it is turned 
down by an intelligent girl, I can’t 
say; but the result of the thing 
was that Sallie didn’t get a single 
offer from the day her father lit her 
up with the incandescent 
light. At first she begged 
him to let her have a 
kerosene light, and when he 
wouldn’t do it she cried a 
good deal, and said that he wanted 
her to die an old maid. That’s what 
would probably have happened if 
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it hadn't been for the intelligence of a 
young man who came to see her before 
the winter was quite over, and brought 
a candle with him every time. Sallie 
would light the candle, and then turn her¬ 
self off for the rest of the evening, and 
she gathered in that young man the 
very second time he called at the house. 

“Professor Van Wagener had a cat that 
he considered to be an animal of consider¬ 
able taste for science, and nothing would 
satisfy him till he had provided the cat 
with an electric head-light. He had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in fastening the light 
on the cat’s head, for, although she had 
always seemed to take a good deal of 
interest in watching him experimenting 
with different sorts of things in his chemical 
laboratory, she drew the line at electricity 
and objected to being lighted up like the 
rest of the people in the house. How¬ 
ever, the Professor wouldn’t listen to her; 
and the first night that the lamp was in 
working order, he put the cat in the 
kitchen, and told her to lay for mice. 
They do say that the next morning, when 
the housemaid came downstairs, she found 
about five thousand mice lying on the 
kitchen floor, too frightened to think of 
running away. The cat was sitting up in 
the middle of the room, with her head¬ 
light blazing away, and she paying not the 
least attention to the mice, but just lick¬ 
ing her chops, and saying to herself that 
after all there was considerable good in 
electricity. She never made the least at¬ 
tempt to catch the mice, considering that it 
wouldn’t be sportsmanlike to take advan¬ 
tage of their condition. The girl, she just 
gave one big scream, and then she got out 
of that kitchen and fainted dead away on 
the hall-floor, breaking her head-light in 
her fall, and creating a good deal of ex¬ 
citement in the house. The Professor 
came down and swept up the mice, and 
carried them out in a basket. They do 
say that there was pretty near a bushel of 
them, but I don’t doubt that the thing 
was exaggerated. Anyhow, the house 


was completely cleared of mice; and 
whether the Professor drowned his basket¬ 
ful, or just let them loose somewhere in 
the street, I never knew. I suspect he let 
them loose, for that is what a scientific 
man would have been middling sure to 
do. 

“ There was one person in the Profes¬ 
sor’s family who didn’t like the electric 
light business. That was Mrs. Van 
Wagener. She was a woman of a great 
deal of character, people said, and, of 
course, we all know that when a woman is 
said to have a great deal of character, 
what is meant is that 6he can make her¬ 
self mighty disagreeable, and generally 
does it. Mrs. Van Wagener always dis¬ 
liked her husband’s scientific habits. She 
used to say that some men were kept up 
late at night by whiskey, and some by 
science, but of the two she preferred the 
man who went in for whiskey. Mrs. 
Waterman, who lived next door to Mi's. 
Van Wagener, had a husband who drank 
considerable whiskey, and Mrs. Van 
Wagener used to say to her, ‘My dear, 
don’t you grieve ! When Waterman gets 
drunk, you know where he is, but when 
my husband gets to work in his laboratory 
I never know from one minute to another 
whether he is alive, and all in one piece, 
or whether he has blown himself up, and 
is scattered all over the country in 
mornamillion bits.’ You see, the Profes¬ 
sor had blown himself up a number of 
times, which made his wife a little pre¬ 
judiced against chemistry, though he had 
never done himself any very great harm, 
except when he lost his eye. 

“Well, as I was saying, Mrs. Van 
Wagener was mightily opposed to the 
electric light, and nothing could induce 
her to wear one on her head. She com¬ 
promised by wearing a light fastened to 
her waist-belt, but she complained that it 
was of very little use when she wanted to 
read or to sew. ‘ Gimme an old-fashioned 
kerosene lamp every time,’ she used to 
say. ‘ Some day thishyer electricity will 
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blow up and kill the whole of us.’ By 
the way, did you ever notice that women 
always believe that electricity is liable to 
explode? I remember when we had 
electric bells put into our house in New 
Berlinopolisville, my aunt, who kept house 
for me, used to warn the servants never 
to bring a lighted candle anywhere near 
the wires for fear of setting the electricity 
on fire and blowing up the house. Say 
what you will for women, you can’t 
honestly think that they have scientific 
minds. 

“ There was one thing that troubled the 
Professor. He had his electric light ■ 
rigged up in the top of his hat, as I believe 
I told you. This was all right when he 
took his walks abroad, but it wasn’t quite 
so convenient in the house. Every time 
the Professor wanted a light he had either 
to call the maid, or his daughter, or his 
wife, or else he had to put on his hat. 
Now he had a fashion of reading in bed, 
and he found it mighty awkward to go to 
bed with his hat on, which was what he 
had to do if he wanted a light to read by. 
One day a happy thought struck him, and 
he told his wife that he had solved the 
problem of his head-light at 
last. 

“ A glass eye isn’t of very 
much use, except for show, 
and this was a reflec¬ 
tion that had always 
annoyed the Professor, 
ever since he began to 
wear a glass eye. He 
now saw his way to 
make that eye useful, 
and to give himself the 
most convenient light 
that a man ever had. 

His idea was to make a glass eye with an 
incandescent fibre in the middle of it, and 
to run it by a storage battery in his 
waistcoat pocket. So he went to work, 
and, being a very ingenious workman, as 
well as a man brimful of science, he turned 
out a glass eyo that couldn’t be distin¬ 


guished from a natural one, so far as 
appearances went, and that had an elec¬ 
tric light of six candle-power in the middle 
of it. 

“It was the biggest success that the 
Professor had ever had. Wherever he 
went after dark, that eye was blazing 
away and lighting up the path. When 
he wanted to read, there was his light in 
just the handiest place it could possibly 
have been. The fine wires that ran from 
it down to his waistcoat pocket were con¬ 
cealed under his hair, so that hardly any¬ 
body would notice them; and when he 
wanted to put his light out, or to turn it 
on, all he had to do was to put his finger 
and thumb into his pocket. Then again, 
the thing operated like a dark lanthorn. 



for whenever the Professor wanted to 
turn his light off in a hurry, and without 
fumbling for the button in his pocket, all 
he had to do was to shut his eye. The 
light would keep on burning behind the 
eyelid, but it wouldn’t be bright enough 
to attract attention. 

“The day the Professor got his new 
eye-light into working order, his wife 
wasn’t at home, having gone out to spend 
the day and tho evening. He lit himself 
up early in the evening, and, keeping in 
his room, he wasn’t seen by anybody. 


When night came he went to bed early, 
so as to enjoy the luxury of reading in 
bed. He took the storage battery out of 
his pocket, and put it under the pillow ; 
and when he had stretched himself out in 
bed, with a book in his hand and his eye 
blazing away with six candle-power, he 
was about the happiest man in all New 
Berlinopolisville. He read and read until 
he began to get sleepy, and then he put 
down his book, and thought over a lot of 
scientific things, till he accidentally fell 
asleep. I told you he could close the lid 
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over the illuminated eye if he wanted to, 
but as a rule he didn’t close that lid, but 
slept with it wide open. Mrs. Yan Wag- 
ener came home in course of time, and 
naturally went up to her bedroom. She 
was a strong minded woman, who was about 
as likely to steal a sheep as to faint away, 
but she admitted afterwards that when 
she entered the room and saw the Pro¬ 
fessor’s eye blazing its level best, she 
came nearer dropping on the floor than 
she had ever done before. However, she 
pulled herself together, and woke the 
Professor up. She never said just how 
she did it, but it’s my idea that he was 
waked up suddener than a man was ever 
waked before. She told him that this 
time he had gone too far; that his 
illuminated eye was simply blasphemous, 
and that she wouldn’t stay in the same 
house, and much less in the same room, 
with it. ‘ It’s bad enough for a man to 
sleep with a glass eye wide open,’ says 
she, ‘ but when it comes to an illuminated 
eye, it is more than any Christian woman 
is called to bear.’ 

“ The Professor was ordered to turn his 
eye out at once, which he naturally did, 
being a small, as well as a peaceful, man ; 
and he was told that he must never wear 
an illuminated eye again. This didn’t 
suit him, for he was proud of his new eye, 
and then there is no denying that it was 
a very convenient thing. So he said that 
he really eouldn’t afford to give up one of 
the most important inventions of the age 


just because of a woman’s whim, and he 
stuck to this view of the case all through 
the night. The next morning, Mrs. Yan 
Wagener went home to her mother, and 
brought a suit for a divorce against the 
Professor on the ground of cruel and in¬ 
human treatment. When the case came 
on to be tried, the Professor was com¬ 
pelled to show the practical working of his 
illuminated eye to the jury, and they 
found a verdict for the plaintiff without 
leaving their seats. 

“The Professor didn’t seem to care 
very much about this, for the only thing 
he did care much about was science, and 
now that he had his house to himself he 
had nobody to interrupt him in his experi¬ 
ments. But he never could go into the 
street with his eye lit up without causing 
a crowd to collect and follow him, and 
presently there was an injunction got out 
against him, forbidding him to wear his 
eye in public, on the ground that it con¬ 
stituted a nuisance, and led to breaches of 
the peace. The poor old gentleman got 
angry at this, and said he wouldn’t go 
into the street either by day or night; 
and the consequence was that, not having 
any exercise, he took sick and died. 
Well, he was a mighty bright light of 
science, and it’s my opinion that some one 
else will take up his scheme of illuminated 
servant girls, and the like, and make a 
fortune out of it, though I’m willing to 
admit that I don’t believe that illuminated 
glass eyes will ever become popular,” 
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THE SNOW QUEEN. 

rjIHE cold earth slept below ; 

Above, the cold sky shone ; 

And all around, 

With a chilling sound 
From caves of ice and fields of snow 
The breath of night like death did flow 
Beneath the sinking moon. 


The wintry heilge was black; 

The green grass was not seen; 

The birds did rest 
On the bare thorn’s breast, 

Whose roots, beside the pathway track, 
Had bound their folds o’er many a crack 
Which the frost had made between. 


Thine eyes glowed in the glare 
Of the moon’s dying light. 

As a fen-fire’s beam 
On a sluggish stream 
Gleams dimly, so the moon shone there ; 

And it yellowed the strings of thy tangled hair, 
That shook in the wind of night. 


PEKCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 






THE SHIP THAT FOUND HEESELF. 

BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


I T was her first voyage, and though she 
was only a little cargo-steamer of 
twenty-five hundred tons, she was the 
very best of her kind, the outcome of 
forty years of experiments and improve¬ 
ments in framework and machinery; and 
her designers and owners thought as much 
of her as though she had been the Lucania. 
Anyone can make a floating hotel that will 
pay expenses if he only puts enough 
money into the saloon and charges for 
private baths, suites of rooms, and such 
like ; but in these days of competition and 
low freights every square inch of a cargo- 
boat must be built for cheapness, great hold 
capacity, and a certain steady speed. This 
boat was, perhaps, two hundred and forty 
feet long and thirty-two feet wide, with 
arrangements that enabled her to carry 
cattle on her main and sheep on her upper 
deck if she wanted to; but her great 
glory was the amount of cargo she could 
store away in her holds. Her owners— 
they were a very well-known Scotch firm 
—came round with her from the north, 
where she had been launched and chris¬ 
tened and fitted, to Liverpool, where she 
was to take cargo for New York ; and the 
owner’s daughter, Miss Frazier, went to 
and fro on the clean decks, admiring the 
new paint and the brass work, and the* 
patent winches, and particularly the 
strong straight bow, over which she had 
cracked a bottle of champagne when she, 
named the steamer the Dimbula. It was a 
beautiful September afternoon, and the 
hjoat ity all her newness—she was painted 
lead : colour with a red funnel—looked 
very fine indeed. Her house-flag was 
flying, and her whistle from time to time 
acknowledged the salutes of friendly 
boats, who saw that she was new to the* 
sea and wished to make her welcome. 
“And now,” said Miss Frazier, delight¬ 


edly, to the captain, “ she’s a real ship, 
isn’t she ? It seems only the other day 
father gave the order for her, and now 

—and now-Isn’t she a beauty ! ” 

The girl was proud of the firm, and 
talked,as though she were the controlling 
partner. 

“Oh, she’s no so bad,” the skipper 
replied, cautiously. “ But I’m sayin’ that 
it takes more than christenin’ to mak’ 
a ship. In the nature o’ things, Miss 
Frazier, if ye follow me, she’s just irons 
and rivets and plates put into the form 
of a ship. She has to find herself yet.” 

“ I thought father said she was excep¬ 
tionally well found.” 

“So she is,” said the skipper, with a 
laugh. “ But it’s this way wi’ ships, Miss 
Frazier. She’s all here, but the parrts of 
her have not learned to work together yet. 
They’ve had no chance.” 

“ The engines are working beautifully. 
I can hear them.” 

“ Yes, indeed. But there’s more than, 
engines to a ship. Every inch of her, 
ye’ll understand, has to be livened up 
and made to work wi’ its neighbour— 
sweetenin' her, we call it, technically.” 

“And how will you do it?’’the girl 
asked. 

“ We can no more than drive and steer 
her and so forth, but if we have rough 
weather this trip—it’s likely—she’ll learn 
the rest by heart! For a ship, ye’ll 
obsairve, Miss Frazier, is in no sense a 
reegid body closed at both ends. She’s 
a highly complex structure o’ various an’ 
conflictin’strains, wi’ tissues that must give 
an’ tak’ accordin’ to her personal modulus, 
of elasteecity.” Mr. Buchanan, the chief; 
engineer, in his blue coat with gilt buttons, 
was coming towards them. “ I’m sayin’ 
to Miss Frazier here that our little Dimbtda^ 
has to be sweetened yet, and nothin’ but 
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a gale will do it. How’s all wi’ your 
engines, Buck ?” 

“Well enough—true by plumb an* 
rule, o* course; but there’s no spontanee- 
ity yet.” He turned to the girl. “ Take 
my word, Miss Frazier, and may be yell 
comprehend later, even after a pretty 
girl’s christened a ship it does not follow 
that there’s such a thing as a ship under 
the men that work her.” 

“I was sayin’ the very same, Mr. 
Buchanan,” the skipper interrupted. 

“ That's more metaphysical than I can 
follow,” said Miss Frazier, laughing. 

“ Why so ? Ye’re good Scotch, an’— 
I knew your mother’s father, he was fra’ 
Dumfries—ye’ve a vested right in meta- 
pheesics, Miss Frazier, just as ye have in 
the Dimbula” the engineer said. 

“Eh, well, we must go down to the 
deep wattors, an’ earn Miss Frazier her 
deevidends. Will you not come to my 
cabin for tea ? ” said the skipper. “ We’ll 
be in dock the night, and when you’re 
goin' back to Glasgie ye can think of us 
loadin’ her down an* drivin* her forth— 
all for your sake.” 

In the next few days they stowed 
nearly four thousand tons dead weight 
into the Dimbula , and took her out from 
Liverpool. As soon as she met the lift 
of the open water, she naturally began 
to talk. If you put your ear to the side 
of the cabin the next time you are in a 
steamer, you will hear hundreds of little 
voices in every direction, thrilling and 
buzzing, and whispering and popping, 
and gurgling and sobbing and squeaking 
exactly like a telephone in a thunder¬ 
storm. Wooden ships shriek and growl and 
grunt, but iron vessels throb and quiver 
through all their hundreds of ribs and 
thousands of rivets. The Dimbula was 
very strongly built, and every piece of her 
had a letter or a number, or both, to des¬ 
cribe it, and every piece had been ham¬ 
mered or forged, or rolled, or punched by 
man, and had lived in the roar and rattle 
of the ship yard for months. Therefore, 


every piece had its own separate voice in 
exact proportion to the amount of trouble 
spent upon it. Cast-iron, as a rule, eays 
very little; but mild steel plates and 
wrought-iron, and ribs and beams that 
have been bent and welded and riveted a 
good deal, talk continuously. Their con¬ 
versation, of course, is not half as wise as 
human talk, because they are all, though 
they do not know it, bound down one to 
the other in black darkness, where they 
cannot tell what is happening near them, 
nor what is going to happen next. 

A short while after she had cleared 
the Irish coast, a sullen, grey-headed old 
wave of the Atlantic climbed leisurely 
over her straight bows, and sat down on 
the steam capstan, used for hauling up 
the anchor. Now the capstan and the 
engine that drove it had been newly 
painted red and green; besides which, 
nobody cares for being ducked. 

“Don’t you do that again,” the capstan 
sputtered through the teeth of his cogs. 
“ Hi! Where’s the fellow gone ? ” 

The wave had slouched overside with a 
plop and a chuckle; but “ Plenty more 
where he came from,” said a brother- 
wave, and went through and over the 
capstan, who was bolted firmty to an iron 
plate on the iron deck-beams below. 

“ Can’t you keep still up there,” said the 
deck-beams. “What’s the matter with 
you ? One minute you weigh twice as 
much as you ought to, and the next j'ou 
don’t! ” 

“ It isn’t my fault,” said the capstan. 
“ There’s a green brute from outside that 
comes and hits me on the head.” 

“ Tell that to the shipwrights. You’ve 
been in position for months and you’ve 
never wriggled like this before. If you 
aren't careful you’ll strain us” 

“ Talking of strain,” said a low, rasping, 
unpleasant voice, “ are any of you fellows 
—you deck-beams we mean—aware that 
those exceedingly ugly knees of yours 
happen to be riveted into our structure— 
ours? ” 
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“ Who might you be ? ” the deck-beams 
inquired. 

“Oh, nobody in particular,” was the 
answer. “ We're only the port and star¬ 
board upper-deck stringers; and if you 
persist in heaving and hiking like this, 
we shall be reluctantly compelled to take 
steps." 

Now the stringers of the ship are long 
iron girders, so to speak, that run length¬ 
ways from stern to bow. They keep 
the iron frames (what are called ribs in 
a wooden ship) in place, and also help 
to hold the ends of the deck-beams which 
go from side to side of the ship. Stringers 
always consider themselves most impor¬ 
tant, because they are so long. In the 
Dimbula there were four stringers on 
each side—one far down by the bottom 
of the hold, called the bilge stringer; 
one a little higher up called the side 
stringer; one on the floor of the lower 
deck; and the upper deck stringers that 
have been heard from already. 

“ You will take steps — will you ?*' 
This was a long echoing rumble. It came 
from the frames; scores and scores of 
them, each one about eighteen inches 
distant from the next, and each riveted 
to the stringers in four places. ‘<We 
think you will have a certain amount of 
trouble in that,” and thousands and thou¬ 
sands of the little rivets that held every¬ 
thing together, whispered : “ You will. 
You will! Stop quivering and be quiet. 
Hold on, brethren ! Hold on ! Hot 
Punches ! What's that ?" 

Rivets have no teeth, so they cannot 
chatter with fright; but they did their 
best as a fluttering jar swept along the 
ship from stem to bow, and she shook 
like a rat in a terrier's mouth. 

An unusually severe pitch, for the sea 
was rising, had lifted the big throbbing 
screw nearly to the surface, and it was 
spinning round in a kind of soda water 
—half sea and half air—going much 
faster than was right, because there 
was no deep water for it to work in. 


As it sank again, the engines, and they 
were triple expansion, three cylinders in 
a row, snorted through all their three 
pistons. “Was that a joke, you fellow 
outs*/.; ? It's an uncommonly poor one. 
How are we to do our work if you fly off 
the handle that way 1" 

“ I didn't fly off the handle,” said the 
screw, twirling huskily at the end of the 
screw shaft. “ If I had, you’d have been 
scrap-iron by this time. The sea dropped 
away from under me, and I had nothing 
to catch on to. That's all.” 

“ That's all, d'you call it ? ” said the 
thrust-block, whose business it is to take 
the push of the screw ; for if a screw had 
nothing to hold it back it would crawl 
right into the engine-room. (It is the 
holding back of the screwing action that 
gives the drive to a ship.) “I know I 
do my work deep down and out of sight, 
but I warn you I expect justice. All / 
ask is bare justice. Why can’t you push 
steadily and evenly, instead of whizzing 
like a whirligig, and making me hot 
under all my collars/' The thrust-block 
had six collars each faced with brass, and 
he did not wish to get them heated. 

All the bearings that supported the 
fifty feet of screw-shaft as it ran to 
the stern whispered: “Justice—give us 
justice.” 

“I can only give you what I can get,” 
the screw answered. “Look out! It’s 
coming again ! ” 

He rose with a roar as the Dimbula 
plunged, and “ whack—whack—whack— 
whack ” went the engines, furiously, for 
they had little to check them. 

“I’m the noblest outcome of human 
ingenuity — Mr. Buchanan says so,” 
squealed the high-pressure cylinder. 
“ This is simply ridiculous! ” The piston 
went up savagely and choked, for half the 
steam behind it was mixed with dirty 
water. “ Help ! Oiler ! Fitter ! Stoker ! 
Help ! I'm choking,” it gasped. “ Never 
in the history of maritime invention, has 
such a calamity overtaken one so young 
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and strong. And if I go, who’s to drive 
the ship ? ” 

“ Hush ! oh, hush ! ” whispered the 
steam, who, of course, had been to sea 
many times before. He used to spend 
his leisure ashore, in a cloud, or a gutter, 
or a flower pot, or a thunderstorm, or any¬ 
where else where water was needed. 
“ That’s only a little priming, as they call 
it. It’ll happen all night, on and off. I 
don’t say it’s nice, but it’s the best we can 
do under the circumstances.” 

“What difference can circumstances 
make? I’m here to do my work—on 
clean, dry steam. Blow circumstances ! ” 
the cylinder roared. 

“ The circumstances will attend to the 
blowing. I’ve worked on the North 
Atlantic run a good many times—it’s 
going to be rough before morning.” 

“ It isn’t distressingly calm now,” said 
the extra-strong frames, they were called 
web-frames, in the engine-room. “ There’s 
an upward thrust that we don’t under¬ 
stand, and there’s a twist that is very bad 
for our brackets and diamond-plates, and 
there’s a sort of North-Westward pull, 
that follows the twist, which seriously 
annoys us. We mention this because we 
happened to cost a good deal of money, 
and we feel sure that the owners would 
not approve of our being treated in this 
frivolous way.” 

“I’m afraid the matter is out of the 
owner’s hands for the present,” said the 
steam, slipping into the condenser. 
“ You’re left to your own devices till the 
weather betters.” 

“ I wouldn’t mind the weather,” said a 
flat bass voice below, “ it’s this confounded 
cargo that’s breaking my heart. I’m the 
garboard-strake, and I’m twice as thick as 
most of the others, and I ought to know 
something.” 

The garboard-strake is the bottom¬ 
most plate in the bottom of a ship, and 
the Dimbul is garboard-strake (she was a 
flat-bottomed boat) was nearly three- 
quarters of an inch mild steel. 


“The sea pushes me up in a way I 
should never have expected,” the strake 
grunted, “ and the cargo pushes me down, 
and, between the two, I don’t know what 
I’m supposed to do.” 

“ When in doubt, hold on,” rumbled the 
steam, making head in the boilers. 

“ Yes, but there’s only dark, and cold, 
and hurry, down here; and how do I 
know whether the other plates are doing 
their duty ? Those bulwark-plates up 
above, I’ve heard aren’t more than five- 
sixteenths of an inch thick—scandalous, I 
call it” 

“ I agree with you,” said a huge web- 
frame, by main-cargo hatch. He was 
deeper and thicker than all the others, 
and curved half-way across the ship in 
the shape of half an arch, to support 
the deck, where deck-beams would have 
been in the way of cargo coming up and 
down. “I work entirely unsupported, 
and I observe that I am the sole strength 
of this vessel, so far as my vision extends. 
The responsibility, I assure you, is enor¬ 
mous. I believe the money value of the 
cargo is over one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. Think of that! ” 

“ And every pound of it is dependent 
on my personal exertions.” Here spoke a 
sea-valve that communicated directly 
with the water outside, and was seated 
not very far from the garboard-strake. 
“ I rejoice to think that I am a Prince- 
Hyde Yalve, with best Para rubber 
facings. Five patents cover me—I men¬ 
tion this without pride—five separate 
and several patents, each one finer than 
the other. At present I am screwed 
fast. Should I open, you would imme¬ 
diately be swamped. This is incontro¬ 
vertible ! ” 

Patent things always use the longest 
words they can. It is a trick that they 
pick up from their inventors. 

“ That’s news,” said a big centrifugal 
bilge pump. “ I had an idea that you 
were employed to clean decks and things 
with. At least, I’ve used you for that 
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more than once. I forget the precise 
number, in thousands, of gallons which 
I am guaranteed to pump in an hour; 
but I assure you, my complaining friends, 
that there is not the least danger. 1 
alone am capable of clearing any water 
that may find its way here. By my big¬ 
gest delivery, we pitched then ! ” 

The sea was getting up in workmanlike 
style. It was a dead westerly gale, 
blown from under a ragged opening of 
green sky, narrowed on all sides by fat, 
grey clouds; and the wind bit like pin¬ 
cers, as it fretted the spray into lace-work 
on the heads of the waves. 

“ I tell you what it is," the foremast 
telephoned down its wire stays. a I’m 
up here, and I can take a dispassionate 
view of things. There's an organized 
conspiracy against us. I'm sure of it, 
because every single one of these wavps 
is heading directly for our bows. The 
whole sea is concerned in it—and so’s the 
wind. It's awful! ” 

“What's awful ?'' said a wave, drown¬ 
ing the capstan for the hundredth time. 

“ This organized conspiracy on your 
part," the capstan gurgled, taking his 
cue from the mast. 

“ Organized bubbles and spindrift! 
There has been a depression in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Excuse me !'' He leaped 
overside; but his friends took up the 
tale one after another. 

“ Which has advanced-” That wave 

threw green over the funnel. 

“As far as Cape Hatteras- ” He 

drenched the bridge. 

“ And is now going out to sea—to sea 
—to sea ! " He went out in three surges, 
making a clean sweep of a boat, which 
turned bottom up, and sank in the darken¬ 
ing troughs alongside. 

“ That's all there is to it,” seethed the 
broken water roaring through the 
scuppers. “There’s no animus in our 
proceedings. We're a meteorological 
corollary.” 

“Is it going to get any worse," said 


the bow-anchor chained down to the deck, 
where he could only breathe once in five 
minutes. 

“Not knowing, can’t say. Wind may 
blow a bit by midnight. Thanks awfully. 
Good-bye." 

The wave that spoke so politely had 
travelled some distance aft, and found itself 
all mixed up on the deck amidships, 
which was a well-deck sunk between high 
bulwarks. One of the bulwark-plates, 
which was hung on hinges to open out¬ 
ward, had swung out, and passed the 
bulk of the water back to the sea again 
with a wop. 

“Evidently that's what I'm made for," 
said the plate, shutting up again with a 
sputter of pride. “ Oh no you don’t, my 
friend!" 

The top of a wave was trying to get in 
from outside, but the plate did not open 
in that direction, and the defeated water 
spurted back. 

“ Not bad for five-sixteenths of an inch,” 
said the bulwark-plate. “My work, I 
see, is laid down for the night,” and it 
began opening and shutting as it was 
designed to do, with the motion of the 
ship. 

“ We are not what you might call idle,” 
groaned all the frames together, as the 
Dimbvla climbed a big wave, lay on her 
side at the top, and shot into the next 
hollow, twisting as she descended. A huge 
swell pushed up exactly under her middle, 
and her bow and stern hung free with no¬ 
thing to support them, and then one joking 
wave caught her up at the bow, and another 
at the stern, while the rest of the water 
slunk away from under her just to see how 
she would like it, so she was held up at her 
two ends only, and the weight of the cargo 
and the machinery fell on the groaning 
iron keels and bilge-stringers. 

“ Ease off! Ease off there ! ” roared 
the garboard-strake. “ I want an eighth 
of an inch fair play. D’you hear me, you 
rivets! ’’ 

“ Ease off I Ease off I ” cried the bilge- 
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stringers. “Don’t hold us so tight to the 
frames! ” 

“ Ease off! ” grunted the deck-beams, 
as the Dimbula rolled fearfully. “ You’ve 
cramped our knees into the stringers and 
we can’t move. Ease oft* you flat-headed 
little nuisances.” 

Then two converging seas hit the bows, 
one on each side, and fell away in torrents 
of streaming thunder. 

“ Ease off! ” shouted the forward 
collision-bulkhead. “ 1 want to crumple 
up, but I’m stiffened in every direction. 
Ease off, you dirty little forge-filings. 
Let me breathe ! ” 

All the hundreds of plates that are 
riveted on to the frames, and make the 
outside skin of every steamer, echoed the 
call, for each plate wanted to shift and 
creep a little, and each plate, according to 
its position, complained against the rivets. 

u We can’t help it! We can’t help it! ” 
they murmured. “We’re put here to 
hold you, and we’re going to do it; you 
never pull us twice in the same direction. 
If you’d say what you were going to do 
next, we’d try to meet your views.” 

“ As far as I could feel,” said the upper 
deck planking, and that was four inches 
thick, “every single iron near me was 
pushing or pulling in opposite directions. 
Now, what’s the sense of that ? My 
friends, let us all pull together.” 

“ Pull any way you please,” roared the 
funnel, “ so long as you don’t try your 
experiments on me. I need fourteen 
wire ropes all pulling in opposite direc¬ 
tions to hold me steady. Isn’t that so ? ” 

“We believe you, my boy ! ” whistled 
the funnel-stays through their clenched 
teeth, as they twanged in the wind from 
the top of the funnel to the deck. 

“ Nonsense! We must all pull to¬ 
gether,” the decks repeated. “ Pull 
lengthways.” 

“ Very good,” said the stringers ; “ then 
stop pushing sideways when you get wet. 
Be content to run gracefully fore and aft, 
and curve in at the ends as we do.” 


“No no curves at the end. A very 
slight workmanlike curve from side to 
side, w ith a good grip at each knee, and 
little pieces welded on,” said the deck 
beams. 

“ Fiddle ! ” cried the iron pillars of the 
deep, dark hold. “ Who ever heard of 
curves ? Stand up straight; be a per¬ 
fectly round column, and carry tons of 
good solid weight. Like that! There ! ” 
A big sea smashed on to the deck above, 
and the pillars stiffened themselves to the 
load. 

“Straight up and down is not bad,” 
said the frames, who ran that way in the 
sides of the ship, “but you must also 
expand yourselves sideways. Expansion 
is the law of life, children. Open out! 
open out! ” 

“ Come back ! ” said the deck-beams, 
savagely, as the upward heave of the sea 
made the frames try to open. “Come 
back to your bearings, you slack-jawed 
irons ! ” 

“ Rigidity ! Rigidity ! Rigidity ! ’’ 
thumped the engines. “Absolute, un¬ 
varying rigidity—rigidity ! ” 

“ You see !” whined the rivets in chorus. 
“ No two of you will ever pull alike and 
—and you blame it all on us. We only 
know how to go through a plate and bite 
down on both sides so that it can’t, and 
mustn’t, and shan’t move.” 

“ I’ve got one-sixteenth of an inch play 
at any rate,” said the garboard-strake, 
triumphantly, and so he had, and all the 
bottom of the ship felt easier for it. 

“Then we’re no good,” sobbed the 
bottom rivets. “We were ordered—we 
were ordered, —never to give and we’ve 
given, and the sea will come in, and we’ll 
ail go to the bottom together! First 
we’re blamed for everything unpleasant, 
and now' w r e haven’t the consolation of 
having done our work.” 

“ Don’t say I told you,” whispered the 
steam, consolingly; “but, between you 
and me and the cloud I last came from, it 
was bound to happen sooner or later. 
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You had to give a fraction, and you’ve 
given without knowing it. Now, hold on, 
as before.” 

“ What’s the use ? ” a few hundred 
rivets chattered. “ We’ve given we ve 
given ; and the sooner we confess that we 
can’t keep the ship together and go off our 
little heads, the easier it will be. No 
rivet forged can stand this strain.” 

“ No one rivet was ever meant to. Share 
it among you,” the steam answered. 

“ The others can have my share. I’m 
going to pull out,” said a rivet in one of 
the forward plates. 

“ If you go, others will follow,” hissed 
the steam. “There’s nothing so con¬ 
tagious in a boat as rivets going. Why, I 
knew a little chap like you—he was an 
eighth of an inch fatter, though—on a 
steamer—to be sure, she was only twelve 
hundred tons, now I come to think of it— 
in exactly the same place as you are. He 
pulled out in a bit of a bobble of a sea, 
not half as bad as this, and he started all 
his friends on the same butt-strap, and the 
plates opened like a furnace door, and I 
had to climb into the nearest fog-bank 
while the boat went down.” 

“Now that’s peculiarly disgraceful,” 
said the rivet. “ Fatter than me, was he, 
and in a steamer not half our tonnage 1 
Reedy little peg ! I blush for the family, 
sir.” He settled himself more firmly than 
ever in his place, and the steam chuckled. 

“ You see,” he went on quite gravely, 
“a rivet, and especially a rivet in your 
position, is really the one indispensable 
part of the ship.” The steam did not say 
that he had whispered the very same 
thing to every single piece of iron aboard. 
There is no sense in telling too much. 

And all that while the little Dimbula 
pitched and chopped, and swung and 
slued, and lay down as though she were 
going to die, and got up as though she had 
been stung, and threw her nose round and 
round in circles half a dozen times as she 
dipped, for the gale was at its worst. It 
was inky black, in spite of the tearing 


white froth on the waves, and, to top 
everything, the rain began to fall in sheets, 
so that you could not see your hand before 
your face. This did not make much dif¬ 
ference to the ironwork below, but it 
troubled the foremast a good deal. 

“ Now it’s all finished,” he said, dis¬ 
mally. “ The conspiracy is too strong for 
us. There is nothing left but to-” 

“ Hurraar! Brrrraaah ! Brrrrrrp ! ” 
roared the steam through the fog-horn, 
till the decks quivered. “ Don’t be 
frightened below. It’s only me, just 
throwing out a few words, in case any 
one happens to be rolling round to-night.” 

“ You don’t mean to say there’s any 
one except us on the sea in such 
weather ? ” said the funnel, in a husky 
snuffle. 

“ Scores of ’em,” said the steam, 
clearing its throat; “ Rrrrrraaa! Brraaaaa! 
Prrrrp ! It’s a trifle windy up here ; 
and, Great Boilers ! how it rains ! ” 

“ We’re drowning,” said the scuppers. 
They had been doing nothing else all 
night, but this steady thresh of rain 
above them seemed to be the end of the 
world. 

“ That’s all right. We’ll be easier in 
an hour or two. First the wind and 
then the rain: Soon you may make sail 
again ! Grrraaaaaah ! Drrrraaaa ! Drrrp ! 
I have a notion that the sea is going 
down already. If it does you’ll learn 
something about rolling. We’ve only 
pitched till now. By the way, aren’t you 
chaps in the hold a little easier than you 
were 1 ” 

There was just as much groaning and 
straining as ever, but it was not so loud 
or squeaky in tone; and when the ship 
quivered she did not jar stiffly, like a 
poker hit on the floor, but gave a supple 
little waggle, like a perfectly balanced 
golf-club. 

“We have made a most amazing dis¬ 
covery,” said the stringers one after 
another. “ A discovery that entirely 
changes the situation. We have found, 
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fpr the first time in the history of ship¬ 
building, that the inward pull of the 
deck beams and the outward thrust of 
the frames locks us, as it were, more 
closely in our places, and enables us to 
endure a strain which is entirely without 
parallel in the records of marine architec¬ 
ture.” 

The steam turned a laugh quickly into 
a roar up the foghorn. “ What massive 
intellects you great stringers have,” he 
said, softly, when he had finished. 

“ We also,” began the deck-beams, 
“ are discoverers and geniuses. We are 
of opinion that the support of the hold- 
pillars materially helps vs. We find that 
we lock up on them when we are sub¬ 
jected to a heavy and singular weight of 
sea above.” 

Here the Dimbvla shot down a hollow, 
lying almost on her side, and righting at 
the bottom with a wrench and a spasm. 

“ In these cases—are you aware of this, 
steam?—the plating at the bows, and 
particularly at the stem—we would also 
mention the floors beneath us—help vs to 
resist any tendency to spring.” It was the 
frames who were speaking in the solemn 
and awed voice which people use when they 
have just come across something entirely 
new for the very first time. 

“ I’m only a poor puffy little flutterer,” 
said the steam, “ but I have to stand a 
good deal of pressure in my business. 
It's all tremendously interesting. Tell 
us some more. You fellows are so 
strong.” 

“You’ll see,” said the bow-plates, 
proudly, “ Ready behind there ! Here’s 
the father and mother of waves coming ! 
Sit tight, rivets all! ” A great sluicing 
comber thundered by, but through the 
scuffle and confusion the steam could hear 
the low, quick cries of the iron work as 
the various strains took them—cries like 
these—“Easy now—easy ! Nm push 
for all your strength ! Hold out! Give 
a fraction ! Hold up ! Pull in ! Shove 
crossways ! Mind the strain at the ends 1 


Grip now ! Bite tight! Let the water 
get away from under—and there she 
goes.” 

The wave raced oft* into the darkness 
shouting. “ Not bad that, if it’s your 
first run! ” and the drenched and ducked 
ship throbbed to the beat of the engines 
inside her! All three cylinders were 
white with the salt spray that had come 
down through the engine-room hatch; 
there was white salt on the canvas-bound 
steam-pipes, and even the bright work 
deep below was fcckled and soiled ; but 
the cylinders had learned to make the most 
of steam that was half water, and were 
pounding along cheerfully. 

“ How’s the noblest outcome of human 
ingenuity hitting it ? ” said the steam, as 
he whirled through the engine-room. 

“ Nothing for nothing in the world of 
woe,” the cylinders answered, as if they 
had been working for centuries, “and 
precious little for seventy-five pounds head. 
We’ve made two knots this last hour and 
a quarter! Rather humiliating for eight- 
hundred horse-power, isn’t it.” 

“Well, it’s better than drifting astern,, 
at any rate. You seem rather less—how 
shall I put it ?—stiff in the back than you 
were. ” 

“ If you’d been hammered as we've 
been this night, you wouldn’t be stiff— 
ffreff—ff either. Theoreti—retti—retti— 
cally, of course, rigidity is the thing. 
Purrr—purr—practically, there has to be 
a little give and take. We found that out 
by working on our sides for five minutes 
at a stretch—chch—chh. How’s the 
weather ? ” 

“ She’s going down fast, ” said the 
steam. 

“ Good business,” said the high-pressure 
cylinder. “Whack her up along, boys. 
They’ve given us five pounds more steam,” 
and he began humming the first bars of 
“Said the young Obadiah to the old 
Obadiah,” which, as you may have 
noticed, is a pet tune among engines not 
made for high speed. Racing liners with 
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twin screws sing “The Turkish Patrol” 
and the overture to the Bronze Horse,” 
and “Madame Angot,” till something goes 
wrong, and then they give Gounod's 
“Funeral March of a Marionette,” with 
variations. 

“ You’ll learn a song of your own some 
fine day,” said the steam, as he flew up 
the foghorn for one last bellow. 

Next day the sky cleared and the sea 
dropped a little, and the DimbuLa began to 
roll from side to side till every inch of iron 
in her was sick and giddy. But luckily they 
did not all feel ill at the same time : other¬ 
wise she would have opened out like a 
wet paper box. The steam whistled warn¬ 
ings as he went about his business, for it 
is in this short quick roll and tumble that 
follows a heavy sea that most of the acci¬ 
dents happen; because then everything 
thinks that the worst is over and goes off 
guard. So he orated and chattered till 
the beams and frames and floors and 
stringers and things had learned how to 
lock down and lock up on one another, 
and endure this new kind of strain. 

They had ample time to practise, for 
they were sixteen days at sea, and it was 
foul weather till within a hundred miles 
of New York. The Dimbula picked up her 
pilot, and came in covered with salt and 
red rust. Her funnel was dirty grey 
from top to bottom ; two boats had been 
carried away; three copper ventilators 
looked like hats after a fight with the 
police; the bridge had a dimple in the 
middle of it; the house that covered the 
steam steering-gear was split as with 
hatchets; there was a bill for small 
repairs in the engine-room almost as long 
as the screw-shaft; the forward cargo- 
hatch fell into bucket staves when they 
raised the iron cross-bars; and the steam 
capstan had been badly wrenched on its 
bed. Altogether, as the skipper said, it 
was “ a pretty general average.” 

“But she’s soupled,” he said to Mr. 
Buchanan. “ For all her dead weight she 
rode like a yacht. Ye mind that last 


blow off the Banks 1 I was pr«ud of 
her.” 

“ It’s vera good,” said the chief en¬ 
gineer, looking along the dishevelled 
decks. “ Now, a man judgin’ superficially 
would say we were a wreck, but we know 
otherwise —by experience.” 

Naturally everything in the Dimbula 
fairly stiffened with pride, and the fore¬ 
mast and the forward collision bulkhead, 
who are pushing creatures, begged the 
steam to warn the port of New York of 
their arrival. “Tell those big boats all 
about us,” they said. “ They seem to 
take us quite as a matter of course.” 

It was a glorious, clear, dead calm 
morning, and in single file, with less than 
half a mile between each, their bands 
playing and their tug-boats shouting and 
waving handkerchiefs, were the Majestic , 
the Paris , the Touraine , the Servia , the 
Kaiser Wilhelm //., and the Werkendam, 
all statelily going out to sea. As the 
Dimbula shifted her helm to give the 
great boats clear way, the steam (who 
knows far too much to mind making an 
exhibition of himself now and then) 
shouted :— 

“ Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! Princes, Dukes, 
and Barons of the High Seas! Know ye 
by these presents we are the Dimbula , 
fifteen days nine hours from Liverpool; 
having crossed the Atlantic with four 
thousand ton of cargo for the first time 
in our career. We have not foundered. 
We are here. Eer ! Eer! We are not 
disabled. But we have had a time wholly 
unparalleled in the annals of ship-build¬ 
ing ! Our decks were swept. We pitched, 
we rolled. We thought we were going to 
die. Hi! Hi! But we didn’t. We wish 
to give notice that we have come to New 
York all the way across the Atlantic, 
through the worst weather in the world ; 
and we are the Dimbula ! We are—arr 
—ha—ha—ha-r-r-r ! ” 

The beautiful line of boats swept by as 
steadily as the procession of the seasons. 
The Dimbula heard the Majestic say: 
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“ Hmph ! " and the Paris grunted “How/” 
and the Touraine said “ Oui! ” with a 
little coquettish flicker of steam; and the 
Servia said “ Haw ! ” and the Kaiser and 
the Werkendam said “ Hack! ” Dutch 
fashion—and that was absolutely all. 

“ I did my best,” said the steam, 
gravely, “but I don't think they were 
much impressed with us, somehow. Do 
you ? " 

“ It’s simply disgusting/' said the bow- 
plates. “They might have seen what 
we've been through. There isn't a ship 
on the sea that has suffered as we have— 
is there now ?" 

./‘Well, I wouldn't go so far as that,” 
said the steam, “ because I've worked on 
some of those boats, and put them through 
weather quite as bad as the fortnight 
that we've had in six days; and some of 
them are a little over ten thousand tons, 
I believe. Now I’ve seen the Majestic , for 
instance, ducked from her bows to her 
funnel, and I've helped the Arizona , I 
think she was, to back off an iceberg she 
met with one dark night; and I had to 
run out of the Paris's engine-room one day 
because there was thirty foot of water in 

it. Of course, I don't deny-” The 

steam shut off suddenly, as a tug-boat, 
loaded with a political club and a brass 
band, that had been to see a New York 
Senator off to Europe, crossed their bows, 


going to Hoboken. There was a long- 
silence that reached, without a break, from 
the cut-water to the propeller-blades of 
the Dimbula. 

Then a big voice said slowly and thickly, 
as though the owner had just waked up : 
“ It's my conviction that I have made a 
fool of myself.” 

The steam knew what had happened 
at once, for when a ship finds herself 
all the talking of the separate pieces 
ceases and melts into one voice, which 
is the soul of the ship. 

“ Who are you ? ” he said, with a 
laugh. 

“I am the Dimbula , of course. I've 
never been anything else except that— 
and a fool! ” 

The tug-boat, which was doing its very 
best to be run down, got away just in 
time, and its band was playing clashily 
and brassily a popular but impolite air: 

“ In the days of old Ramoses—are yon on P 

In the days of old Ramoses—are you on ? 

In the days of old Raineses, 

That story had paresis, 

Are you on—are you on—are you on P ” 

“ Well, I’m glad you’ve found yourself,” 
said the steam. “ To tell the truth, I was 
a little tired of talking to all those ribs of 
stringers. Here’s Quarantine. After that 
we'll go to our wharf and clean up a little, 
and next month we'll do it all over 
again.” 



A GHOST TRAIN. 


BY W. L. ALDEN. 


“ T\0 you mean to tell me,” I asked 
the Station-master, “ that you 
really believe that a train has a ghost, 
and that ghostly trains run over actual 
railways at night ? ” 

“ If you were a railroad man,” replied 
my friend, “ you’d see the foolishness of 
asking such a question ? Do I believe 
in ghost trains ? You might as well ask 
me if I believed in Pullman cars. Why, 
man! every railroad man knows that 
ghost trains^ are liable to be met with 
almost any night. I don’t say that 
they are common, but I do say that there 
are lots of men who have seen ’em, and 
have just as much reason for believing 
in ’em as they have for believing in any 
regular train.” 

“ Have you yourself ever seen a ghost 
train ? * I asked. 

The Station-master chewed his cigar 
for a moment in silence, and then said : 
“ Seeing as it’s you that asks me, I’ll 
tell you something that I haven’t told 
any man for more than ten years, unless 
he happened to be an experienced rail¬ 
road man. You see, I got tired of having 
people doubt my word, and insinuate 
that I was a lunatic, or had been drink¬ 
ing too much whisky. You’ll perhaps 
think the same, but what I’m going to 
tell you is a cold fact, and there ain’t a 
bit of lying, or poetry, or political 
argufying, or any of those sort of imagina¬ 
tive things about it. 

“You know the road from here to 
Tiberius Centre ? It’s pretty near a 
.traight line, but when I first came into 
ohese parts, the trains used to run from 
here to Tiberius Centre by a mighty 
roundabout way. The line, as it was ori¬ 
ginally laid out, ran in a sort of semi¬ 
circle, taking in half-a-dozen small towns 
lying north-west of this place. After a 
while the company surveyed the new line, 


and bored the big tunnel through the 
Blue Eagle mountain. The old line 
wasn’t entirely abandoned until about 
two years ago, but after the tunnel 
was finished, there was only one pas¬ 
senger train each way daily on the old 
line, and a freight train three times a 
week. 

“ I had a brother who lived up at 
Manlius, a town on the old line, about 
seventy miles from here. That is to say, 
Manlius was his post-office address, but he 
lived in a house that was three miles 
from the station, and there wasn’t any 
town of Manlius, except the station-house, 
and a little shanty that was used as a 
post-office. I was a kind of general 
assistant at thishyer station where we are 
now, and there not being very much 
work on hand, I got two days’ leave, and 
took the train up to see my brother. It 
was just about a year after the new line 
had been opened, and as the company 
meant to abandon the old line, they 
hadn’t put any repairs on it worth speak¬ 
ing of, and it was about the roughest 
road you ever travelled over. 

“ I was a little scared myself, though, 
as a rule, I never trouble myself about 
railroad accidents, knowing that they're 
bound to come, and you can’t help your¬ 
self. There had been a terrible bad 
accident on that very road just before 
the expresses quit running over it. A 
train, with a Pullman car full of pas¬ 
sengers, went off the track just as she 
had struck the bridge over the Muskahoot 
river, and as the bridge was over sixty 
feet high, and the river yras over twenty 
feet deep, nobody ever saw hide or hair 
of that train, or of anybody connected 
with it, from that day to this. 

“ Well, I got up to my brother’s along 
about eight or mebbe half-past eight 
o’clock in the evening, and found him gone 
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away, and the house locked up. I hammered 
on the doors and tried the windows till I 
had settled that there wasn’t any one at 
home, and that I couldn't break in, and 
then I meandered back to the station, 
calculating to pass the night in the 



“ I 4 COULD SEE IT STANDIXO CLOSE TO THE 


wood-shed, and take the train back to 
Jericho the next day. It had been snow- 
ing hard, and there was near a foot of 
snow on a level, let alone the big drifts 
that were here and there. I was pretty 
well fagged out when I got to the sta¬ 
tion, which, of course, was shut up for the 
night, and if it hadn’t been that I had a 
quart flask of whisky in my pocket, 
I should have come near freezing to 
death. 

“ I went into the wood-shed, and got 
round behind the wood, where the wind 
couldn’t reach me r and after cussin’ my 
brother for a spell, on account of his 
having gone off and shut up his house, 


I made my preparations for taking a 
nap. Just then I heard the rumble of 
a train. This naturally astonished me, 
knowing as I did exactly what trains 
were running on that road, and that there 
wasn’t any sort of train due at that sta¬ 
tion for the next fifteen hours. However, 
the train kept coming nearer and nearer, 
and pretty soon I heard the grinding of 
the brakes, and understood that the train 
was coming to a stop. I didn’t lose any 
time in getting out of that wood-shed, 
and going for that train. I could see it 
standing close to the water-butt, about 
fifty yards down the road, and knew, of 
course, that the engineer was taking in 
water. When I reached her I saw that 
the train consisted only of a baggage car 
and a Pullman sleeper. I swung myself 
up on the rear platform of the sleeper, 
and pushed the door open with a good 
deal of trouble, for fhe woodwork seemed 
to have swelled, and there wasn’t any¬ 
body to help me from the inside of the 
car. 

“ When I got inside I looked around 
for the passengers, but there wasn’t a 
single one. Neither was there any sign 
of the nigger porter, who ought to have 
been there to ask me for my ticket, and 
to pretend that I was making him a lot 
of trouble by asking for a bed. You 
know the ways of nigger porters, and 
how they always make you feel that if 
you don’t give them a pretty big tip, 
you are a good deal worse than a slave- 
driver. The car was lit up after a fashion 
by a single oil lamp, and all the berths 
looked as if the passengers had just 
jumped out of them, and the porter 
hadn’t been round to make up the beds. 
I couldn’t think what had become of the 
passengers, seeing as they couldn’t have 
gone into the baggage car, and it didn’t 
seem probable that a whole carfull could 
have distributed themselves at way sta¬ 
tions. However, that wasn’t any affair 
of mine. I opened both doors of the car 
to let a little air blow through, for it was 
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as musty as a bar-room when you open 
it the first time in the morning ; and then 
I picked out a good berth, and calculated 
to turn in for the night. I soon found 
that those berths weren’t fit for any 
Christian to sleep in, for the bed-clothes 
were as damp as if they had been left 
out in a rain-storm. Where the water 
had come from that had soaked them I 
couldn’t imagine, for it hadn’t rained 
any for a week, and it stood to reason 
that the snow couldn’t have drifted into 
the car, shut up as tight as it was. Then 
it puzzled me to imagine why the 
uorter hadn’t taken the wet clothes away, 
and what had become of the nigger any¬ 
how. The whole business was enough 
to throw a man off his balance, and I 
gave up thinking about it, and, going into 
the wash-room, I sat down in the wash¬ 
basin, which was the only dry seat in the 
car, and, leaning up against the corner, 
tried to get a nap. 

“ By this time the train had left the 
station several miles behind, and was run¬ 
ning at a rate that I knew would have 
been risky on any road, let alone as rough 
a road as the one we were on. At first I 
didn’t mind this, the running of the train 
not being my business, but pretty soon I 
found that I could not keep in my seat 
without holding on with both hands. I’ve 
been in cars that have dorte some pretty 
tall running, and over some mighty rough 
roads, but I never before or since knew a 
car to jump, and roll, and shake herself 
generally as that car did. I began to 
think that the engineer was either drunk 
or crazy, and that the passenger’s had got 
so scared that they had all left the train. 
To tell the truth, I would have been glad 
to have left the train myself, but I never 
was fond of jumping, and if there is any 
man who says that he likes to jump from 
a train that is doing forty or fifty miles 
an hour, why I just don’t believe him. 

“ All of a sudden I thought of the bell- 
cord, and I decided that I would pull it 
and stop the train. Then if any conduc¬ 


tor appeared I would tell him'who I was, 
and inform him that if he didn’t make his 
engineer run the train in a decent way, I 
would take good care that the Division 
Superintendent should know all about the 
thing. So I got hold of the bell-cord and 
gave it a fairish sort of pull—not the very 
hardest sort of a pull, you understand, but 
just a moderate pull. The cord broke in 
my hand as easy as if it had been a piece 
of thread, and all chance of stopping the 
train that way disappeared. I looked at 
the bell-cord and saw that it was as rotten 
as a politician’s conscience, so I just broke 
off a piece of it, about two or three yards 
long, and put it in my pocket, intending 
to show it to the Division Superintendent 
as a specimen of the way in which the 


Pullman car conductors attended to their 
business. 

“All the time the train was rushing 
ahead at a speed that would have been 
counted worth noticing even on the New 
York Central. When she struck a curve 
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—and there were lots of them—she just 
left the track entirely, and swung round 
that curve with her wheels in the air. 
And when she did strike the track again 
you can bet that things shook. Of course 
I don’t mean that the train actually did 
leave the track, but that was the way it 
would have seemed to you if you had 
been aboard that car. I went to the for¬ 
ward door to see if there was any chance 
of getting into or over the baggage car 
and so reaching the engineer, but it would 
have taken a monkey in first-rate train¬ 
ing to have climbed over that baggage 
car without breaking his neck at the rate 
at which we were running. I went back 
into the sleeper again, and, holding on to 
a berth, tried to light up a cigar, but 
somehow the match didn’t seem to take 
much interest in the thing. I felt confi¬ 
dent that in a few minutes more the car 
would leave the track and go to everlast¬ 
ing smash, and I remember feeling thank¬ 
ful that I had gone over my accounts just 
before leaving Jericho, and that nobody 
could fail to understand them. Just then 
I thought of the brake. If I should go 
out on the platform and put the brake on, 
the engineer would feel the drag on the 
car and would stop the train, unless he 
was stark mad. At anyrate, the thing was 
worth trying. 

“ I got out on the platform, hanging on 
for all I was worth to the hand rail, until 
I got hold of the brake wheel. It was as 
rusty as if it had been soaking in water 
for a week, but I didn’t mind that I 
jammed that brake down good and hard, 
but the brake-chain snapped almost as easy 
as the bell-cord, and there was an end of 
that plan for stopping the train. Of 
course, I knew that a brake-chain some¬ 
times snaps, and you can’t prevent it, but 
it was curious that both the bell-cord and 
the brake-chain on that car should have 
been good for nothing. 

“Well, I got back into the car again, 
and I took a middling good drink of the 
whisky, and it sort of warmed up my 


courage. I never was a drinking man 
even in my young days, for I despise a 
drunkard, especially if he is a railroad 
man. But I hadn’t had above six or seven 
drinks that day, and I knew that another 
moderate one wouldn’t do me any harm. 



“I GOT HOLD OF THE BRAKE-WHEEL.” 


I was beginning to feel a little better, 
when I remembered that I had never 
heard the whistle of the locomotive since 
we had started from Manlius station. 
That showed me that the engineer wasn’t 
either drunk or mad, for in either case he 
would have blown his whistle about two- 
thirds of the time; there being nothing 
that a crazy man or a drunken engineer 
finds as soothing as a steam whistle. I 
couldu’t explain our flying around curves 
and over level crossings without sounding 
the whistle, except on the theory that the 
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I dropped dead in his cab. 
But then there would have been the fire¬ 
man. Both of the men couldn’t very well 
have died at the same minute, and if there 


was anything the matter with the engineer, 
the fireman would naturally either have 
stopped the train and tried to get help, or 
he would have run it very cautiously, that 
not being his usual business, and would 
have been very particular about whistling 
at the proper places. Not hearing the 
whistle was, on the whole, more astonish¬ 
ing to me than finding a Pullman car with¬ 
out a passenger, or without a nigger 
porter; and with the bed-clothes soaked 


with water, and the bell cord almost too 
rotten to bear its own weight. 

“There wasn’t a thing to be seen through 
the car windows, for they were thick with 
dirt. So, wanting to get some 
idea of the locality that wc 
had got to, I went out on 
the rear platform again, and 
getting down on the lower step 
I leaned out to have a look all 
around. Just then we started 
around another curve, and 
what with my fingers being a 
little numb, and what with the 
swaying of the car, I lost my 
hold, and was shot off that 
train like a mail-bag that is 
chucked on to our platform 
when the Pacific express goes 
booming by. 

“Luckily I fell into a snow¬ 
bank and wasn’t seriously hurt. 
However, the shock stunned 
me for a while, and when I 
came to, and found that I had 
no bones broken, and that my 
skull was all right, I picked 
myself up and started to walk 
down the track till I should 
come to a house. After walk¬ 
ing, as I should judge, about 
half a mile, I came to East 
Fabiusville, where there is a 
little tavern, and mighty glad 
I was to see it. I knocked 
the landlord up and got a bed, 
and it was noon the next day 
before I woke up. 

“There wasn't any train to Jericho 
until after three o’clock, so not having 
anything to do, I looked up the landlord, 
and found he was an old acquaintance of 
mine, by the name of Hank Simmons. 
When I told him that I had come to 
Fabiusville by a night train, he sort of 
smiled, and I could see he didn’t believe 
me. ‘ I don’t say that the train stopped 
here,’ I said, 1 for the last I saw of it was a 
mile or so up the road, where I fell off the 
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rear platform into a snow-bank. But all 
the same, I did come most of the way from 
Manlius last night in a Pullman sleeper/ 

“ ‘ Then you must have come on what 
the boys call the ghost train/ feys Hank. 

“ * What train’s that ? ’ says 1. 

“ 4 Why, it’s the ghost of the train that 
went off the bridge on the Muskahoot 
river. The boys do say that every once 
in a while there is a train made up of a 
locomotive, a baggage-car, and a Pullman 
sleeper that comes down the road a hust¬ 
lin’, and goes off the Muskahoot bridge 
into the river. I never saw no such train 
myself, but there’s lots of folks living 
along this road that have seen it, and 
you’d have hard work to convince 'em 
that it isn’t the ghost of the 'wrecked 
train. Come to think of it, that there 
train was wrecked just a year ago last 
night, and it’s probable that her ghost 
was out for an airing, as you might say/ 

“ Well, when I came to think the thing 
over, I came to the conclusion that Hank 
was right, and that the Pullman with the 
wet bedclothes, and the rotten bell-cord, 
was nothing, more or less, than the ghost 
of a car. However, I didn’t say much 
more to Hank about it at the time, for the 
less a man talks about seeing ghosts the 
better it is for him, if he wants to be con¬ 
sidered a reliable man. But as soon as I 
got back to Jericho I went to see the 
Division Superintendent and told him the 
whole story. 

“ ‘ See here,’ he said, when I had got 
through, ‘ I suppose I ought to report you, 
but considering that you were noton duty 
last night, and that you’re not a drinking 
man as a general thing, I shan’t say any¬ 
thing about it. But if you’ll take my 
advice, you’ll not tell that ridiculous story 
to anybody else/ 

“ ‘ Then you think I was drunk and 
dreamed the whole thing, do you 1 ’ I 
asked. 

“ * I don’t think so,” says he, * I’m sure 
of it. I’ve just been over the division 
reports, and no such train as you describe 


has been seen at any station. Besides, 
I know where every Pullman car in the 
company’s service is just at this identical 
time, and, it’s impossible that a Pullman 
should have been on the Manlius branch 
last night. No train of any kind went 
over that branch between eight o’clock 
last night, and seven o’clock this morn- 
ing/ 

“ ‘ Then I wish you’d explain how I 
travelled from Manlius station to East 
Fabiusville last night between nine and 
twelve. I can prove by the conductor of 
the up train that he let me off at Manlius 
after eight o’clock last night, and I can 
prove by the landlord of the Fabiusville 
Tavern that I put up at his house just 
before twelve o’clock. A man, whether 
he is drunk or sober, can’t travel seventy 
miles in three hours, unless he does it on 
a railroad train.’ 

“The Superintendent was a mighty smart 
man, but this conundrum of mine was 
more than he could answer. So he only 
smiled, in an aggravating sort of way, and 
said, * You’d better take my advice and 
keep quiet. You know how down the 
Directors are on any man that drinks too 
much whisky. If you go about talking 
of this adventure of yours the chances are 
you’ll lose your place.’ 

“ Just then I happened to think of the 
piece of bell-cord that I had taken from 
the car. I put my hand in my pocket, 
and there it was, sure enough. I held it 
up, and said to the Superintendent: 
‘There’s a piece of the rotten bell-cord 
that I told you about. Perhaps you’ll 
say I dreamed six feet of cord into my 
pocket.’ 

“The Superintendent took it, and I 
could see that he was some considerable 
staggered. ‘ You sa} r you got this out of 
the Pullman sleeper that you dreamed 
about ? ’ he asked. 

“ ‘ That’s just exactly and precisely the 
identical place where I got that cord 
aforesaid,’ says I, as solemn as if I was 
on my oath. 
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“ ‘ Well! ’ says he, 1 1 take back what I 
said about you’re haying been drunk. That 
there cord hasn’t been in use in any car 
on this road for more than a year. The 
last car that had a cord like that was the 
one that went into the Muskahoot river. 
That’s a cotton cord, and we don’t use 
anything but hemp nowadays.’ 

“ ‘ Then you think that I was on a 
ghost train after all,’ says I. 

“ ‘ I think,’ says he, ‘ that the less you 
say about it the better—that is, if you 
care to follow my advice. If you keep 
on talking about it you’ll have half the 
trainmen on the division watching for 
ghosts and neglecting their regular duties.’ 
a Of course, I promised to do as the 


Superintendent said, and I never mention¬ 
ed the ghost train until this particular 
Superintendent had skipped to Canada 
with over a hundred thousand dollars. 
He was a most amazing smart man, and 
if I had gone against his wishes, I wouldn’t 
have stayed in the company’s service very 
long. However, when I did begin to tell 
the story, nobody believed me, except 
now and then an old train hand who had 
seen ghost trains himself, and knew all 
about ’em. I’ve told you the story as 
straight as a die, and you can take it or 
leave it just as you choose. As Horace 
says, ‘There’s more things in heaven 
and the other place than any philosopher 
ever dared to dream about.’ ” 











THE PICTURE OF THE CURSE. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 
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I. 

OU ask me to recount the dark 
and fateful tragedy in which 
it was my lot, more as a 
spectator than an actor, to be 
involved. The chief persons concerned 
in it are dead, the picture which wrought 
out so terrible a vengeance has been re¬ 
moved to a public museum, where its 
identity has long been lost. So be it; I 
will relate the story. 

I was staying at the time, as you may 
have heard, in the ancient city of Pisa, in 
Italy—in Italy, the land of beauty and 
secrecy, the land of passion and revenge. 
I had been in Pisa not many weeks when 
I was met at the corner of the Colonnade 
one morning by my friend Professor 
Ronnfeldt. We both spoke Italian, and 
it was in that language that he greeted 
me. 

‘ You are the very man I wanted to 
meet, ’ he said. “ Have you any particular 
engagement for this afternoon ? ” 

“I have none,” I replied. “Why; is 
there anything which you want me to 
do ? ” 

“ I want you to come with me, together 
with an Italian gentleman, the young 
Count Assorli, to inspect a picture in the 
Soffareno Palace. It is called —The 
Picture of the Curse ” 

Naturally, struck by so strange a title, I 
asked Herr Ronnfeldt to explain its mean¬ 
ing. He then gave me the following 
account, which I regret that my memory 
does not allow me to reproduce in the 
Professor’s own words. There were many 
other particulars, no doubt, which I have 
forgotten, but the main outline is correctly 
preserved. 

“You are aware” (he began) “that the 
old and once haughty house of Soffareno is 
now only represented by the young Mar- 
chesa, who is at present lying at the point 
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of death. Twenty years ago, however, 
when the old Marquis was alive, the 
Soffareni were in the full zenith of pros¬ 
perity and fortune. The Marquis Vincen- 
tio had married the most beautiful lady in 
Pisa, and she had brought him tw*o lovely 
children, a boy—the one who died the 
other day—and a girl, the young Marchesa 
Helena. Ever since the nuptials the 
palace had been one continued scene of 
pleasure and festivity. Every day the old 
Marquis devised some fresh amusement or 
some added luxury to gratify his young 
wife; and she, on her part, threw herself 
into the tide of enjoyment with all the 
abandon of her youth. 

“Foremost among those who contri¬ 
buted to the wild revels of the Soffareno 
Palace was a young and handsome painter, 
by name Andrea Chiatto. He was not a 
native of Pisa, nor, it seemed, of Tuscany. 
No one, in fact, could say from what part 
of Italy he had come. But his talent as an 
artist was undoubted, and equally remark¬ 
able were his powers in all the kindred arts 
or sciences of design, of architecture, and 
even of mechanics. In addition, it was 
said that his studies sometimes partook of 
a mysterious character, for a light was 
often seen burning in the topmost window 
of his solitary dwelling long after mid¬ 
night, and even on to the very moment of 
dawn. The rumour among the common 
people asserted that Chiatto was a follower 
of unlawful knowledge. In less ignorant 
circles his nightly vigils were ascribed to 
the practice of scientific experiments, and 
he was credited with researches into those 
strange, half-understood forces of nature 
which are grouped under the empirical 
name of animal magnetism. 

“To those who were intimate with him 
—if any could be said to be truly intimate 
with this reserved and singular man—he 
admitted a certain leaning towards the 







occult arts. He professed belief in many 
of the marvels related of modern spiritual¬ 
ism, and was not unwilling at times to 
give illustrations of his own peculiar 
powers as a mesmerist. Such was Andrea 
Chiatto. 

“ He had not been long in Pisa when old 
Soffareno sent for him to the palace, and 
asked him to execute a portrait of his wife. 
The painter accepted the commission, and 
a handsome price was agreed upon, to be 
paid on the completion of the picture. 
The Marchesa was next approached, and 
she consented to appoint certain hours 
during which the artist might attend and 
pursue his labour. He came regularly 
and often, and for a month the picture 
made steady progress. 


“ At the end of that time, however, a 
singular thing occurred. Chiatto suddenly 
declared himself dissatisfied with his work, 
and, tearing the canvas in pieces, de¬ 
manded leave to begin all over again. 
The beautiful sitter, whether flattered by 
this display of anxiety, or secretly willing 
to prolong the series of meetings with 
Andrea for which his task gave occasion, 
made no difficulty, and the sittings went 
on for another lengthened period. 

“ But the same thing was to be repeated. 
When a sufficient number of weeks had 
slipped past, the artist again pronounced 
his efforts to be wholly unworthy of their 
exquisite subject. The nearly-completed 
portrait was again destroyed, and a third 
canvas was set upon the easel. 
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“ By this time the ingenuity of Chiatto 
and the Marchesa’s complaisance began to 
be the talk of Pisa; and it was in the in¬ 
evitable course of things that the voice 
should penetrate at last to the ears of the 
man whose honour was most interested. 

“ From this point conjecture as to what 
took place must to some extent supply 
the place of narrative. The Soflareni 
have ever been noted for a certain cold 
pride which isolates them from public 
sympathies, at the same time that it makes 
them peculiarly averse to anything in the 
nature of a public scandal. Hence in 
the preset? instance, the proceedings of 
the Marquis must have been extremely 
guarded and deliberate. So far as the 
information available suffers an opinion to 
be formed, he made no attempt to surprise 
the couple at one of their frequent inter¬ 
views. He seems to have preferred to 
confront his wife alone and in private with 
the terrible suspicions for which her name 
had become the target, and to have satis¬ 
fied himself, from her confession or from 
her evasion, that she had merited the doom 
of faithlessness. 

“ To admit, by seeking revenge, that his 
honour had been sullied by a man of 
Chiatto’s low birth, he must have con¬ 
sidered beneath his dignity. But the un¬ 
happy woman could not be allowed to 
live, and to confer, perhaps, the name of 
Soffareno upon the offspring of a wander¬ 
ing painter. Recourse was had to poison. 
No cry was heard, no warning given ; but 
when Andrea came at the usual hour to 
renew his Penelope-like labour, he found, 
dressed in the same robes and jewels, and 
sitting in the same attitude he had chosen 
for his portrait, the corpse of the woman 
he had loved. 

“ He uttered not a word, but came away, 
bearing his unfinished canvas. He made 
no report of what he had seen to the 
public authorities ; and meanwhile the 
Marquis Soffareno procured a medical 
certificate that the Marchesa had died from 
an overdone of a certain medicine pre¬ 


scribed for her a short time previously. 
In those days, and in Italy, the law did 
not easily penetrate into the recesses of the 
noble’s palace; and the air in Pisa was 
not freer from corruption than elsewhere. 
The punishment inflicted by the Marquis, 
moreover, was one sanctioned by public 
opinion, and even, within certain restric¬ 
tions, by the public code of Tuscany. 
No enquiry was, therefore, instituted, and 
after a time it appeared as if no one 
retained any remembrance of the unhappy 
lady’s fate. 

“ It was remarked that Andrea Chiatto 
lingered on in Pisa, although the houses 
of the nobility were no longer open to 
him, and he could scarcely hope to obtain 
any further employment in his profession 
as a portrait painter. He went out but 
little into the streets of the town, but 
whenever he did appear, he was seen 
to be preserving a cheerful demeanour, 
and by no means that of a man who was 
given over to thoughts of revenge. He 
continued to keep his mysterious light 
burning through the unhallowed hours of 
darkness, and the belief in his magical 
powers, among the lower orders of the 
people, grew stronger every day. 

“ The popular interest in this strange 
character was at its height, when it all at 
once became known that he had actually 
written to his enemy Soffareno, offering 
him as a gift the completed portrait of the 
unfortunate Marchesa. 

“By this time the feelings of the hus¬ 
band had undergone a certain change. 
The extreme tenderness he had formerly 
felt for his youthful bride revived over her 
grave; and if he did not wish his stern 
deed undone, he at all events began to 
let his recollection dwell fondly on the 
time before his joy in her had suffered 
the chill of change and doubt. Strange 
as it may seem, then, he closed with the 
offer of the painter, and agreed to sub¬ 
mit to the conditions by which it was 
accompanied. 

“ These conditions were far more extra- 
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ordinary than the offer itself. Chiatto 
stipulated that a room should be set apart 
for the reception of the picture, and that 
he should be permitted to come at his 



own time, and place it himself upon the 
walls. He required that the key of the 
room should be sent to him in advance, 
and insisted that no one should be per¬ 
mitted to enter until the work of hanging 
the picture was accomplished to his satis¬ 
faction. He intended to bring his own 
ladder and everything necessary for put¬ 
ting the picture in its place ; and no 
person was to question him, coming or 
going. 

“Having obtained these concessions, 
the painter arrived at the palace one day at 
the hour of dawn, with a conveyance, on 
which were two huge and unwieldy pack¬ 
ages cased in black cloth. Assisted by the 
driver of the waggon, Chiatto carried 
these to the room appointed—the room 
into .which it will be necessary for us to 


enter this afternoon—and locked himself 
in alone. For the next half-hour sounds 
of hammering were occasionally heard 
from inside, and the shifting of furniture 
from place to place. Finally, the artist 
again summoned his waggoner, and, lock¬ 
ing the door behind them, they carried 
back one of the two packages to the 
vehicle. 

“ The man then drove off, while Chiatto 
astonished the servants, who had been 
watching his movements, by ordering 
them to bring him before the owner of 
the palace. 

“ Smitten with apprehension, they 
obeyed, and the two enemies found them 
selves face to face. 

“ The Marquis had already been informed 
of the'painter’s arrival, and of his eccen 
trie behaviour, and had hastily risen, and 
come out in his dressing-gown, moved, 
partly by curiosity and partly by a secret 
longing to gaze at the earliest moment 
upon the features of the once-loved dead. 

“ The meeting between the two was an 
embarrassing one, but the Marquis began 
to frame some acknowledgment of the 
artist’s gift. 

“Chiatto interrupted him. 

“ ‘ Sir,’ he said. ‘ I did not come here 
for your thrniks. There’—casting it 
down before him with a clang—‘ is the 
key of your room. Go to it, and look at 
your picture as soon as you please. But 
beware ; for upon that portrait you have 
received into your house lies the curse of 
Andrea Chiatto, and every creature who 
looks upon it shall die ! * 

“ After saying this, he strode away with 
frowning brow and flashing eyes, so that 
all the servants fell back from before him. 
That same hour he disappeared from Pisa, 
and no one has ever since heard where he 
has gone. 

“If old Soffareno was daunted for a 
moment by this threat, he soon shook off 
his fears, and affecting to despise the 
words of Chiatto as the vapourings of a 
charlatan, he picked up the key, and 
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departed to the chamber of the portrait. 
Not one man of all the household ven¬ 
tured to accompany him. Overcome by 
their fear of the unknown and mysterious 
powers of the painter, they hung in a 
group at the far end of the corridor, and 
at that distance watched their master 
enter through the forbidden door.” 

II. 

“Two minutes elapsed” (continuedthe 
Professor), during which they heard 
nothing At the end of that time the 
door was thrown open, and the Marquis 
rushed out of the accursed chamber, 
trembling in £very limb, and looking sick 
unto death. 

“The attendants hastened to him, and, 
after locking the door by his feebly- 
muttered directions, and withdrawing the 
key, they carried him to his bedroom. 
The little boy and girl were sent for, too 
young to understand what was passing 
around them, and their father bestowed 
on them his last caresses. The priest 
arrived next, and in his ear, and his alone, 
did the dying man confide the secrets of 
the mysterious room. Within an hour 
the Marquis expired, his last words con¬ 
taining a solemn injunction that no mem¬ 
ber of his family should ever attempt to 
look upon the picture invested with so 
terrible an influence. 

“ From that time forward the portrait 
resting in its dread concealment received 
the name by which it is known to every 
intimate of the Saffareno Palace — The 
Picture of the Curse. 

“ For twenty years the dying command 
of the Marquis was scrupulously obeyed, 
and no human foot crossed the threshold 
of the chamber of the portrait. No 
earthly inducement, indeed, could have 
tempted any of the superstitious members 
of the household to brave the curse which 
had been so swiftly and horribly fulfilled 
before their eyes. It was reserved for the 
heir of the old Marquis, now grown to 
man’s estate, to tempt, for the second 


time, the awful denunciation attached to 
the portrait of his mother. 

“ The Marchesa Helena tells me ” (said 
Herr Ronnfeldt) “ that it was against her 
will, and in spite of her earnest remon¬ 
strances, that her brother ventured upon 
such a step. But the young Vincente 
was bold, even to foolhardiness, and 
being, besides, a freethinker, he especially 
prided himself on his indifference to all 
terrors not of a physical and tangible 
kind. Some of his college companions, 
it would seem, started the idea in his 
mind by questioning him about what they 
scoffingly termed the enchanted portrait. 
And, partly to dissipate the effect of these 
jeers, partly out of a natural and amiable 
desire to behold the features of his dead 
parent, the young Marquis finally an¬ 
nounced his determination to explore the 
fatal room. 

“ Having once fixed his intention, no 
persuasions on the part of those who 
sought to restrain him were of any avail. 
He discovered the key used by his father 
among a pile of musty documents, and in 
the full tide of youth and health and 
energy, he passed the doorway of the for¬ 
bidden chamber and disappeared from 
view. 

“ He was gone for about a quarter of an 
hour. I happened to be in the palace at 
the time. I had but recently come to 
Pisa for a prolonged rest from my studies, 
which, as you know, have chiefly lain in 
the direction of physics, chemistry, and 
the allied sciences. Among my introduc¬ 
tions happened to be one to a great friend 
of the young Marquis Sofifareno’s, and J 
rapidly became intimate at the palace. 

“ Never have I witnessed so sudden and 
ghastly a change in any man as had taken 
place in Vincente Soffareno, when he 
staggered, rather than walked, into the 
salon where we awaited him. Personally, 

I must admit that I had looked upon the 
legendary terrors of the picture as the 
merest fable, and I am afraid I had done 
something to encourage young Soffareno 
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to prosecute his adventure. Judge of 
my surprise and consternation, therefore, 
when I saw him creep back, looking as a 
man might look who had just received a 
mortal wound. 

“ I asked him what had happened. He 
forbore reply. Dismayed by his dreadful 
silence, I withdrew, and it was not till 
after his death that I gleaned from his 
sister Helena a meagre account of what 
had taken place. 

“ Meanwhile, as soon as I had had time 
for reflection, I felt disposed to attribute 
the disorder from which the young man 
evidently suffered to a disturbance of the 
nervous system. I theorised thus:—A 
young man, of sanguine temperament, 
goes into'a room invested with the most 
appalling traditions, in which he himself 
unconsciously half-believes; he goes more¬ 
over to view the portrait of a mother who, 
as he has doubtless heard, came to a 
violent end under peculiarly shocking cir¬ 
cumstances. He enters in a high state 
of excitement, and in all probability the 
first object that meets his eye is a skull or 
skeleton, or some such horrible object, 
above which perhaps hangs a portrait into 
whose expression the artist has conveyed 
all of frightful, all of loathsome, all of 
Satanic that his art could command. A 
nervous shudder runs through the in¬ 
truder, he mistakes this natural trembling 
for an occult visitation, latent superstition 
asserts itself, and he finally issues from 
the apartment deeply persuaded that he 
has been mortally stricken by some in¬ 
visible power. 

“ Reasoning in this way, I tried to im¬ 
press the Marchesa with my view of her 
brother’s case. She was not, I think, 
really convinced by me, but she no doubt 
thought it her duty to adopt any theory 
that afforded the least hope, and she 
urged my views upon her brother. It was 
then that he opened his lips to her, and 
related his experiences within the chamber 
of the portrait. 

“ 4 When I went into that room.’ he 


told her, 4 1 thought exactly as you and 
the Professor do. I expected to find 
some such theatrical arrangement, and, 
therefore, if I had seen it, it would 
not have startled me in the least. But 
the room contained nothing of the kind. 
Instead, I saw at oTie end a confused 
heap of furniture and ornaments, while 
on the wall at the opposite end was 
the only picture in the room, an exqui¬ 
sitely painted portrait of a young and 
beautiful woman, richly dressed and 
adorned with gems, and in feature show¬ 
ing an unmistakable likeness to yourself. 
I sat down on a chair that happened to be 
standing in front of the picture, and fixed 
my eyes steadily upon it, waiting to see 
if anything would happen. Presently I 
detected a feeling of numbness creeping 
over me. At first I treated it as a mere 
delusion, but by degrees it was succeeded 
by a dreadful sickness, my eyes swam, 
the picture grew obscure, and I got up 
and came away as best I could. There 
was absolutely nothing to cause what has 
happened to me, beyond the mere act of 
my looking at the picture. That there is 
some occult power at work I am now 
convinced, and nothing shall ever make 
me believe otherwise.’ 

“U$ing expressions like these,he handed 
the key of the chamber to his sister, and 
earnestly implored her to let no mortal 
soul ever make use of it again. 

“ His orders were respected as long as 
he remained alive. He lingered on for 
nearly a wee!:, refusing to see any phy¬ 
sician, and at last expired in his sister’s 
arms, consoled with all the rites of the 
Roman Church. 

“ I dare say you, in common with others, 
have remarked on the fatality of the 
beautiful Helena herself being seized with 
illness immediately after her brother’s 
death. The fact is that her anxiety to 
fathom the secret of the terrible picture 
was too strong for her dread of its powers. 
Accordingly she one day informed me 
of her intention to penetrate into the 
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chamber, and requested me to accom¬ 
pany her as far as the corridor, and there 
wait for her reappearance. 

“ I earnestly entreated her to allow me to 
pass with her into the room, but to this 
she would by no means consent. 

“ ‘ If this picture is indeed fraught with 
death to all who behold it,’ she said, ‘ it 
is right that the curse should only fall 
upon the members of our house. Let me 
go in alone, and if I need your help, you 
can come to me when you hear my voice.’ 



“I had to submit, and from my position 
in the corridor I watched her pass through 
the fatal door. No sound followed, but 
after an interval of time similar to that in 
the case of her brother, she emerged, 
stricken in the same dreadful way, and 
fell into my arms. Staying only to lock 


the door, and withdraw the key, I called 
for help, and we bore her to her own room. 

“ Immediately afterwards I sent for the 
family physician, to whom I briefly related 
the circumstances. He at once took the 
view which I had come to in Vincente’s 
case, namely, that it must be a case of 
nervous shock. 

“ However, at this juncture the Count of 
Assorli came on the scene. He is the 
affianced lover of the Marchesa, to whom 
he was passionately attached long before 
her brother’s death left her one of the 
wealthiest heiresses in Tuscany. The 
Count is a perfectly fearless man, the 
very type of a cavalier, but strongly tinged 
with religious ideas, and therefore inclined 
to look at these tragic events in a super¬ 
stitious light. To him, considering him 
as a member of the family, I explained 
my ideas. 

“ ‘ Count Assorli,’ I said, ‘ I no longer 
hold the view which has been adopted by 
the Marchesa’s physician, that her illness 
is to be accounted for by any impression 
on the nervous system. In the first place, 
I can hardly believe that two different in¬ 
dividuals,of widely differing temperaments, 
would be affected in precisely the same 
way by any subjective influence. In the 
second place, the arrangements of this 
secret chamber, as described to the Mar¬ 
chesa by her brother, are irreconcilable 
with any such idea. It is impossible to 
suppose that the mere act of gazing upon 
a beautiful portrait could produce the 
fearful effects I have seen. In other 
words, the conclusion I have been driven 
to is that these disasters are the yvork of 
some real outward agency.’ 

“ The Count crossed himself. 

“ ‘ Do you mean, Signor Professor, that 
you think there is really a supernatural 
agency at work ? ’ he asked. 

“ At the risk of wounding his religious 
prejudices, I answered firmly— 

“ ‘ It is not a question of thinking. As 
a perfectly sane man, having my nerves 
under proper control, and my constitution 
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in sound working order, I know that these 
results, like all others, must have been pro¬ 
duced by some natural physical means, 
which can be discovered by a sufficiently 
close examination. What I propose to you 
to do is this. Let us try, by actual ex¬ 
periment, to ascertain what these means 
are, and how they operate, in order to 
place ourselves in a position to deal, with 
some slight hope of success, with the 
malady which is now baffling the physician 
of the Lady Helena. , 

“ Whatever the Count's private opinion 
may have been, he could not resist the 
hope held out by these words, and he 
at once agreed to fall in with my plan. 
We have no need to consult the Mar- 
chesa, I having retained the key of the 
chamber; and, it being a matter of life 
and death, we neither of us deem it im¬ 
proper to proceed without her knowledge. 
Our plan is simply this : It is evident to 
me that the mechanism which I expect to 
discover, and which undoubtedly points 
to the highest skill on the part of Chiatto, 
is of such a character that the ordinary 
action of a person entering the room, and 
looking at the picture is sufficient to set 
it in motion. Therefore, what is required 
is for some person of sufficient coolness 
and courage to go through this part, while 
competent observers station themselves 
inside the room and watch closely for the 
faintest indication of the secret. Assorli, 
with a chivalrous disregard of conse¬ 
quences, has volunteered to play this 
dangerous part; I propose to be one of 
the observers, and, with the Count’s per¬ 
mission, I was coming to ask you to be 
the other.” 

Thus Professor Ronnfeldt. 

I will not deny that my interest and 
curiosity had been roused to a high pitch 
by what, at this distance of time, appears 
a comparatively plain and unexciting nar¬ 
rative. The prospect of being present 
and assisting at the solution of so dark 
a mystery enticed me strongly. On the 
other hand, I felt bound to hint to the 


Professor that he was not likely to find 
me of much use as a scientific detective. 

But to this objection he would not 
listen, stating that all he sought was an 
honourable witness, who would come to 
the investigation with a mind unbiassed 
by any superstitious prejudice. It would 
have been affectation to resist further, and 
we parted with an agreement to meet on 
the threshold of the fatal chamber at 
three o’clock that day. 

III. 

It was a fine, hot afternoon in Sep¬ 
tember. As I ascended the broad stone 
steps of the huge mansion, built in that 
large and stately style which Italian 
architects employ, there was an utter still¬ 
ness in the air, an almost oppressive calm. 
A sultry mist enshrouded the landscape ; 
the trees drooped their branches; the 
flowers were sunk upon their stalks; the 
very birds had ceased to sing. A richly- 
liveried servant preceded me with cat¬ 
like footfall through noble halls and 
up majestic stairways, into a large, low 
salon, draped and frescoed in the taste 
of a former generation. But I had no 
time to mark the details of the couches 
and bronzes and confusion of ornaments, 
for there were already present, and only 
waiting my arrival, the tall, dark, 
moustachioed Italian, and his strangely- 
contrasted companion, the thick-set, 
beetle-browed Professor. 

I was suitably introduced to Count 
Assorli, and then, without further words, 
we made our way towards the apartment 
which contained The Picture of the Curse. 

We had not a long distance to traverse. 
Passing down a few broad, shallow steps, 
which descended at right angles to the 
principal flight, we proceeded along a 
spacious, well-lit gallery, and halted at 
the third door. The glare of sunlight 
upon the yellow panels seemed to make 
the whole adventure more weird and un¬ 
natural. In perfect silence our guide 
produced the key, which he had retained 
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in his possession, and in another moment 
the door stood wide open. 

Looking in, I perceived that the door 
opened into the centre of an oblong 
room of considerable size. At the end 
to our left, as we stood waiting to go in, 

I caught sight of the strange jumble of 
tables and chairs, of vases and decora¬ 
tions of all kinds, which Vincente Sof- 
fareno had described to his sister on his 
death-bed. Immediately in front of us 
the room was bare. What lay to the 
right was at present concealed by the 
open door, which intercepted our view in 
that direction. 

There was a brief deliberation before 
we made our entrance. The Count 
Assorli desired to be the first to cross the 
threshold, considering that to do so was 
to occupy the post of honour. But the 
Professor, whose solemn manner showed 
how gravely he thought of the situation, 
urged the desirability of a different 
course. 

“ Your part,” he said to the Count, “ is 
to enter the room, as much in your 
ordinary manner as possible, and devote 
yourself to the one task of inspecting the 
portrait which you will find there. We, 
on the other hand, must restrict ourselves 
to watching, not the picture, but you. 
To do this with complete success we 
must take up our stations in advance, so 
as not to lose sight of you for a single 
instant from the time you come in. We 
will therefore enter first, and at a signal 
from me, you will follow, taking no notice 
whatever of our presence, and endeavour¬ 
ing to demean yourself in exactly the 
same way as you may imagine the former 
victims of this death-trap to have done.” 

Count Assorli having given his assent, 
Herr Ronnfeldt led the way into the 
room. As I followed I could not resist 
a hasty glance at the wall which had 
hitherto been concealed from us, and on 
which, as I had been led to expect, hung 
the work of Andrea Chiatto. The brief 
glimpse which I permitted myself showed 


me that the portrait was of uncommon 
beauty, and executed with a high degree 
of art. Then, withdrawing my attention 
alike from the picture and from my com¬ 
panion, I bent my gaze in the direction 
from which the Count was to approach. 
I had stationed myself against the nearest 
wall, close to the door, while the Professor 
had crossed over and taken up a position 
on the other side of an old, high-backed 
chair, which stood in front of the picture, 
and within a few yards of it. 

Immediately on the signal being given, 
the Count walked with a slow but firm tread 
into the chamber. His face was pale, but he 
betrayed no other sign ot agitation. Taking 
a comprehensive glance around him, he at 
once caught sight of the object which was 
to absorb his attention, and stepped deli¬ 
berately along the floor in its direction. 
Noticing the old chair as he approached, 
standing as if it had been left there by 
some former visitor to the room, he took 
his seat in it, and, leaning back against the 
faded velvet cushion, settled down to a 
steady contemplation of the portrait in 
front of him. For several minutes I re¬ 
marked nothing more. 

Then, afl at once, I thought I noticed a 
change in the aspect of the man I was 
watching. His eyeballs, all the time 
turned steadily in the direction of the can¬ 
vas,appeared to me to be getting unnatur¬ 
ally bright, and projecting forward from 
their sockets. Directly after I saw a grey 
tinge sweep across his face, and, catching 
his breath, he let his head sink slightly 
between his shoulders. He was now, I 
noticed, leaning forward in a different atti¬ 
tude to that which he had taken up at 
first. 

Before I had time to draw any con¬ 
clusions of my own from what I had ob¬ 
served, my companion intervened. 

“ Rise,” he cried out in a quick, strained 
voice, “ rise and come away. I have seen 
enough.” 

The Italian turned his head with a 
startled movement, and then, in the act of 
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springing to his feet, seemed suddenly to 
realise that he was ill. The ashen tinge 
I had remarked on his face had now 
deepened to a leaden pallor, and he put 
his hand feebly to his head, as if be¬ 
wildered as to his movements. The Pro¬ 
fessor stepped swiftly to his side, and 
drawing the Count’s arm within his own, 
assisted him out into the corridor. There 
we laid him down upon a couch—for I had 
lent my aid as well—and then Herr Ronn- 
feldt beckoned me back into the chamber. 

“ What did you see ? ” he whispered, 
with a troubled, fearful air. 

“Nothing,” I replied; “that is to say, 
nothing which in any way furnished me 
with a clue to the Count’s extraordinary 
seizure.” 

“ Ah ! Did you observe him sit down 
in that chair ? ” 

He pointed to the antique piece of 
furniture which stood in front of the 
portrait. Its frame was of dark oak, 
elaborately carved, and the high, upright 
back was padded with the red velvet 
cushion already described. 

“Yes, I saw him sit there. What of 

“ Did you notice him lean against that 
velvet cushion in the back ? ” 

“I noticed it, but-” 

“ One moment! Did you see him start 
upright within a few seconds, and hastily 
pass his right hand down his back, as if 
something had scratched it ? ” 

I shook my head. This action had 
escaped me. Even if I had noticed it, I 
should probably not have detected any 
significance in it I told the Professor as 
much. 

His next words opened my eyes. 

“ There lies the secret,” he announced, 
advancing towards the chair. “ In that 
unconscious movement of the Count’s, 
and in that alone, is there the faintest clue 
to what has happened. Help me to carry 
this chair out of the room to some place 
where we can examine it with care.” 

As he spoke he took hold of the chair 


with both hands on one side, while I did 
the same on the other. A simultaneous 
cry of nervous horror broke from us both. 

The chair was firmly fastened to the 
floor. 

I felt a cold shudder creeping through 
every vein at this dumb manifestation of 
a terrible unseen will. As for my com¬ 
panion, the blood had literally forsaken 
his face. It was as if we had been re¬ 
sisted by the clutch of a dead hand. 

My friend did not take long to recover 
himself. 

“ I will not leave this room till I have 
fathomed this hellish mystery to the bot¬ 





tom,” he exclaimed “ And here, if I am 
not mistaken, we shall find the secret.” 

He pointed to the velvet cushion in the 
back of the chair, and I shuddered afresh 
as I began to have some inkling of the 
diabolical contrivance to which two lives 
—possibly four lives—had been sacrificed. 
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Meanwhile, the Professor drew out a 
sharp penknife. Opening the blade, he 
inserted it deliberately at the edge of the 
crimson velvet and rapidly ripped it away. 

To our horrified gaze there was re¬ 
vealed, instead of the ordinary lining of a 
cushion, a square steel case, imbedded in 
coarse wool, and having much the ap¬ 
pearance of a clock without a face. 
Where the hands would have come in a 
clock, however, there projected a tiny 
needle, half an inch long, and of extreme 
sharpness. 

“ That is what stabbed him,” muttered 
the Professor. “ The point is just long 
enough to reach through the velvet 
covering. But how could that have 
produced the effects we saw ? We must 
open this machine.” 

I must confess to a slight feeling of 
alarm at this point, not knowing what the 
steel case might contain. But I was 
ashamed to make any objection, and I 
assisted to hold the box firm, while my 
companion prized it open with the haft of 
his knife-blade. It was not so strongly- 
made but that it yielded to his efforts, and 
he succeeded in detaching the front, 
leaving the needle in its place. We then 
perceived that the needle was connected 
with a narrow glass jar, or tube, con¬ 
taining a liquid. The Professor pressed 
his thumb-nail against the point; it 
yielded slightly, as if working on a spring, 
and a little jet of the liquid in the tube 
instantly suffused the needle, and left a 
drop on Herr Rounfeldt’s nail. 

At this sight his expression grew 
grave in the extreme. He wrenched 
away the phial from its place, and 
cautiously sniffed at its contents. Clench¬ 
ing his teeth, he set down the phial, with 
the single word— 

“ Aconite ! ” 

My flesh crept as I witnessed this laying 
bare, after the lapse of twenty years, of 
Chiatto’s infernal scheme of vengeance. 
The contrivance was mechanically perfect, 
and it had done its work with a complete¬ 


ness which might have gratified a fiend. 
Human being after human being had 
come and sat down in the seat so in¬ 
vitingly placed for them, had leant back 
against the treacherous velvet, had felt 
the faint prick which paved the way for 
the passage of the concentrated poison 
into their veins, and, failing to give it more 
than a passing notice, had attributed the 
subsequent paralysis of their functions tc 
some agency beyond the reach of science. 
The old man, the careless youth, the beau¬ 
tiful maiden, and now the chivalrous 
soldier, had been immolated to glut the 
hatred of the wandering painter to the 
house of Soffareno. And but for the chance 
which had drawn the foreign savant, with 
his obstinate sagacity, into the circle of 
the portrait’s victims, the veil of mystery 
might have remained undrawn, and per¬ 
haps yet other lives would have fallen in 
the same deadly snare. 

One only explanation further I sought 
from the shrewd investigator whose efforts 
were to be so miserably robbed of their 
reward. I asked him to account for the 
difference in time between the operation 
of the poison in the case of Chiatto’s first 
victim, and in that of the next. 

“ In the case of the old Marquis,” he 
answered, “ the aconite was freshly dis¬ 
tilled, and did its work more rapidly. 
Probably nothing could have saved him. 
After twenty years it had lost some 
of its potency, and had remedies been 
promptly applied, death would, in my 
opinion, have been averted. But in each 
case the victim has believed in the 
supernatural character of the attack, and 
resigned himself without a struggle to his 
fate. In imbuing them with that notion, 
even more than in the construction of this 
murderous device, I am amazed at the 
infernal art with which this monster has 
elaborated his revenge.” 

You will ask me whether there was no 
possibility of saving the lovely Helena and 
her betrothed. In her case, alas ! the 
discovery came too late, and she expired 
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within the next few hours. Her lover 
might perhaps have been preserved, but 
when he learned the fate of his mistress, 
he refused the proffered antidote, and 
voluntarily followed her to the tomb 
Now the palace of the Soffarem is fall 
ing into ruin ; its treasures have been dis 


persed by the distant heirs, and only a 
few of the old friends of the race recognise, 
in the *' Portrait of a Lady ” which smiles 
from the walls of a Roman gallery, the 
bloodstained masterpiece of Andrea 
Chiatto. 
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BY H. G. WELLS. 


] CAN assure you,” said I, 
“ that it will take a very 
tangibleghost to frighten 
me.” And I stood up 
before the fire with my 
glass in my hand. 

“ It is your own choosing,” said the man 
with the withered arm, and glanced at me 



askance. 

“ Eight and twenty years,”said I, “Ihave 
lived, and never a ghost have I seen as yet.” 

The old woman sat staring hard into 
the fire, her pale eyes wide open. “ Aye,” 
she broke in, “and eight and twenty years 
you have lived, and never seen the likes 
of this house, I reckon. There’s a many 
things to see, when one’s still but eight 
and twenty.” She swayed her head slowly 
from side to side. “A many things to see 
and sorrow for.” 

I half suspected these old people were 
trying to enhance the spectral terrors of 
their house by this droning insistence. I 
put down my empty glass on the table,and, 
looking about the room, caught a glimpse 
of myself, abbreviated and broadened to 
an impossible sturdiness, in the queer old 
mirror beside the china cupboard. “Well,” 
I said, “ if I see anything to-night, I shall 
be so much the wiser. For I come to the 
business with an open mind.” 

“ It’s your own choosing,” said the man 
with the withered arm once more. 

I heard the faint sound of a stick and a 
shambling step on the flags in the passage 
outside. The door creaked on its hinges 
as a second old man entered, more bent, 
more wrinkled, more aged even than the 
first. He supported himself by the help 
of a crutch, his eyes were covered by a 
shade, and his lower lip, half averted, hung 
pale and pink from his decaying yellow 
teeth. He made straight for an arm-chair 
on the opposite side of the table, sat down 
clumsily, and began to cough. The man 


with the withered hand gave this new¬ 
comer a short glance of positive dislike ; 
the old woman took no notice of his arrival, 
but remained with her eyes fixed steadily 
on the fire. 

“ I said—it’s your own choosing,” said 
the man with the withered hand, when 
the coughing had ceased for awhile. 

“ It’s my own choosing,” I answered. 

The man with the shade became aware 
of my presence for the first time, and threw 
his head back for a moment, and sideways, 
to see me. I caught a momentary glimpse 
of his eyes, small and bright and inflamed. 
Then he began to cough and splutter again. 

“ Why don’t you drink ?” said the man 
with the withered arm, pushing the beer 
towards him. The man with the shade 
poured out a glassful with a shaking hand, 
that splashed half as much again on 
the deal table. A monstrous shadow of 
him crouched upon the wall, and mocked 
his action as he poured and drank. I 
must confess I had scarcely expected these 
grotesque custodians. There is, to my 
mind, something inhuman in senility, 
something crouching and atavistic ; the 
human qualities seem to drop from old 
people insensibly day by day. The three 
of them made me feel uncomfortable with 
their gaunt silences, their bent carriage, 
their evident unfriendliness to me and to 
one other. And that night, perhaps, I 
was in the mood for uncomfortable im¬ 
pressions. I resolved to get away from 
their vague foreshadowings of the evil 
things upstairs. 

“If, said I, “you will show me to this 
haunted room of yours, I will make myself 
comfortable there.” 

The old man with the cough jerked his 
head back so suddenly that it startled me, 
and shot another glance of his red eyes 
at me from out of the darkness under the 
shade, but no one answered me. I waited 
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a minute, glancing from one to the other. 
The old woman stared like a dead body, 
glaring into the fire with lack-lustre eyes. 

“ If,” I said, a little louder, “ if you will 
show me to this haunted room of yours, 
I will relieve you from the task of enter¬ 
taining me.” 

“ There’s a candle on the slab outside 
the door,” said the man with the withered 
hand, looking at my feet as he addressed 
me. “ But if you go to the Red Room 
to-night-” 

(“ This night of all nights ! ” said the 
old woman, softly.) 

“ You go alone.” 

“ Very well,” I answered, shortly; “ and 
which way do I go ? ” 

“You go along the passage fora bit,” 
said he, nodding his head on his shoul¬ 
der at the door, “until you come to a 
spiral staircase; and on the second land¬ 
ing is a door covered with green baize. 
Go through that, and down the long cor¬ 
ridor to the end, and the Red Room is 
on your left up the steps.” 

“ Have I got that right ? ” I said, and 
repeated his directions. 

He corrected me in one particular. 

“ And you are really going ? ” said the 
man with the shade, looking at me again for 
the third time with that queer, unnatural 
tilting of the face. 

(“This night of all nights ! ” whispered 
the old woman.) 

“ It is what I came for,” I said, and 
moved towards the door. As I did so, 
the old man with the shade rose and 
staggered round the table, so as to be 
closer to the others and to the fire. At 
the door I turned and looked at them, 
and saw they were all close together, dark 
against the firelight, staring at me over 
their shoulders, with an intent expression 
on their ancient faces. 

“Good-night,” I said, setting the door 
open. 

“ It’s your own choosing,” said the man 
with the withered arm. 

I left the door wide open until the candle 


was well alight, and then I shut them in, 
and walked down the chilly, echoing passage. 

I must confess that the oddness of 
these three old pensioners in whose charge 
her ladyship had left the castle, and the 
deep-toned, old-fashioned furniture of the 
housekeeper’s room, in which they fore¬ 
gathered, had affected me curiously in 
spite of my effort to keep myself at a 
matter-of-fact phase. They seemed to 
belong to another age, an older age, an 
age when things spiritual were indeed to 
be feared, when common-sense was un¬ 
common, an age when omens and witches 
were credible, and ghosts beyond deny¬ 
ing. Their very existence, thought I, is 
spectral; the cut of their clothing, fashions 
born in dead brains; the ornaments and 
conveniences in the room about them even 
are ghostly—the thoughts of vanished 
men, which still haunt rather than parti¬ 
cipate in the world of to day. And the 
passage I was in, long and shadowy, with 
a film of moisture glistening on the wall, 
was as gaunt and cold as a thing that is 
dead and rigid. But with an effort I sent 
such thoughts to the right-about. The 
long, draughty subterranean passage was 
chilly and dusty, and my candle flared 
and made the shadows cower and quiver. 
The echoes rang up and down the spiral 
staircase, and a shadow came sweeping up 
after me, and another fled before me into 
the darkness overhead. I came to the wide 
landing and stopped there for a moment 
listening to a rustling that I fancied I 
heard creeping behind me, and then, 
satisfied of the absolute silence, pushed 
open the unwilling baize-covered door 
and stood in the silent corridor. 

The effect was scarcely what I ex¬ 
pected, for the moonlight, coming in by 
the great window on the grand staircase, 
picked out everything in vivid black 
shadow or reticulated silvery illumina¬ 
tion. Everything seemed in its proper 
position; the house might have been 
deserted on the yesterday instead of 
twelve months ago. There were candles 
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in the sockets of the sconces, and what¬ 
ever dust had gathered on the carpets or 
upon the polished flooring was distributed 
so evenly as to be invisible in my candle¬ 
light. A waiting stillness was over every¬ 
thing. I was about to advance, and stopped 
abruptly. A bronze group stood upon the 
landing hidden from me by a corner of 
the wall; but its shadow fell with mar¬ 
vellous distinctness upon the white panel¬ 
ling, and gave me the impression of some¬ 
one crouching to waylay me. The thing 
jumped upon my attention suddenly. I 
stood rigid for half a moment, perhaps. 
Then, with my hand in the pocket that 
held the revolver, I advanced, only to dis¬ 
cover a Ganymede and Eagle, glistening 
in the moonlight. That incident for a time 
restored my nerve, and a dim porcelain 
Chinaman on a buhl table, whose head 
rocked as I passed, scarcely startled me. 

The door of the Red Room and the 
steps up to it were in a shadowy corner. 

I moved my candle from side to side in 
order to see clearly the nature of the 
recess in which I stood, before opening 
the door. Here it was, thought I, that 
my predecessor was found, and the 
memory of that story gave me a sudden 
twinge of apprehension. I glanced over 
my shoulder at the black Ganymede in 
the moonlight, and opened the door of 
the Red Room rather hastily, with my 
face half turned to the pallid silence of 
the corridor. 

I entered, closed the door behind me 
at once, turned the key I found in the 
lock within, and stood with the candle 
held aloft surveying the scene of my vigil, 
the great Red Room of Lorraine Castle, 
in which the young duke had died ; or 
rather in which he had begun his dying, 
for he had opened the door and fallen 
headlong down the steps I had just 
ascended. That had been the end of his 
vigil, of his gallant attempt to conquer the 
ghostly tradition of the place, and never, 
I thought, had apoplexy better served 
the ends of superstition. There were 


other and older stories that clung to the 
room, back to the half-credible beginning 
of it all, the tale of a timid wife and the 
tragic end that came to her husband’s 
jest of frightening her. And looking 
round that huge shadowy room with its 
black window bays, its recesses and 
alcoves, its dusty brown-red hangings 
and dark gigantic furniture, one could 
well understand the legends that had 
sprouted in its black corners, its ger¬ 
minating darknesses. My candle was a 
little tongue of light in the vastness of 
the chamber; its rays failed to pierce to 
the opposite end of the room, and left an 
ocean of dull red mystery and suggestion, 
sentinel shadows and watching darknesses 
beyond its island of light. And the still¬ 
ness of desolation brooded over it all. 

I must confess some impalpable quality 
of that ancient room disturbed me. I 
tried to fight the feeling down. I 
resolved to make a systematic examina¬ 
tion of the place, and so, by leaving 
nothing to the imagination, dispel the 
fanciful suggestions of the obscurity 
before they obtained a hold upon me. 
After satisfying myself of the fastening of 
the door, I began to walk round the room, 
peering round each article of furniture, 
tucking up the valances of the bed and 
opening its curtains wide. In one place 
there was a distinct echo to my footsteps, 
the noises I made seemed so little that 
they enhanced rather than broke the 
silence of the place. I pulled up the 
blinds and examined the fastenings of the 
several windows. Attracted by the fall 
of a particle of dust, I leant forward and 
looked up the blackness of the wide 
chimney. Then, trying to preserve my 
scientific attitude of mind, I walked round 
and began tapping the oak panelling for 
any secret opening, but I desisted before 
reaching the alcove. I saw my face in 
a mirror,—white. 

There were two big mirrors in the room, 
each with apairof sconces bearing candles, 
and on the mantelshelf, too, were candles 
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in china candlesticks. All these I lit one 
after the other. The fire was laid,—an 
unexpected consideration from the old 
housekeeper—and I lit it, to keep down 
any disposition to shiver, and when it was 
burning well I stood round with my back 
to it and regarded the room again. I had 
pulled up a chintz-covered arm-chair and 
a table to form a kind of barricade before 
me. On this lay my revolver, ready to 
hand. My precise examination had done 
me a little good, but I still found the 
remoter darkness of the place and its per¬ 
fect stillness too stimulating for the imagi¬ 
nation. The echoing of the stir and 
crackling of the fire was no sort of com¬ 
fort to me. The shadow in the alcove at 
the end of the room began to display that 
undefinable quality of a presence, that 
odd suggestion of a lurking living thing 
that comes so easily in silence and 
solitude. And to reassure myself, I 
walked with a candle into it and satisfied 
myself that there was nothing tangible 
there. I stood that candle upon the 
floor of the alcove and left it in that 
position. 

By this time I was in a state of consider¬ 
able nervous tension, although to my 
reason there was no adequate cause for 
my condition. My mind, however, was 
perfectly clear. I postulated quite un¬ 
reservedly that nothing supernatural could 
happen, and to pass the time I began 
stringing some rhymes together, In- 
goldsby fashion, concerning the original 
legend of the place. A few I spoke aloud, 
but the echoes were not pleasant. For 
the same reason I also abandoned, after a 
time, a conversation with myself upon the 
impossibility of ghosts and haunting. My 
mind reverted to the three old and dis¬ 
torted people downstairs, and I tried to 
keep it upon that topic. 

The sombre reds and greys of the 
room troubled me; even with its seven 
candles the place was merely dim. The 
light in the alcove flaring in a draught, 
and the fire flickering, kept the shadows 


and penumbrae perpetually shifting and 
stirring in a noiseless, flighty dance. Cast¬ 
ing about for a remedy, I recalled the wax 
candles I had seen in the corridor, and, 
with a slight effort, carrying a candle and 
leaving the door open, I walked out into 
the moonlight, and presently returned with 
as many as ten. These I put in the 
various knick-knacks of china with which 
the room was sparsely adorned, and lit 
and placed them where the shadows had 
lain deepest, some on the floor, some in 
the window recesses, arranging and re¬ 
arranging them, until at last my seventeen 
candles were so placed that not an inch 
of the room but had the direct light of at 
least one of them. It occurred to me 
that when the ghost came I could warn 
him not to trip over them. The room 
was now quite brightly illuminated. There 
was something very cheering and reassur¬ 
ing in these little silent streaming flames, 
and to notice their steady diminution of 
length offered me an occupation and gave 
me a reassuring sense of the passage of 
time. 

Even with that, however, the brooding 
expectation of the vigil weighed heavily 
enough upon me. I stood watching the 
minute hand of my watch creep towards 
midnight. 

Then something happened in the 
alcove. I did not see the candle go 
out, I simply turned and saw that the 
darkness was there, as one might start and 
see the unexpected presence of a stranger. 
The black shadow had sprung back to its 
place. “By Jove,” said I aloud, recovering 
from my surprise, “that draught’s a strong 
one ! ” and taking the matchbox from the 
table, I walked across the room in a leisurely 
manner to relight the corner again. My 
first match would not strike, and as I suc¬ 
ceeded with the second, something seemed 
to blink on the wall before me. I turned 
my head involuntarily and saw that the 
two candles on the little table by the fire 
place were extinguished. I rose at once 
to my feet. 
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“ Odd ! ” I said. “ Did I do that myself 
in a flash of absent-mindedness ? ” 

I walked back, relit one, and as I did so 
I saw the candle in the right sconce of 
one of the mirrors wink and go right out, 
and almost immediately its companion 
followed it. There was no mistake about 
it. The flames vanished as if the wick 
had been suddenly nipped between a 
finger and thumb, leaving the wick 
neither glowing nor smoking, but black. 
While I stood gaping the candle at the 
foot of the bed went out, and the shadows 
seemed to take another step towards me. 

“ This won’t do ! ” said I, and first one 
and then another candle on the mantel¬ 
shelf followed. 

“ What’s up ? ” I cried, with a queer 
high note getting into my voice somehow. 
At that the candle on the corner of the 
wardrobe went out, and the one I had re¬ 
lit in the alcove followed. 

“ Steady on ! ” I said, “ those candles 
are wanted,” speaking with a half-hys¬ 
terical facetiousness, and scratching away 
at a match the while, for the mantel 
candlesticks. My hands trembled so 
much that twice I missed the rough 
paper of the match-box. As the mantel 
emerged from darkness again, two candles 
in the remoter end of the room were ec¬ 
lipsed. But with the same match I also 
relit the larger mirror candles, and those 
on the floor near the doorway, so that for 
the moment I seemed to gain on the ex¬ 
tinctions. But then in a noiseless volley 
there vanished four lights at once in dif¬ 
ferent corners of the room, and I struck 
another match in quivering haste, and 
stood hesitating whither to take it. 

As I stood undecided, an invisible 
hand seemed to sweep out the twcr 
candles on the table. With a cry of 
terror I dashed at the alcove, then into 
the corner, and then into the window, re¬ 
lighting three as two more vanished by 
the fireplace, and then perceiving a better 
way, I dropped the matches on the iron- 
bound deed-box in the corner, and caught 


up the bedroom candlestick. With this 
I avoided the delay of striking matches, 
but for all that the steady process of ex¬ 
tinction went on, and the shadows I feared 
and fought against returned, and crept in 
upon me, first a step gained on this side 
of me then on that. I was now almost 
frantic with the horror of the coming dark¬ 
ness, and my self-possession deserted me. 
I leaped panting from candle to candle 
in a vain struggle against that remorseless 
advance. 

I bruised myself in the thigh against 
the table, I sent a chair headlong, I 
stumbled and fell and whisked the cloth 
from the table in my fall. My candle 
rolled away from me and I snatched 
another as I rose. Abruptly this w r as 
blown out as I swung it off the table by 
the wind of my sudden movement, and 
immediately the two remaining candles 
followed. But there was light still in the 
room, a red light that streamed across 
the ceiling and staved off the shadows 
from me. The fire ! Of course I could 
still thrust my candle between the bars 
and relight it! 

I turned to where the flames were 
still dancing between the glowing coals 
and splashing red reflections upon the 
furniture; made two steps towards the 
grate, and incontinently the flames 
dwindled and vanished, the glow van¬ 
ished, the reflections rushed together and 
disappeared, and as I thrust the candle 
between the bars darkness closed upon 
me like the shutting of an eye, wrapped 
about me in a stifling embrace, sealed my 
vision, and crushed the last vestiges of 
self-possession from my brain. And it 
was not only palpable darkness, but 
intolerable terror. The candle fell from 
my hands. I flung out my arms in 
a vain effort to thrust that ponderous 
blackness away from me, and lifting up 
my voice, screamed with all my might, 
once, twice, thrice. Then I thmk I must 
have staggered to my feet. I know I 
thought suddenly of the moonlit corridor, 
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and with my head bowed and my arms 
over my face, made a stumbling run for 
the door. 

But I had forgotten the exact position 
of the door, and I struck myself heavily 
against the corner of the bed. I staggered 
back, turned, and was either struck or 
struck myself against some other bulky 
furnishing. I have a vague memory of 
battering myself thus to and fro in the 
darkness, of a heavy blow at last upon my 
forehead, of a horrible sensation of falling 
that lasted an age, of my last frantic effort 
to keep my footing, and then I remember 
no more. 

* * * * 

I opened my eyes in daylight. My 
head was roughly bandaged, and the man 
with the withered hand was watching my 
face. I looked about me trying to re¬ 
member what had happened, and for a 
space I could not recollect. I rolled my 
eyes into the corner and saw the old 
woman, no longer abstracted, no longer 
terrible, pouring out some drops of 
medicine from a little blue phial into a 
glass. “ Where am I ? ” I said. “ I seem 
to remember you, and yet I cannot 
remember who you are.” 

They told me then, and I heard of the 
haunted Red Room as one who hears a 
tale. “We found you at dawn,” said he, 
“ and there was blood on your forehead 
and lips.” 

I wondered that I had ever disliked 
him. The three of them in the daylight 
seemed commonplace old folk enough. 
The man with the green shade had his 
head bent as one who sleeps. 

It was very slowly I recovered the 
memory of my experience. “You believe 
now,” said the old man with the withered 
hand, “ that the room is haunted ? ” He 
spoke no longer as one who greets an 
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intruder, but as one who condoles with a 
friend. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ the room is haunted.” 

“ And you have seen it. And we who 
have been here all our lives have never 
set eyes upon it. Because we have never 
dared . . . Tell us, is it truly the 

old earl who-” 

“ No,” said I, “ it is not.” 

“ I told you so,” said the old lady, with 
the glass in her hand. “It is his poor 

young countess who was frightened--” 

“ It is not,” I said. “ There is neither 
ghost of earl nor ghost of countess in 
that room; there is no ghost there at all, 
but worse, far worse, something impalp¬ 
able-” 

“ Well ? ” they said. 

“ The worst of all the things that haunt 
poor mortal men,” said I; “ and that is, 
in all its nakedness— Fear / Fear that 
will not have light nor sound, that will 
not bear with reason, that deafens and 
darkens and overwhelms. It followed 
me through the corridor, it fought against 

me in the room-” 

I stopped abruptly. There was an in¬ 
terval of silence. My hand went up to 
my bandages. “The candles went out 

one after another, and I fled-” 

Then the man with the shade lifted 
his face sideways to see me and spoke. 

“That is it,” said he. “ I knew that was 
it. A Power of Darkness. To put such 
a curse upon a home ! It lurks there 
always. You can feel it even in the day¬ 
time, even of a bright summer's day, in 
the hangings, in the curtains, keeping 
behind you however you face about. In 
the dusk it creeps in the corridor and 
follows you, so that you dare not turn. 
It is even as you say. Fear itself is in 
that room. Black Fear. . . . And 

there it will be ... so long as this 
house of sin endures.” 


x 
























THE STORY OF THE LATE MR. ELVESHAM. 
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I SET this story down, not expecting it 
will be believed, but, if possible, to 
prepare a way of escape for the next 
victim. He, perhaps, may profit by my 
misfortune. My own case, I know, is 
hopeless, and I am now in some measure 
prepared to meet my fate. 

My name is Edward George Eden. I 
was born at Trentham, in Staffordshire, 
my father being employed in the gardens 
there. I lost my mother when I was three 
years old, and my father when I was five, 
my uncle, George Eden, then adopting 
me as his own son. He was a single 
man, self-educated, and well-known in 
Birmingham as an enterprising journalist; 
he educated me generously, fired my am¬ 
bition to succeed in the world, and at his 
death, which happened four years ago, 
left me his entire fortune, a matter of 
about five hundred pounds after all out¬ 
going charges were paid. I was then 
eighteen. He advised me in his will to 
expend the money in completing my edu¬ 
cation. I had already chosen the pro¬ 
fession of medicine, and through his pos¬ 
thumous generosity, and my good fortune 
in a scholarship competition, I became a 
medical student at University College, 
London. At the time of the beginning 
of my story I lodged at na, University 
Street, in a little upper room, very shab¬ 
bily furnished, and draughty, overlooking 
the back of Shoolbred’s premises. I used 
this little room both to live in and sleep 
in, because I was anxious to eke out my 
means to the very last shillingsworth. 

I was taking a pair of shoes to be 
mended at a shop in the Tottenham 
CouTt Road when I first encountered the 
little old man with the yellow face, with 
whom my life has now become so inex¬ 
tricably entangled. He was standing on 
the kerb, and staring at the number on the 
door in a doubtful way, as I opened it. 


His eyes—they were dull grey eyes, and 
reddish under the rims—fell to my face, 
and his countenance immediately assumed 
an expression of corrugated amiability. 

“You come,” he said, “apt to the 
moment. I had forgotten the number 
of your house. How do you do, Mr. 
Eden?” 

I was a little astonished at his familiar 
address, for 1 had never set eyes on the 
man before. I was a little annoyed, too, 
at his catching me with my boots under 
my arm. He noticed my lack of cordi¬ 
ality. 

“ Wonder who the deuce I am, eh ? 
A friend, let me assure you. I have seen 
you before, though you haven’t seen me. 
Is there anywhere where I can talk to 
you ? ” 

I hesitated. The shabbiness of my 
room upstairs was not a matter for every 
stranger. “ Perhaps,” said I, “ we might 
walk down the street. I’m unfortunately 

prevented-” My gesture explained 

the sentence before I had spoken it. 

“The very thing,” he said, and faced 
this way and then that. “ The street ? 
Which way shall we go ? ” I slipped my 
boots down in the passage. “ Look 
here ! ” he said, abruptly, “ this business 
of mine is a rigmarole. Come and lunch 
with me, Mr. Eden. I’m an old man, a 
very old man, and not good at explana¬ 
tions, and what with my piping voice and 
the clatter of the traffic-” 

He laid a persuasive skinny hand that 
trembled a little upon my arm. 

I was not so old that an old man might 
not treat me to a lunch. Yet at the same 
time I was not altogether pleased by this 

abrupt invitation. “ I had rather-” 

I began. “ But / had rather,” he said, 
catching me up, “and a certain civility 
is surely due to my grey hairs.” And so 
1 consented, and went with him. 
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He took me to Blavitski’s; I had to 
walk slowly to accommodate myself to his 
paces; and over such a lunch as I had 
never tasted before, he fended off my lead¬ 
ing questions, and I took a better note of 
his appearance. His clean-shaven face 
was lean and wrinkled, his shrivelled lips 
fell over a set of false teeth, and his white 
hair was thin and rather long; he seemed 
small to me, though, indeed, most people 
seemed small to me, and his shoulders 
were rounded and bent. And watching 
him I could not help but observe that he 
too was taking note of me, running his 
eyes with a curious touch of greed in them 
over me, from my broad shoulders to my 
sun-tanned hands, and up to my freckled 
face again. “ And now,” said he, as we 
lit our cigarettes, “ I must tell you of the 
business in hand. 

“ I must tell you, then, that I am an old 
man, a very old man.” He paused 
momentarily. “And it happens that I 
have money that I must presently be 
leaving, and never a child have I to leave 
it to.” I thought of the confidence trick, 
and resolved I would be on the alert for 
the vestiges of my five hundred pounds. 
He proceeded to enlarge on his loneliness, 
and the trouble he had to find a proper 
disposition of his money. “ I have 
weighed this plan and that plan, charities, 
institutions, and scholarships, and libraries, 
and I have come to this conclusion at 
last ”—he fixed his eyes on my face—“ that 
I will find some young fellow, ambitious, 
pure-minded, and poor, healthy in body 
and healthy in mind, and, in short, make 
him my heir, give him all that I have.” 
He repeated, “ Give him all that I have. 
So that he will suddenly be lifted out of 
all the trouble and struggle in which his 
sympathies have been educated, to free¬ 
dom and influence.” 

I tried to seem disinterested. With a 
transparent hypocrisy, I said, “ And you 
want my help, my professional services, 
maybe, to find that person.” 

He smiled, and looked at me over his 


cigarette, and I laughed at his quiet ex¬ 
posure of my modest pretence. 

“What a career such a man might 
have! ” he said. “ It fills me with envy, 
to think how I have accumulated that 
another man may spend- 

“But there are conditions, of course, 
burthens to be imposed. He must, for 
instance, take my name. You cannot 
expect everything, without some return. 
And I must go into all the circumstances 
of his life, before I can accept him. He 
must be sound. I must know his here¬ 
dity, how his parents and grandparents 
died, have the strictest enquiries made 
into his private morals-” 

This modified my secret congratulations 
a little. “ And do I understand,” said I, 
“that I-?” 

“Yes,” he said, almost fiercely. “You. 

Your 

I answered never a word. My imagi¬ 
nation was dancing wildly, my innate 
scepticism was useless to modify its 
transports. There was not a particle of 
gratitude in my mind, I did not know 
what to say nor how to say it. “ But why 
me in particular ? ” I said at last. 

He had chanced to hear of me from 
Professor Haslar, he said, as a typically 
sound and sane young man, and he 
wished, as far as possible, to leave his 
money where health and integrity were 
assured. 

That was my first meeting with the 
little old man. He was mysterious about 
himself, he would not give his name 
yet, he said, and after I had answered 
some questions of his, he left me at the 
Blavitski portal. I noticed that he drew 
a handful of gold coins from his pocket 
when it came to paying for the lunch. 
His insistence upon bodily health was 
curious. In accordance with an arrange¬ 
ment we had made I applied that day for 
a life policy in the Loyal Insurance Com¬ 
pany for a large sum, and I was exhaus¬ 
tively overhauled by the medical advisers 
of that company in the subsequent week. 
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Even that did not satisfy him, and he 
insisted I must be re-examined by the 
great Doctor Henderson. It was Friday 
in Whitsun week, before he came to a 
decision. He called me down, quite late 
in the evening—nearly nine it was—from 
cramming chemical equations for my 
Preliminary Scientific examination. He 
was standing in the passage under the 
feeble gas-lamp, and his face was a gro¬ 
tesque interplay of shadows. He seemed 
more bowed than when I had first seen 
him, and his cheeks had sunk in a 
little. 

His voice shook with emotion. “ Every¬ 
thing is satisfactory, Mr. Eden,” he said 
“ Everything is quite, quite satisfactory. 
And this night of all nights, you must 
dine with me and celebrate your—acces¬ 
sion.” He was interrupted by a cough. 
“You won’t have long to wait, either,” he 
said, wiping his handkerchief across his 
lips, and gripping my hand with his long 
bony claw that was disengaged. “ Cer¬ 
tainly not very long to wait.” 

We went into the street and called a 
cab. I remember every incident of that 
drive vividly, the swift easy motion, the 
vivid contrast of gas, and oil, and electric 
light, the crowds of people in the streets, 
the place in Regent Street to which we 
went, and the sumptuous dinner we were 
served there. I was disconcerted at first 
by the well-dressed waiters’ glances at my 
rough clothes, bothered by the stones of 
the olives, but as the champagne warmed 
my blood my confidence revived. At 
first the old man talked of himself. He 
had already told me his name in the cab; 
he was Egbert Elvesham, the great philo¬ 
sopher, whose name I had known since 
I was a lad at school. It seemed in¬ 
credible to me that this man, whose 
intelligence had so early dominated mine, 
this great abstraction, should suddenly 
realise itself as this decrepit familiar 
figure. I dare say every young fellow who 
has suddenly fallen among celebrities has 
felt something of my disappointment. 


He told me now of the future that the 
feeble streams of his life would presently 
leave dry for me, houses, copyrights, in¬ 
vestments ; I had never suspected that 
philosophers were so rich. He watched 
me drink and eat with a tough of envy. 
“ What a capacity for living you have ! ” 
he said, and then with a sigh, a sigh of 
relief I could have thought it, “it will 
not be long.” 

“ Aye,” said I, my head swimming now 
with champagne, “ I have a future per¬ 
haps—of a passing agreeable sort, thanks 
to you. I shall now have the honour of 
your name. But you have a past. Such 
a past as is worth all my future.” 

He shook his head and smiled, as I 
thought, with half sad appreciation of my 
flattering admiration. “ That future,” he 
said, “ would you in truth change it ? ” 
The waiter came with liqueurs. “You 
will not perhaps mind taking my name, 
taking my position, but would you indeed 
—willingly—take my years ? ” 

“ With your achievements,” said I, 
gallantly. 

He smiled again. “ Kummell—both,” 
he said to the waiter, and turned his 
attention to a little paper-packet he had 
taken from his pocket. “This hour,” 
said he, “this after-dinner hour is the 
hour of small things. Here is a scrap of 
my unpublished wisdom.” He opened 
the packet with his shaking yellow fingers, 
and showed a little pinkish powder on the 
paper. “ This,” said he—“ well, you must 
guess what it is. But Kummel—put but 
a dash of this powder in it—is Himmel.” 
His large greyish eyes watched mine with 
an inscrutable expression. 

It was a bit of a shock to me to find 
this great teacher gave his mind to the 
flavour of liqueurs. However, I feigned 
a great interest in his weakness, for I 
was drunk enough for such small syco¬ 
phancy. 

He parted the powder between the little 
glasses, and, rising suddenly with a strange 
unexpected dignity, held out his hand 
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towards me. I imitiated his action, and 
the glasses rang. 44 To a quick succes¬ 
sion,” said he, and raised his glass to¬ 
wards his lips. 

44 Not that,” I said, hastily. 41 Not that.” 

He paused, with the liqueur at the level 
of his chin, and his eye blazing into mine. 

“ To a long life,” said I. 

He hesitated. “To a long life,” said 
he, with a sudden bark of laughter, and 
with eyes fixed on one another we tilted 
the little glasses. His eyes looked straight 
into mine, and as I drained the stuff off 
I felt a curiously intense sensation. The 
first touch of it set my brain in a furious 
tumult, I seemed to feel an actual physical 
stirring in my skull, and a seething hum¬ 
ming filled my ears. I did not notice 
the flavour in my mouth, the aroma that 
filled my throat, I saw only the grey in¬ 
tensity of his gaze that burnt into mine. 
The draught, the mental confusion, the 
noise and stirring in my head, seemed 
to last an interminable time. Curious 
vague impressions of half-forgotten things 
danced and vanished on the edge of my 
consciousness. At last he broke the 
spell. With a sudden explosive sigh he 
put down his glass. 

44 Well ? ” he said. 

“ It’s glorious,” said I, though I had 
not tasted the stuff. 

My head was spinning, I sat down. My 
brain was chaos. Then my perception 
grew clear and minute as though I saw 
things in a concave mirror. His manner 
seemed to have changed into something 
nervous and hasty. He pulled out his 
watch and grimaced at it. “ Eleven, 
seven ! And to-night I must—Seven— 
twenty-five. Waterloo! I must go at 
once.” He called for the bill and strug¬ 
gled with his coat. Officious waiters came 
to our assistance. In another moment I 
was wishing him good-bye, over the apron 
of a cab, and still with an absurd feeling 
of minute distinctness as though—how 
can I express it?—I not only saw but 
felt through an inverted opera-glass. 


“That stuff,” he said. He put his 
hand to his forehead. 44 1 ought not to 
have given it to you. It will make your 
head split to-morrow. Wait a minute. 
Here.” He handed me out a little flat 
thing like a seidlitz-powder. 44 Take that 
in water as you are going to bed. The 
other thing was a drug. Not till you’re 
ready to go to bed, mind. It will clear 
your head. That’s all. One more shake 
—Futurus! ” 

I gripped his shrivelled claw. 44 Good¬ 
bye,” he said, and by the droop of his 
eyelids I judged he too was a little under 
the influence of that brain-twisting cordial. 

He recollected something else with a 
start, felt in his breast-pocket and pro¬ 
duced another packet, this time a cylinder 
the size and shape of a shaving-stick. 
44 Here,” said he. 44 I’d almost forgotten. 
Don’t open this until I come to-morrow— 
But take it now.” 

It was so heavy that I well nigh dropped 
it. 44 All ri! ” said I, and he grinned at 
me through the cab window as the cab¬ 
man flicked his horse into wakefulness. 
It was a white packet he had given me. 
with red seals at either end and along its 
edge. 14 If this isn’t money,” said I, 44 it's 
platinum or lead.” 

I stuck it with elaborate care into my 
pocket, and with a whirling brain walked 
home through the Regent Street loiterers 
and the dark back streets beyond Portland 
Roid. I remember the sensations of that 
walk very vividly, strange as they were. I 
was still so far myself that I could notice 
my strange mental state, and wonder 
whether this stuff I had had was opium— 
a drug beyond my experience. It is hard 
now to describe the peculiarity of my 
mental strangeness, mental doubling 
vaguely expresses it. As I was walking 
up Regent Street I found in my mind a 
queer persuasion that it was Waterloo 
Station, and had an odd impulse to get 
into the Polytechnic as a man might get 
into a train. I put a knuckle in my eye, 
and it was Regent Street. How can 1 
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express it? You see a skilful actor looking 
quietly at you, he pulls a grimace, and lo! 
—another person. Is it too extravagant 
if I tell you that it seemed to me as if 
Regent Street had, for the moment, done 
that? Then, being persuaded it was 
Regent Street again, I was oddly muddled 
about some fantastic reminiscences that 
cropped up. “ Thirty years ago,” thought 
I, “ it was here that I quarrelled with my 
brother.” Then I burst out laughing, to 
the astonishment and encouragement of a 
group of night prowlers. Thirty years 
ago I did not exist, and never in my life 
had I boasted a brother. The stuff was 
surely liquid folly, for the poignant regret 
for th^t lost brother still clung to me. 
Along Portland Road the madness took 
another turn. I began to recall vanished 
shops, and to compare the street with 
what it used to be. Confused, troubled, 
thinking is comprehensible enough after 
the drink I had taken, but what puzzled 
me were these curiously vivid phan¬ 
tasm memories that had crept into my 
mind, and not only the memories that 
had crept in, but also the memories that 
had slipped out. I stopped opposite 
Stevens’, the natural history dealers, and 
cudgelled my brains to think what he had 
to do with me. A ’bus went by, and 
sounded exactly like the rumbling of a 
train. I seemed to be dipped into some 
dark, remote pit for the recollection. 
“Of course,” said I, at last, “he has 
promised me three frogs to-morrow. Odd 
I should have forgotten.” 

Do they still show children dissolving 
views? In those I remember one view 
would begin like a faint ghost, and grow 
and oust another. In just that way it 
seemed to me that a ghostly set of new 
sensations was struggling with those of 
my ordinary self. 

I went on through Euston Road to 
Tottenham Court Road, puzzled, and a 
little frightened, and scarcely noticed the 
unusual way I was taking, for commonly 
I used to cut through the intervening net¬ 


work of back streets. I turned into 
University Street to discover that I had 
forgotten my number. Only by a strong 
effort did I recall na, and even then it 
seemed to me that it was a thing some for¬ 
gotten person had told me. I tried to steady 
my mind by recalling the incidents of the 
dinner, and for the life of me I could 
conjure up no picture of my host’s face. 
I saw him only as a shadowy outline, as 
one might see oneself reflected in a win¬ 
dow through which one was looking. In 
his place, however, I had a curious ex¬ 
terior vision of myself sitting at a table, 
flushed, bright-eyed, and talkative. 

“ I must take this other powder,” said 
I. “ This is getting impossible.” 

I tried the wrong side of the hall for 
my candle and the matches, and had a 
doubt of which landing my room might 
be on. “I’m drunk,” I said, “that’s 
certain,” and blundered needlessly on the 
staircase to sustain the proposition. 

At the first glance my room seemed 
unfamiliar. “ VVhat rot! ” I said, and 
stared about me. I seemed to bring myself 
back by the effort, and the odd phantas¬ 
mal quality passed into the concrete 
familiar. There was the old glass still, 
with my notes cm the albumens stuck in 
the corner of the frame, my old everyday 
suit of clothes pitched about the floor. 
And yet it was not so real after all. I 
felt an idiotic persuasion trying to creep 
into my mind, as it were, that I was in a 
railway carriage in a train just stopping, that 
I was peering out of the window at some 
unknown station. I gripped the bed-rail 
firmly to reassure myself. “ It’s clairvoy¬ 
ance, perhaps,” I said. “ I must write to 
the Psychical Research Society.” 

I put the rouleau on my dressing-table, 
sat on my bed and began to take off my 
boots. It was as if the picture of my 
present sensations was painted over some 
other picture that was trying to show 
through. “ Curse it,” said I, “ my wits 
are going, or am I in two places at once ? ” 
Half undressed, I tossed the powder into 
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a glass and drank it off. It effervesced, 
and became a fluorescent amber colour. 
Before I was in bed my mind was already 
tranquillised. I felt the pillow at my 
cheek, and thereupon I must have fallen 
asleep. 

I awoke abruptly out of a dream of 
strange beasts, and found myself lying 
on my back. Probably everyone knows 
that dismal, emotional dream from which 
one escapes awake indeed, but strangely 
cowed. There was a curious taste in my 
mouth, a tired feeling in my limbs, a 
sense of cutaneous discomfort. I lay 
with my head motionless on my pillow, ex¬ 
pecting that my feeling of strangeness and 
terror would probably pass away, and that I 
should then doze off again to sleep. But 
instead of that my uncanny sensations 
increased. At first I could perceive noth¬ 
ing wrong about me. There was a faint 
light in the room, so faint that it was the 
very next thing to darkness, and the fur¬ 
niture stood out in it as vague blots of 
absolute darkness. I stared with my eyes 
just over the bed-clothes. 

It came into my mind that someone 
had entered the room to rob me of my 
rouleau of money, but after lying for some 
moments, breathing regularly to simulate 
sleep, I realised this was mere fancy. 
Nevertheless, the uneasy assurance of 
something wrong kept fast hold of me. 
With an effort I raised my head from the 
pillow, and peered about me at the dark. 
What it was I could not conceive. I 
looked at the dim shapes around me, the 
greater and lesser darknesses that indi¬ 
cated curtains, table, fireplace, book¬ 
shelves, and so forth. Then I began to 
perceive something unfamiliar in the forms 
of the darkness. Had the bed turned 
round? Yonder should be the book¬ 
shelves, and something shrouded and 
pallid rose there, something that would 
not answer to the bookshelves however I 
looked at it. It was far to big too be my 
shirt thrown on a chair. 


Overcoming a childish terror, I threw 
back the bed-clothes and thrust my leg 
out of bed. Instead of coming out of my 
truckle-bed upon the floor, I found my 
foot scarcely reached the edge of the mat¬ 
tress. I made another step as it were, 
and sat up on the edge of the bed. By 
the side of my bed should be the candle, 
and the matches upon the broken chair. 
I put out my hand and touched—noth¬ 
ing. I waved my hand in the darkness, 
and it came against some heavy hanging, 
soft and thick in texture, which gave a 
rustling noise at my touch. I grasped this 
and pulled it; it appeared to be a curtain 
suspended over the head of my bed. 

I was now thoroughly awake, and begin¬ 
ning to realise that I was in a strange 
room. I was puzzled. I tried to recall 
the overnight circumstances, and I found 
them now, curiously enough, vivid in my 
memory ; the supper, my reception of the 
little packages, my wonder whether I was 
intoxicated, my slow undressing, the cool¬ 
ness to my flushed face of my pillow. I 
felt a sudden distrust. Was that last night, 
or the night before ? At any rate this 
room was strange to me, and I could not 
imagine how I had got into it. The dim, 
pallid outline was growing paler, and I 
perceived it was a window, with the dark 
shape of an oval toilet-glass against the 
weak intimation of the dawn that filtered 
through the blind. I stood up, and was 
surprised by a curious feeling of weakness 
and unsteadiness. With trembling hands 
outstretched I walked slowly towards the 
window, getting, nevertheless, a bruise on 
the knee from a chair by the way. I 
fumbled round the glass, which was large 
with handsome brass sconces, to find the 
blind-cord. I could not find any. By 
chance I took hold of the tassel, and with 
the click of a spring the blind ran up. 

I found myself looking out upon a 
scene that was altogether strange to me. 
The night was overcast, and through the 
flocculent grey of the heaped clouds there 
filtered a faint half light of dawn. Just 
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at the edge of the sky, the cloud-canopy 
had a blood-red rim. Below everything 
was dark and indistinct, dim hills in the 
distance, a vague mass of buildings run¬ 
ning up into pinnacles, trees like spilt ink, 
and below the window a tracery of black 
bushes and pale grey paths. It was so 
unfamiliar that for the moment I thought 
myself still dreaming. I felt the toilet- 
table, it appeared to be made of some 
polished wood, and was rather elaborately 
furnished, there were little cut-glass bottles, 
and a brush upon it. There was also a 
queer little object, horse-shoe-shaped it 
felt, with smooth, hard projections, lying 
in a saucer. I could find no matches nor 
candlestick. 

I turned my eyes to the room again. 
Now the blind was up, faint spectres of 
its furnishing came out of the darkness. 
There was a huge curtained bed, and the 
fireplace at its foot had a large white 
mantel with something of the shimmer of 
marble. 

I leant against the toilet-table, shut my 
eyes and opened them again, and tried to 
think. The whole thing was far too real 
for dreaming. I was inclined to imagine 
there was still some hiatus in my memory, 
as a consequence of my draught of that 
strange liqueur; that I had come into my 
inheritance perhaps, and suddenly lost 
my recollection of everything since my 
good fortune had been announced. Per¬ 
haps if I waited a little things would be 
clearer to me again. Yet my dinner with 
old Elvesham was now singularly vivid 
and recent. The champagne, the ob¬ 
servant waiters, the powder, and the 
liqueurs—I could have staked my soul 
it all happened a few hours ago. 

And then occurred a thing so trivial 
and yet so terrible to me that I shiver 
now to think of that moment. I spoke 
aloud. I said, “ How the devil did I 
get here?” . . . And the voice was 

not my own. 

It was not my own, it was thin, the 
articulation was slurred, the resonance of 


my facial bones was different. Then to 
reassure myself I ran one hand over the 
other, and felt loose folds of skin, the 
bony laxity of age. “ Surely,” I said, in 
that horrible voice that had somehow es¬ 
tablished itself in my throat, “ surely this 
thing is a dream ! ” Almost as quickly 
as if I did it involuntarily I thrust my fin¬ 
gers into my mouth. My teeth had gone. 
My finger-tips ran on the flaccid surface 
of an even row of shrivelled gums. I was 
sick with dismay and disgust. 

I felt then a passionate desire to see 
myself, to realise at once in its full horror 
the ghastly change that had come upon 
me. I tottered to the mantle, and felt 
along it for matches. As I did so a bark¬ 
ing cough sprang up in my throat, and I 
clutched the thick flannel night-dress I 
found about me. There were no matches 
there, and I suddenly realised that my ex¬ 
tremities were cold. Sniffing and coughing, 
whimpering, a little, perhaps, I fumbled 
back to bed. “ It is surely a dream,” I 
whimpered to myself as I clambered 
back, “ surely a dream.” It was a 
senile repetition. I pulled the bed¬ 
clothes over my shoulders, over my 
ears, I thrust my withered hand under 
the pillow, and determined to compose 
myself to sleep. Of course it was a 
dream. In the morning the dream 
would be over, and I should wake up 
strong and vigorous again to my youth 
and studies. I shut my eyes, breathed 
regularly, and, finding myself wakeful, 
began to count slowly through the powers 
of three. 

But the thing I desired would not 
come. I could not get to sleep. And 
the persuasion of the inexorable reality 
of the change that had happened to me 
grew steadily. Presently I found myself 
with my eyes wide open, the powers of 
three forgotten, and my skinny fingers 
upon my shrivelled gums. I was, indeed, 
suddenly and abruptly, an old man. I 
had in some unaccountable manner fallen 
through my life and come to old age, in 
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some way I had been cheated of all the 
best of my life, of love, of struggle, of 
strength, and hope. I grovelled into the 
pillow and tried to persuade myself that 
such hallucination was possible. Imper¬ 
ceptibly, steadily, the dawn grew clearer. 

At last, despairing of further sleep, I 
sat up in bed and looked about me. A 
chill twilight rendered the whole chamber 
visible. It was spacious and well-fur¬ 
nished, better furnished than any room 
I had ever slept in before. A candle and 
matches became dimly visible upon a 
little pedestal in a recess. I threw back 
the bed-clothes, and shivering with the 
rawness of the early morning, albeit it 
was summer time, I got out and lit the 
candle. Then, trembling horribly so that 
the extinguisher rattled on its spike, I 
tottered to the glass and saw —Elves ham's 
face ! It was none the less horrible be¬ 
cause I had already dimly feared as much. 
He had already seemed physically weak 
and pitiful to me, but seen now, dressed 
only in a coarse flannel nightdress that 
fell apart and showed the stringy neck, 
seen now as my own body, I cannot de¬ 
scribe its desolate decrepitude. The 
hollow cheeks, the straggling tail of diity 
grey hair, the rheumy bleared eyes, the 
quivering, shrivelled lips, the lower dis¬ 
playing a gleam of the pink interior lin¬ 
ing, and those horrible dark gums show¬ 
ing. You who are mind and body to¬ 
gether, at your natural years, cannot 
imagine what this fiendish imprisonment 
meant to me. To be young and full of 
the desire and energy of youth, and to be 
caught, and presently to be crushed in 
this tottering ruin of a body. . . . 

But I wander from the course of my 
story. For some time I must have been 
stunned at this change that had come 
upon me. It was daylight when I did so 
far gather myself together as to think. In 
some inexplicable way I had been changed, 
though how, short of magic, the thing had 
been done, I could not say. And as I 
thought, the diabolical ingenuity of Elve- 


sham came home to me. It seemed plain 
to me that as I found myself in his, so he 
must be in possession of my body, of my 
strength, that is, and my future. But how 
to prove it ? Then as I thought, the thing 
became so incredible even to me, that my 
mind reeled, and I had to pinch myself, to 
feel my toothless gums, to see myself in 
the glass, and touch the things about me, 
before I could steady myself to face the 
facts again. Was all life hallucination? 
Was I indeed Elvesham, and he me? 
Had I been dreaming of Eden overnight? 
Was there any Eden ? But if I was Elve¬ 
sham I should remember where I was on 
the previous morning, the name of the 
town in which I lived, what happened 
before the dream began. I struggled with 
my thoughts. I recalled the queer double¬ 
ness of my memories overnight. But now 
my mind was clear. Not the ghost of any 
memories but those proper to Eden could 
I raise. 

“ This way lies insanity! ” I cried in 
my piping voice. I staggered to my feet, 
dragged my feeble heavy limbs to the wash- 
hand-stand, and plunged my grey head in¬ 
to a basin of cold water. Then towelling 
myself, I tried again. It was no good. I 
felt beyond all question that I was in ri aod 
Eden, not Elvesham. But Eden in 
sham’s body ! 

Had I been a man of any other age I 
might have given myself up to my fate as 
one enchanted. But in these sceptical 
days miracles do not pass current. Here 
was some trick of psychology. What a 
drug and a steady stare could do, a drug 
and a steady stare, or some similar treat¬ 
ment, could surely undo. Men have lost 
their memories before. But to exchange 
memories as one does umbrellas ! I 
laughed. Alas ! not a healthy laugh, but 
a wheezing senile titter. I could have 
fancied old Elvesham laughing at my 
plight, and a gust of petulant anger, un¬ 
usual to me, swept across my feelings. I 
began dressing eagerly in the clothes I 
found lying about on the floor, and oryly 
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realised when I was dressed that it was an 
evening suit I had assumed. I opened 
the wardrobe and found some more ordi¬ 
nary clothes, a pair of plaid trousers, and 
an old-fashioned dressing-gown. I put a 
venerable smoking-cap on my venerable 
head, and, coughing a little from my exer¬ 
tions, tottered out upon the landing. 

It was then, perhaps, a quarter to six, 
and the blinds were closely drawn, and 
the house quite silent. The landing was a 
spacious one, a broad richly-carpeted stair¬ 
case went down into the darkness of the 
hall below, and before me a door ajar 
showed me a writing-desk, a revolving 
book-case, the back of a study chair, and 
a fine array of bound books, shelf upon 
shelf. 

“ My study,” I mumbled, and walked 
across the landing. Then at the sound of 
my voice a thought struck me, and I went 
back to the bedroom and put in the set of 
false teeth. They slipped in with the ease 
of old habit. “That’s better,” said I> 
gnashing them, and so returned to the 
study. 

The drawers of the writing-desk were 
locked. Its revolving top was also locked. 
I could see no indications of the keys, and 
there were none in the pockets of my 
trousers. I shuffled back at once to the 
bedroom, and went through the dress suit, 
and afterwards the pockets of all the gar¬ 
ments I could find. I was very eager, 
and one might have imagined that burglars 
had been at work, to see my room when I 
had done. Not only were there no keys 
to be found, but not a coin, nor a scrap 
of paper—save only the receipted bill of 
the over-night dinner. 

A curious weariness asserted itself. I 
sat down and stared at the garments flung 
here and there, their pockets turned inside 
out. My first frenzy had already flickered 
out. Every moment I was beginning to 
realise the immense intelligence of the 
plans of my enemy, to see more and more 
clearly the hopelessness of my position. 
With an effort I rose and hurried hobbling 


into the study again. On the staircase 
was a housemaid pulling up the blinds. 
She stared, I think, at the expression of 
my face. I shut the door of the study 
behind me, and, seizing a poker, began an 
attack upon the desk. That is how they 
found me. The cover of the desk was 
split, the lock smashed, the letters torn 
out of the pigeon-holes and tossed about 
the room. In my senile rage I had flung 
about the pens and other such light 
stationery, and overturned the ink. More¬ 
over, a large vase upon the mantel had 
got broken—I do not know how. I 
could find no cheque-book, no money, no 
indications of the slightest use for the 
recovery of my body. I was battering 
madly at the drawers, when the butler, 
backed by two women-servants, intruded 
upon me. 

That simply is the story of my change. 
No one will believe my frantic assertions. 
I am treated as one demented, and even 
at this moment I am under restraint. But 
I am sane, absolutely sane, and to prove 
it I have sat down to write this story 
minutely as the things happened to me. 
I appeal to the reader, whether there is 
any trace of insanity in the style or method 
of the story he has been reading. I am a 
young man locked away in an old man’s 
body. But the clear fact is incredible to 
everyone. Naturally I appear demented 
to those who will not believe this, naturally 
I do not know the names of my secretaries, 
of the doctors who come to see me, of my 
servants and neighbours, of this town 
(wherever it is) where I find myself. 
Naturally I lose myself in my own house, 
and suffer inconveniences of every sort. 
Naturally I ask the oddest questions. 
Naturally I weep and cry out, and have 
paroxysms of despair. I have no money 
and no cheque-book. The bank will not 
recognise my signature, for I suppose 
that, allowing for the feeble muscles I now 
have, my handwriting is still Eden’s. 
These people about me will not let me go 
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to the bank personally. It seems indeed 
that there is no bank in this town and 
that I have an account in some part of 
London. It seems that Elvesham kept 
the name of his solicitor secret from all 
his household—I can ascertain nothing. 
Elvesham was of course a profound 
student of mental science, and all my 
declarations of the facts of the case merely 
confirm the theory that my insanity is the 
outcome of over much brooding upon 
psychology. Dreams of the personal 
identity indeed ! Two days ago I was a 
healthy youngster with all life before me; 
now I am a furious old man, unkempt, and 
desperate, and miserable, prowling about 
a great luxurious strange house, watched, 
feared, and avoided as a lunatic by every¬ 
one about me. And in London is Elve¬ 
sham beginning life again in a vigorous 
body, and with all the accumulated know¬ 
ledge and wisdom of three score and ten. 
He has stolen my life. 

What has happened I do not clearly 
know. In the study are volumes of 
manuscript notes referring chiefly to the 
psychology of memory, and parts of what 
may be either calculations or ciphers in 
symbols absolutely strange to me. In 
some passages there are indications that 
he was also occupied with the philosophy 
of mathematics. I take it he has trans¬ 
ferred the whole of his memories, the ac¬ 
cumulation that makes up his personality, 
from this old withered brain of his to mine, 
and, similarly, that he has transferred mine 
to his discarded tenement. Practically, 
that is, he has changed bodies. But how 
such a change may be possible is without 
the range of my philosophy. I have been 
a materialist for all my thinking life, but 
here suddenly is a clear case of man’s 
detachability from matter. 

One desperate experiment I am about 
to try. I sit writing here before putting 
the matter to issue. This morning, with 
the help of a table-knife that I had 
secreted at breakfast, I succeeded in 
breaking open a fairly obvious secret 


drawer in this wrecked writing-desk. I 
discovered nothing save a little green 
glass phial containing a white powder. 
Round the neck of the phial was a label, 
and thereon was written this one word 
“ Release .” This may be—is most prob¬ 
ably, poison. I can understand Elve¬ 
sham placing poison in my way, and I 
should be sure that it was his intention 
so to get rid of the only living witness 
against him, were it not for this careful 
concealment. The man has practically 
solved the problem of immortality. Save 
for the spite of chance, he will live in my 
body until it has aged, and then, again, 
throwing that aside, he wiH assume some 
other victim’s youth and strength. When 
one remembers his heartlessness, it is 
terrible to think of the ever-growing ex¬ 
perience, that . . . How long has 
he been leaping from body to body? 

. . . But I tire of writing. The 

powder appears to be soluble in water. 
The taste is not unpleasant 

There the narrative found upon Mr. 
Elvesham’s desk ends. His dead body 
lay between the desk and the chair. The 
latter had been pushed back, probably by 
his last convulsions. The story was writ¬ 
ten in pencil, and in a crazy hand, quite 
unlike his usual minute characters. There 
remain only two curious facts to record. 
Indisputably there was some connection 
between Eden and Elvesham, since the 
whole of Elvesham’s property was be¬ 
queathed to the young man. But he never 
inherited. When Elvesham committed 
suicide Eden was, strangely enough, - 
already dead. Twenty-four hours before 
he had been knocked down by a cab and 
killed instantly, at the crowded crossing 
at the intersection of Gower Street and 
Euston Road. So that the only human 
being who could have thrown light upon 
this fantastic narrative is beyond the reach 
of questions. Without further comment I 
leave this extraordinary matter to the 
reader s individual judgment. 
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NE day, Professor Van 
Wagener and I were 
walking together on our 
to the post-office, when 
we met a regiment of in¬ 
fantry. Of course we stopped to look 
at them, for I don’t suppose there is 
a man living who doesn’t like to look 
at soldiers. Even a regiment of Chicago 
counter-jumpers, dressed in a ridicu¬ 
lous uniform, and playing at soldiers, 
interests me, and as for this particular 
regiment, it was one of the best in the 
Federal Army, and that’s saying a good 
deal. The Professor looked at the men 
in the critical sort of way that everybody 
puts on in such circumstances, and pre¬ 
sently he said, “ Colonel! isn’t it your 
opinion that a regiment that could march 
two hundred miles a day would be much 
more efficient than one that could only 
march twenty miles ? ” 

“All other things being equal, it 
certainly would,” I replied; “ but the 
soldier who can march a hundred miles 
a day, not to speak of two hundred, isn’t 
born yet” 

“ I think you are mistaken, Colonel! ” 
said he. “ It’s my idea that by the use of 
proper means it can be made just as easy 
to march at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, as it now is to march at the rate of 
four miles an hour.” 

“ There you are again! ” said I. 
“ You’re thinking of some invention that 
is going to revolutionise the art of warfare. 
My dear Professor, you’ve been revolu¬ 
tionising warfare ever since I knew you, 
but I haven’t noticed that it has been 
revolutionised to any great extent.” 


D. B. WATERS. 

Well! nothing more was said on the 
subject at that time, but about a month 
later Van Wagener came over to my house 
one morning with a big basket full of 
machinery and chemicals on his arm, and 
asked me to lend him the use of my back¬ 
yard for an hour or two, while he revolu¬ 
tionised the art of warfare. Of course, 
I told him that he could do anything in 
my back-yard that he might want to do, 
provided he didn’t do it with dynamite 
or any other explosive, and he assured 
me that this time there was nothing in 
the slightest degree dangerous in what he 
meant to do. 

“I will explain the whole matter to 
you,” he said, sitting down on a bench 
in my back-yard, and wiping his forehead 
with a cloth stained with chemicals, for 
the basket was heavy, and the day was 
hot. “ You remember we were speaking 
the other day about the marching abilities 
of infantry regiments. Now, let me ask 
you what it is that makes it hard work 
for a soldier to march, or for any man to 
walk. Isn’t it the force of gravitation, 
which holds him down to the ground, and 
prevents him from lifting his foot except 
by a muscular effort ?” 

“ I suppose it is,” said I. 

“Very good,” said Van Wagener. 
“ Now if you could reduce the force of 
gravitation one-half, or, say, two-thirds, it 
would be just that much easier for a man 
to walk than it is in existing circumstances, 
wouldn’t it ? ” 

“ I admit it,” said I For it was always 
necessary to admit Van Wagener’s pre¬ 
mises, provided you wanted to carry on a 
conversation with him. 
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“You are really an intelligent man, 
Colonel! ” said he, “ although at times 
you are rather slow to perceive the merits 
of any valuable invention. As I was say¬ 
ing, the thing to do if you want to make 
walking or marching easier, is to reduce 
the force of gravitation. Now, this is what 
I propose to do in the case of every indi¬ 
vidual soldier. Why no one has hit on 
the same idea long ago is something I 
can’t understand. But that’s the way 
with most inventors. They never see 
ft hat is directly before their eyes, but 
always look for something that is miles 
away.” 

As this was what I had said hundreds of 
times to Van Wagenei about his own in¬ 
ventions, I began to think that he wasn’t 
as utterly unteachable as a scientific man 
generally is. 

“Please to tool* at my shirt for a 
moment,” continued the Professor. “ As 
you see, it is made of very thin cloth 
covered with a coating of india-rubber. 
Also, you will perceive that it is made of 
two thicknesses of rubber-cloth, joined to¬ 
gether at the neck and the waist, and that 
just where the collar-button would ordi¬ 
narily come at the back of my neck, is a 
small valve. Now this shirt will hold 
just as many cubic feet of hydrogen gas 
as would be sufficient to lift a man of my 
weight, togethei with eighty pounds of 
arms and accoutrements.” 

“Don’t you find the rubber shirt rather 
warm P " I asked. 

“ It is a little warm,” he replied, “ but 
1 can easily overcome that. Besides, the 
warmth of the shirt has nothing to do 
with the question The fact on which I 
wish you to fix your mind is that by filling 
this shirt with hydrogen, I overcome the 
effect of gravitation. That is to say, I 
make myself as light as air.” 

“Then you mean a soldier shall fly 
instead of march ? ” I said. 

“ Not at all,” said Van Wagener. “ I 
simply propose to make him so light that 
he will be able to take steps thirty or forty- 


feet long, and to jump over hedges and 
streams with perfect ease.” 

I wanted to remind the Professor of a 
jumping machine that he had once in¬ 
vented, and that had nearly killed him 
when he tried to use it, but I kept quiet. 

“ Now,” said my friend, taking off his 
coat and waistcoat, and wiping away the 
perspiration that was streaming down his 
face, “ I will proceed to give you a prac¬ 
tical illustration of the value of my in¬ 
vention. This is the first time I have 
actually experimented with it, but I have 
absolute confidence in its practicability.” 

With that Van Wagener opened his 
basket, and took out a sort of tin knap¬ 
sack with a rubber tube attached to it. 
“This,” said he, “is the generator. I 
fasten this on my back, and you will 
understand that if I were a soldier I 
should carry it outside my knapsack. I 
connect the tube with the shirt-valve, and 
turn this little stop-cock. The moment 
the stop-cock is turned the gas begins to 
generate, and flows through the tube into 
the shirt. When I have enough gas to 
reduce my weight one-half, I shut off the 
supply, and march on my way, taking 
steps twenty feet long, and feeling almost 
as light as a bird. But first, I must fasten 
these leaden soles to my boots, so that I 
can be sure of preserving an upright atti¬ 
tude. You see, I shall be in just the same 
condition as a diver, the weight of whose 
body is reduced as he sinks in the water. 
He is obliged to wear shoes weighted 
with lead, for without them he might go 
down head first.” 

Van Wagener carefully tied his lead 
soles to his feet, and then he buckled the 
generator on his back, and tried to turn 
the stop-cock of which he had spoken. 
He had so much difficulty in finding it 
that he asked me to turn it for him, which, 
of course, I did. 

Presently the gas began to hiss as it 
was generated, and the Professor began 
to swell as his shirt gradually filled. When 
it was apparently about half full, he asked 
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me to turn off the gas, and then he started 
to walk across my back-yard. There is 
no denying that the gas got in its work 
fairly well. Van Wagener went across 
that yard taking steps that were about 
ten feet long, and bounding gently into 
the air every time his feet touched the 
ground. Still, his walk was to all appear¬ 
ance the drunkest walk that has ever 
been seen since the days when Noah 
made his great invention of drunkenness. 
The Professor’s body was swinging for¬ 
wards and backwards and sideways, and 
was mostly at an angle of, say, fifty 
degrees with the ground. It was clear 
that if it hadn’t been for the lead soles 
fastened to his boots, he would have 
done a good deal of walking on his head. 
I followed pretty close after him, and he 
evidently enjoyed himself immensely, for 
he kept calling out to me to notice how 
light he was, and demanding to know 
whether he hadn’t knocked gravitation 
endways with his gas machine. Even 
when he came down with both feet in a 
briar-bush, and stuck there until I pulled 
him out by main force, leaving a large 
proportion of his trousers in the bush, he 
never lost his spirits. He had walked 
twice round the yard when a little acci¬ 
dent happened which interrupted his 
experiment. He came down with both 
feet on my cat’s tail. Now Tommie was 
one of the best-tempered cats I ever 
knew, that is to say so long as you treated 
him with proper respect. He was also 
the champion cat-fighter of New Ber- 
linopolisville, and there wasn’t hardly a 
night that he didn’t have a match on with 
some rival cat, and, as a rule, he won it in 
two, or at the most three, rounds. He 
was lying asleep under a small rose-bush 
when the Professor came down on his 
tail, and it irritated him, as was only 
natural. I should have been irritated 
myself if I had been in his place. Being 
mad all over, Tommie frees his mind with 
a few remarks, and then he makes a jump 
for the Professor’s shoulder, where he 


stopped long enough to give him a couple 
of good ones on each cheek that drew 
the blood, and then he went over the 
fence in search of a quiet spot where he 
could make repairs to his tail. I came 
up to the Professor to sympathise with 
him while he was wiping the blood from 
his face, but he sang out to me not to 
bring my cigar anywhere near him, for 
the gas was leaking, and an explosion 
might be brought about. I could see 
that his size was rapidly growing less, and 
in a little while the gas had all escaped 
through half-a-dozen holes that the cat’s 
claws had made in the shirt, and the 
Professor was able to walk like an 
ordinary Christian. 

“ I can't do anything more,” said Van 
Wagener, “ until I have mended the leaks 
in my shirt.” And then he used a lot of 
scientific language about cats in general, 
which was excusable under the circum¬ 
stances. 

I said to him that Tommie was one of 
the leading cats of New Berlinopolisville, 
and was universally respected. As for 
his getting angry when a scientific man 
with leaden soles landed on his tail, that 
was only human, and he ought not to 
blame the cat for it. 

“I don’t blame him so much for getting 
angry,” said Van Wagener, “ as I do for 
not taking any interest in science. But 
that’s just the way with a cat. Any cat 
would sooner spoil an experiment than 
not. A friend of mine who does a good 
deal of vivisecting tells me that he has 
more trouble with cats than with any 
other animals. However, the mischiefs 
done now, and there’s no use in saying 
anything more. You’ll admit, I think, 
that my experiment was a great success?” 

“ I’ll admit,” said I, “ that any army in 
the world would run away from an enemy 
approaching in the same style as you 
circulated round my yard.” 

“ Wait till I have had a little more ex¬ 
perience,” said the Professor. “ I did not 
have quite gas enough in my shirt, and 
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his possession, and he cast the kite adrift, 
string and all. 

Any man who wasn’t a scientific person 
would have known that I expected Van 
Wagener to tie the line to his ankles, and 
let me pull him gently down. But the 
Professor never thought of that. He tied 
the line fast to the lightning-rod, and 
started to slide down it. Naturally, his 
inflated shirt made that impossible. We 
could see him hanging on to the line with 
both hands, and with his body swinging 
out at right angles, but in spite of all he 
could do, he couldn’t manage to climb 
down the line a single foot. The public 
got more excited than ever, and the bet¬ 
ting on the Professor’s ultimate fate was 
lively. But after a time he came to the 
conclusion that he had made a mistake, 
and I was never more relieved in my life 
than I was when I saw him climb back to 
his perch on the pine-apple, and begin to 
unfasten the line. He kept me on the 
anxious seat for the next ten minutes 
while he waited to rest; and then I was 
delighted to see him make the line fast to 
both his ankles. I hauled away on my 
end till the line was taut, and then Van 
Wagener let go his hold, and I began 
gently to gather him in. The crowd 
cheered when they saw what was going 
on, though there was a good deal of 
wrangling about the bets, which some 
people claimed that I had interfered with 
by providing Van Wagener with the means 
of escape. Of course, there was something 
to be said in support of this view of the 
matter, for if it hadn’t been for me the 
men who bet that Van Wagener would fall 
and kill himself must have won. How¬ 
ever, the dispute was settled by arbitra¬ 
tion, and Deacon White, the arbitrator, 
declared that all bets were off, in conse¬ 
quence of my interference, which, he 
added, was entirely justifiable in the cir¬ 
cumstances. He wasn’t a very sociable 
sort of chap, but he was a perfectly square 
man in all business dealings, and the public 
had confidence in him. 


It was a beautiful spectacle, the way 
in which the Professor came down as I 
hauled in on the line. He kept perfectly 
erect, but he also kept slowly revolving on 
his axis, as you might say. His arms were 
stretched out at right angles to his body 
in order to steady himself a little, and the 
general effect of him was that of an angel 
without wings, in the act of blessing the 
public. There was a sweet smile on his 
face when he came near enough for us to 
notice it, and his eyes were closed, prob¬ 
ably because he felt a little dizzy, and 
that gave a peaceful sort of look that 
aroused universal admiration. When he 
reached the ground, I got a good 
hold of him, and slit his inflated shirt 
with my penknife. Then, when the 
gas had all escaped, I untied his legs, 
and, giving him my arm, for he was more 
or less weak with the excitement of his 
adventure, I took him home, followed 
by a cheering and enthusiastic crowd 
composed of all the leading citizens of 
the place, without distinction of creed 
or politics. 

For iny part I consider that Van Wage- 
ner’s invention was a success, but, curi¬ 
ously enough, he never made any further 
experiments with it. You see, he had got 
a pretty big scare when he was drifting 
over the town, and clinging on to the 
Presbyterian steeple, and the result was 
that he weakened, as you might say, on 
his invention. I never could get him to 
speak of it afterwards, and when I saw 
that it really troubled him to have me re¬ 
mind him of it, I dropped the subject. 
Now that Van Wagener is dead, it is open 
to anyone to take up his invention and 
make a practical success of it. I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if Edison took it up 
some day, for he is a master hand at 
working out other people’s ideas. Of 
t course, I don’t intend to meddle in the 
thing. The world is good enough for me 
as it stands, and if I had my way there 
wouldn’t be anything fresh invented for 
the next hundred years. 



PRESBYTERIAN STEEPLE. 
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directly for the Presbyterian church. 
The church itself was only about thirty 
feet high from the ground to the roof, but 
it had a steeple that was a good hundred 
feet in height, though it didn’t look it. 
In fact it looked as if it was lower than 
the Baptist steeple, which was only eighty- 
five feet high, and the Presbyterians used 
to win no end of bets by inducing 
strangers to bet on the comparative 
height of the two steeples. However, 
that is neither here nor there. Van 
Wagener drifted along amid the general 
enthusiasm of the inhabitants, who all 
rushed out of doors to see him, and 
imagined that he had contrived some new 
way of navigating the air, and was making 
a big success of it. Everybody said that 
this time the Professor had made the 
greatest invention of the century, and 
that New Berlinopolisville would have a 
chance to put up a monument to him, 
after his death, that would attract thou¬ 
sands of visitors. I said nothing, for 
nothing that I could say would be of any 
help towards getting the Professor down 
to the ground in safety, and I hadn’t 
the heart to destroy the reputation that 
he had so suddenly and accidentally 
made. 

By rare good luck, Van Wagener 
happened to hit the very top of the 
Presbyterian steeple, and he caught hold 
of it and held on for all that he was 
worth. There wasn't much to hold on to 
except the lightning rod, for, of course, 
there wasn’t any cross there, and in the 
place where a cross ought to have been 
there was a big gilt pine apple which was 
too big to put one’s arms round. I never 
could understand why a gilt pine-apple 
was put there. I asked the head deacon 
about it one day, but he didn’t condescend 
to answer me, and merely suggested that 
I had better study the Scriptures. Now, 
I’ve been in the habit of studying them 
ever since I was a boy, but I never 
remember coming across any allusion 
to pine-apples. Some day I'm going to 


enquire into the thing and get a satis¬ 
factory answer. My own idea is that 
when the committee that was building the 
church came to deciding on a decoration 
for the top of the steeple, old Deacon 
White, who was an importer of pine-apples, 
and bananas, and such, thought he could 
advertise his business by putting a big 
gilt pine apple where nobody could fail to 
see it. 

By the time I got alongside of the 
church there were about two thousand 
people, men, women, and children, there, 
waiting to see the Professor fall, and 
speculating as to what extent he would be 
smashed by the time he should strike the 
ground. They were all in the best of 
spirits, as folks generally are when they 
are admitted free to some attractive show. 
Deacon White was the only exception; he 
disapproved strongly of Van Wagener’s 
conduct, and said that it was little better 
than sacrilege. Of course, I knew that the 
Professor was in no danger of falling down. 
What he wanted to do was to avoid falling 
up, whenever it should become necessary 
for him to let go his hold. I saw that the 
thing to do was to get a rope to him as 
soon as possible, calculating that he would 
have sense enough to know how to use it. 
The difficulty was how to get the rope to 
him, for the steeple was perfectly smooth 
on the outside, so that nobody could pos¬ 
sibly climb it, and there was no ladder in 
the town that would reach half way up to 
the pine-apple. Pretty soon I saw my 
way. I sent a man to get two hundred 
feet of stout line, and then I found a boy 
who was flying a kite, and bought out his 
whole stock for fifty cents. I used to be 
a middling good kite-flyer when I was a 
boy, and it didn’t take me very long to 
manoeuvre that kite so that the string fell 
across Van Wagener’s shoulder, and I saw 
him seize it with one hand. Then I bent 
the two hundred feet of line to the kite¬ 
string, and shook it as a signal to the Pro¬ 
fessor to haul away. He did so, and in a 
little while he had one end of the line in 
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my shoes were not quite heavy enough. 
When I find out the exact quantity of 
gas I ought to use, and the precise weight 
that needs to be attached to my feet, all 
that will be necessary will be practice. I 
venture to say that, with about three days 
of practice, I shall be able to walk at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, with perfect 
steadiness, and without the least danger 
of accident. To-morrow, at about this 
hour, I will come back here with my shirt 
repaired, and everything ready for a final 
and conclusive experiment. I hope you 
will have the goodness to lock up that 
abominable cat, for I can’t promise to 
succeed in any experiment if that beast is 
on hand.” 

“All right,” said I, “the cat shall be 
locked up. But I ask you what will 
happen when your army marches across 
country with their shirts inflated with gas ? 
Cats are awfully common, and if the army 
treads on a cat’s tail there’ll be a panic 
that will be worse than a defeat.” 

Van Wagener didn’t condescend to 
answer me, but he marched out of my 
yard with his basket on his arm, and a 
glow of triumph in his face, which struck 
me as being a little previous, in view of 
all the facts. 

Well! the next day the Professor turned 
up at the same hour in the very best of 
spirits. This time he had extra heavy 
lead weights for his feet, and when every¬ 
thing was ready, I turned on the supply 
of gas for him, until he judged that his 
weight hac’ been reduced to about one- 
third of what it ordinarily was. Then he 
gave me the word to turn off the gas, and 
he started to walk across the yard. His 
walk was onlya little drunker in appearance 
than it had been the day before, but he 
certainly did get over the ground at a 
tremendous rate. Every time his feet 
touched the earth he bounded about ten 
feet into the air, and came down again a 
good thirty feet from where he had started. 
He went the length of the yard, which was 
fully five hundred feet, in no time at all, 


and, as he passed me on the way back, he 
was so excited that he tried to clap his feet 
together, and to crow like a rooster. I 
don’t say this was quite worthy of a respect¬ 
able scientific man, but allowance must 
be made for an inventor who finds that 
his invention works. But the Professor 
made the biggest mistake in his life when 
he tried to clap his feet together. In so 
doing, one of his lead soles, which had 
been tied on by the Professor himself, 
with a sort of knot that was of no manner 
of use, dropped off, and Van Wagener 
went up into the air like a shot. 

I saw him trying to reach the stop-cock 
that shut off the gas from his shirt, but he 
could not find it, and it would have done 
him no good if he had found it. What 
that shirt needed was some sort of safety 
valve for letting the gas escape in case of 
accident, but Van Wagener had omitted to 
furnish it with any such valve. Without his 
lead sole he was considerably lighter than 
the atmosphere, and consequently there 
was nothing to prevent him from going up. 
There was a gentle breeze from the south¬ 
ward, and as Van Wagener rose slowly and 
seemed to be drifting towards the thickly- 
built part of the town, I was in hopes that 
he would be able to catch hold of some 
building and hold on till some one could 
come to his aid. He never said a word 
as he sailed upwards, but I’m ready to 
bet that he would have given a good deal 
if the cat could have jumped on him 
from the roof of the house and punctured 
his shirt. I sung out to him to keep 
cool, which is the easiest thing to say to a 
man who is in difficulties, but he simply 
smiled a resigned sort of smile, and dis¬ 
appeared behind the house. 

I ran out of the front door and chased the 
Professor, keeping my eye on him just as a 
sailor keeps his eye on a man who falls over¬ 
board, though there wasn’t any chance of 
sending a lifeboat, or for that matter, a 
life-balloon, after him. He drifted along 
at an elevation of perhaps fifty feet, 
and presently I saw that he was heading 
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-So I saw the last of Waring. 

—You? Oh never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar ! 

Look east where whole new thousands are ; 

In Vishnu land, what Avatar ? ” 

— IVaring. 

AD Mr. Podsnap ever so¬ 
journed in the East, or on 
any of the world's beaches, 
he would have lost that lofty 
wave of the right arm with which Dickens 
made him sweep away the consideration of 
all things outside his own ken. He would 
have found it impossible to refuse belief 
in anything and everything foreign to his 
own experiences; and then—he would 
not have been Mr. Podsnap. 

All that I actually know of “ the ascetic 
rake," as Arnold Morton was called at 
Guy's, is simple enough, and for the most 
part known to others. My only reason 
for writing now what I know, is that I 
have been told something else—some¬ 
thing Mr. Podsnap would have airily swept 
into oblivion. 

Arnold Morton came to Guy's from 
Oxford with something of a reputation. 
He had been “sent down,” and no one 
seemed to know exactly why. He was a 
thin, almost cadaverous-faced man, whom 
a friend of mine described as “hair-shirty” 
looking. He lived alone, and someone 
told me he studied Arabic and Eastern 
lore of various kinds. He certainly did 
not study hospital practice to any great 
extent. 

One morning he startled a good many 
of us by sailing serenely into one of the 
women’s wards in a state of hopeless and 
unmistakable drunkenness. He was re¬ 


moved without any sort of difficulty, and 
managed to get out of the hospital, as far 
as I could make out, alone. Half-an-hour 
afterwards one of the staff physicians 
gave me a note to Morton, and asked me 
if I would mind taking it to the man’s 
rooms, and ascertaining what he was 
doing. 

I got into a hansom and drove round 
to the house in which Morton lodged. 
His landlady told me, with a toss of her 
head, that she believed “ Doctor ” Morton 
was in his room ; but that I could go and 
see for myself. 1 knocked at the door she 
had pointed to, and hearing nothing, I 
opened it and walked into the room. 

I have been in a good many queer 
rooms inhabited by medical students, but 
this place of Morton's made me stare. I 
was only there a few minutes and cannot 
describe the details; but there was a 
mummy in the .room; there was a full- 
grown man’s skeleton near the fireplace; 
there was a smell of incense that one 
could see; and, filling every nook and 
cranny, and hanging from walls and ceil¬ 
ing in every direction, there was a bristling 
uncanny mass of Eastern oddities that 
fairly made one’s eyes ache. In the middle 
of all this, on his knees, and swaying to 
and fro like a fakir working up a far- 
reaching curse, was Arnold Morton, the 
man I had come to see. In his thin 
hands he held a black crucifix, and at 
intervals, in the frenzied prayer he was 
offering up, he paused to press his lips 
to this, with all an ascetic’s fervour and 
intensity. 

At last he heard my voice, and sprang 
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to his feet. Half-a-minute afterwards I 
was on the stairs of the lodging-house, 
and our interview was concluded in the 
street outside. . There was not much 
doubt about Morton’s sobriety then ; and 
in my mind was no doubt about any¬ 
thing. I simply wanted to get away. I 
felt as though I had broken one of the 
commands in Leviticus, about naked¬ 
ness; as though I had been listening at 
the bedroom door of a broken hearted 
girl. 


The man did not know me from the 
Shah of Persia, and I did not speak. The 
bazaar-keeper told me afterwards that 
Morton was studying—Heaven knows 
what—under an old Joctanide; a learned 
man. He looked it—and more. I passed 
on ; was in Aden a week later ; and so to 
London, and the old life. 

Three years passed, and I forgot all 
about the man of liquor and fanaticism. 
Then, late one November evening, I 
strayed into an out-of-the way restaurant 



Well, after that day, I saw Morton no 
more, neither at Guy’s nor elsewhere, for 
four years. Then, having landed from a 
country-wallah at Sana, I was doing a 
little wandering in Arabia, and met 
Arnold Morton again. It was in one of 
the quaintest old vilayets in Yemen, and 
the last place on earth in which I should 
have expected to meet anyone I knew. 
He was standing under the window- 
shade of a little cloth and carpet bazaar, 
and his eyes went through my body like 
X rays, when he turned to look at me. 


in Soho, called La Pomme d’Or. It was 
almost ten o’clock, and when I gave my 
order for pot au feu and gigot, the place 
was deserted, save for the presence of a 
grizzled old Frenchman, who was sipping 
absinthe from a green tumbler, and a 
dark, alert-looking little man, dressed all 
in black, who made way for me at his 
table. 

I think he handed me the English 
mustard, or something of the sort. Any¬ 
how, he drank black coffee with me after¬ 
wards; and, later, he pressed me to smoke 
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a cigarette with him in his rooms, a few 
doors away from the restaurant. I went, 
and he gave me some curiously clean, 
delicate wine out of a thin, glass-stoppered 
flask. He was a Jesuit, and a Spaniard, 
educated in England. We talked theo¬ 
logy, I cannot tell why; and something 
possessed me to play the part of an 
aggressive materialist, whilst my new 
friend argued the possibility of any¬ 
thing. 

44 Look here,” I said, blatantly. “ How 
can any power, natural or supernatural, 
make anything else, for instance, of two 
and two, but four ? ” 

“ Perhaps, my friend,” replied Jos£ 
Aquilla, “ that is one of the things 
which one cannot conceive as possible. 
But, take another instance. Can you not 
imagine that under some circumstances 
of which you know not, you—you who 
believe you are sitting in my arm-chair, 
looking at me—you may, in reality, 
be in the Pomme d’Or, or somewhere 
else ? ” 

u No ! Frankly, I can't.” 

I laughed, and I remember thinking 
how hollow and full of pretence my laugh 
sounded, after the intense, earnest tones 
of the Jesuit's voice. His eyes too; the 
man had very wonderful black eyes. I 
was not very sure. 

44 Listen, my friend.” There was no 
need to bid me listen. “ I was in Berlin 
early this year. I had been, one evening, 
to the Winter Garden, in the Central 
Hotel, you know; and towards midnight 
I was walking down Mauer Strasse to my 
rooms. I saw a man, a tall, thin fellow, 
staggering about under a lamp which hung 
over the entrance of a little cafe chantant. 
The man looked decent; he seemed a 
gentleman, though evidently he was pretty 
far gone in liquor. I did not like the ap¬ 
pearance of two or three loafers, who were 
hanging about near him; so I stood still 
for a minute on the kerb, to watch de¬ 
velopments. 

“ I saw that his face was intellectual¬ 


looking, and distinctly striking, and under 
the brim of his hat I could see longish 
black hair pretty liberally streaked with 
grey. I was certain he was no German, 
and—well, something about the man, I 
don't know what, appealed to me, and 
made me want to help him. 

44 So I walked up and put my hand on 
his arm. He turned half round, and over 
one shoulder gavfe me the queerest look I 
have ever in my life seen on a man's face. 
It was as though your Charles Warner, 
playing Coupeau at that character's very 
drunkest, were to address some serious 
appeal to the prompter whilst still in the 
eyes of his audience acting the drunkard 
to perfection. The man's look was this, 
plus real pathos, even tragedy. 

“ It silenced me, and I felt embarrassed 
and awkward. Still the man did not 
speak, so at last I said, ‘Look here, let me 
help you into a droschke or somewhere. 
You're just a little bit unsteady, are you 
not?' 

“The man's fists were clenched, and 
the veins in his temples were as thick as 
wrinkles on the skin of passion fruit. He 
made a tremendous effort to speak, and 
his lips twitched and quivered, but he was 
only able to gasp and hiccough. There 
was no way of mistaking the signs—the 
glassy eyes, the staggering plunges of the 
body, and even the heavy breath reeking 
with wine fumes. * The man is hopelessly 
drunk,' I thought, so I took him by the 
arm and began to lead him towards the 
droschke rank in Behren Strasse. 

“ The tall man was still staggering and 
plunging about to such an extent that I 
could hardly support him, and had half a 
mind to ask assistance of the first schultz- 
man I could find. Suddenly I felt his 
whole frame straighten, and become rigid 
against my side. His thin face turned 
livid, and his teeth were set like the jaws 
of a vice, as he bent towards me, and 
said, ‘ Thank you — droschke — twenty- 
three, Potsdammer Strasse.' 

44 The words seemed faiily to hit me, as 
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he flung them out from between his grey 
lips; and their intense earnestness coming 
from a man in that stage of drunkenness 
so astonished me, that I really hardly knew 
what I was doing when I helped him into a 
droschke at the corner. Once in the cab 
and driving towards Potsdammer Strasse, 
I thought he might quieten down and be 
all right. He did change certainly, but 
when I saw him gripping the droschke 
door and cushion, till his finger-tips were 
dead white and trembling; when I saw 
big drops of sweat breaking out on his 
forehead, and the skin of his hollow 
cheeks twitching; I wished he were under 
a doctor’s care, or anywhere, rather than 
in a cab with me. 

“ Slowly then, his hold of the door and 
cushion began to relax, and I felt his 
whole body unbending. Great sobs came 
tearing up in his throat, sobs that I thought 
must choke him. But with every quiver 
of his chest he breathed a little more 
freely, and as the droschke turned into 
Potsdammer Strasse, he sighed like a man 
recovering from a fit. Then he leaned 
far back in the cab, evidently utterly ex¬ 
hausted, weak as a kitten, and drenched 
in perspiration. But he was sober then, 
if I have ever seen a man sober. 

“‘You mustn’t think I have been 
drunk/ he murmured, weakly. ‘God for¬ 
bid ! But of course you will; though 
Heaven knows / have been sober 
enough. It—ah, I know he will kill me 
soon. You will come into the house with 

me ? Or perhaps-But no ! You must 

know that I am no drunkard.* 

“ The droschke had stopped outside a 
small house near the centre of Pots¬ 
dammer Strasse ; and, wondering whether 
my new friend might be a lunatic, or one 
suffering some new form of disease, I 
followed him up a flight of stone steps to 
a door which he opened with a latch-key. 
He led me into a long shadowy room, 
full of curious alcoves and embrasures. At 
one end of the apartment were burning 
two very tall tapers which stood on the 


jutting brackets of a curious altar. This 
altar was half screened from view, and 
heavily draped in black velvet with silver 
embroidered crosses on its edges. Tower¬ 
ing above it, behind the curtains, was an 
unusually large crucifix, apparently of 
silver. Before it was an ebony praying- 
stool, and a curiously-wrought iron 
pedestal stood close at hand, surmounted 
by a shallow dish, in which was burning 
some kind of incense that sent up a 
faint-smelling whitish vapour. The rest of 
this ghostly room was, as far as I could 
see in the dim light of the two tapers, 
furnished sparsely, and with great severity, 
in old oak and ebony. In a corner 
two easels, draped in some heavy black 
material, stood, one facing the other. 

“The man’s sunken eyes had such a 
strange smouldering glitter in them, and 
there was something in the very attenua¬ 
tion of his figure, his white face, and his 
almost transparent hands, which, com¬ 
bined with the general ghostliness of his 
surroundings, led me to wish I had left 
him outside. 

“ ‘ I could never explain to you/ he 
said wearily, ‘the causes of all you have 
seen in me this evening. You would not 
credit it; and—I cannot. But I thank 
you very sincerely for your kindness.* 

“ The man sighed heavily, and rested 
his forehead on the finger-tips of one 
hand. There was no trace of a foreign 
accent in his English, and from the 
beginning he had addressed me in that 
language, though I had at first spoken in 
German to him. I begged him not to 
try to explain anything, and was on the 
point of rising from the queer little stool 
upon which I had seated myself, when he 
raised one of his grey hands, and con¬ 
tinued speaking in a low, weak tone. 

“ ‘ I have the feelings ; the—the feel¬ 
ings, of two lives to endure, though only 
one to live ; my own life now, which with 
heaven’s help is clean; and my old life 
which—which I cut off utterly from my¬ 
self four years ago. My old self is strong, 




with a fiend’s strength; and sometimes 
I think it will kill me, myself.’ 

“I stared, as the tall man made the 
sign of the cross over his breast. Almost 
instantly afterwards he rose to his feet; 
one hand pressed to his side, the other 
outstretched; and with a short cry of 
pain he staggered towards me. The fore¬ 
finger of his right hand pointed rigidly 


before him, and his sunken eyes were 
staring with seeming horror over my 
shoulder. 

“ ‘ Oh, Holy Virgin ! See ! ’ He 
clutched my shoulder, and the magnetism 
of his touch seemed to vibrate all through 
me. I wheeled round in hot and cold 
expectancy, but I saw nothing, save the 
black oak panelling of the wall behind me. 
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“ * For pity's sake, sir ! go—run to the 
Elysde rooms, in Graiin Strasse. There 
will be murder done else. Oh, Mother of 
Heaven ! Sir, I implore you to go while 
I pray here. You will see—it, there. 
Save him from committing murder!’ 

“The man lowered the hand which 
gripped my shoulder, and as I left the 
room, he sank on his knees by the altar 
in an agony of tears and nervous exhaus¬ 
tion. 

“ I might have stayed to take care of 
him. I might have gone for a doctor to 
place him under control. There were 
various things I might have done under 
the circumstances, and in the doing 
showed more sense than I did. As a 
matter of fact I did only what the tall 
man told me, and that without even a 
momentary inclination to hesitate. Half¬ 
way down Schonhauser Strasse I found a 
droschke and, jumping into it, told the 
man to drive like lightning. The streets 
were empty, and he drove like a maniac— 
as fast as though his horse’s legs were 
sound. 

“ I almost knocked over the gilt-laced 
hall-porter at the Elysde rooms ; and as I 
rushed down the long corridor I heard a 
scream from the supper-hall; a scream 
which seemed to cut off my breath as 
though I had been stabbed. Two pistol 
shots rang out, as I reached the great 
portiere curtains, and when I burst into 
the main hall, I caught a glimpse of a 
tall man, in evening dress, falling heavily 
across the debris of an overturned table. 

“In another minute I had forced my 
way into the throng of men and women 
who crowded round the overturned table. 
Lying on the floor I saw a rather fine- 
looking woman, apparently dead, and 
bleeding from a bullet wound in her 
shapely white neck. But this was nothing 
to me. I was only conscious of it, as, 
without looking up, one sees the sky. My 
eyes were riveted on the figure of the 
man who lay across the table, with a re¬ 
volver still smoking in his hand, and a 


hole right in the centre of his high fore¬ 
head. 

“ It was the man I had driven to Pots- 
dammer Strasse, and in some way I felt 
that I had expected to And it so. I noted 
every tiny detail; seeing that this dead 
man was in evening dress, and had 
diamond studs, whilst the man I had left 
had worn a severe morning suit, and no 
kind of jewellery. Yet I could not by any 
chance mistake the sunken cheeks, the 
grey-streaked black hair, the hollow eyes, 
the attenuated frame, or the whole strange, 
monastic, ascetical look of the man. But 
stamped on these dead features, which I 
recognised, was an expression I did not 
know in connection with them, of un¬ 
governable lust and sottishness, blended 
grotesquely with refined asceticism. 

“ I elbowed my way back through the 
crowd of hysterical demi-mondaines and 
excited men. Out to the street and into 
a droschke I hurried, and told the man 
to drive for his life to twenty-three, Pots- 
dammer Strasse. What I expected I don’t 
know, but at that time I was thoroughly 
wrought up by the events of the evening, 
and I remember being filled with a 
breathless desire to get into that queer, 
shadowy room, and look down at the 
foot of the velvet-draped altar. 

“ Arrived at number twenty-three, I rang 
the bell furiously, and knocked on the door 
till the whole house echoed. Twice again 
I rang, and then, from an upper window, 
an old frauds head appeared, and I was 
asked what I wanted. 

“ ‘ Come down at once,’ I shouted, in 
German, of course. * I want to see your 
master.’ 

“ ‘ Master’s ill abed,’ mumbled the old 
woman. But the window closed, and in a 
few moments I heard her steps as she 
came slowly down the stairs, and finally 
opened the door to me. 

“ ‘ Master went to bed at eight o’clock/ 
said the woman, shortly; ( and I’ve 
to send for Dr. Grummel in the morn 
ing.’ 
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“ I stepped into the hall, and laid my 
hand on the old woman’s arm. 

“‘Go upstairs,’ I said, ‘and look in 
your master’s room, like a good woman. 
Then come and tell me if he’s asleep. 
I—I have brought a message from— 
his brother.’ 

“ ‘ Brother—brother ? Oh, from the 

church you mean ? ’ 

“ ‘Yes—from the church.’ 

“ ‘ Well, well! Yes. Thank you, sir. 
Will you wait here a minute then ? ’ 

“ Then the old woman went laboriously 
upstairs again, and I slipped into the 
long room on the left of the hall; the 
room in which the man had talked to me 
that evening. The tapers had burned a 
little lower, and the room seemed a little 
more cold and ghostly. There were the 
two easels and the other furniture as be¬ 
fore. The thin cloud from the incense- 
stand still curled ceilingwards dnd dis¬ 
tributed its sickly scent. Before me the 
small table near which the tall man had 
stood was overturned. At the foot of the 
altar the praying-stool lay on its side, 
and close to it a chair had been thrown 
down. But the room was unoccupied. 
No one was there; of that I was very cer¬ 
tain. 

“ I stepped out into the hall in time to 
meet the old haus-frau as she came down¬ 
stairs again. 

“ ‘ Good saints preserve us ! ’ she said ; 

‘ but the master is nowhere in this house 
above stairs, and he went to bed at eight 
o’clock this night, ill. He must have 
gone out when I was asleep, and him ill, 
and weak too, for I’m sure he’s been eat¬ 
ing nothing this long time past, but lived 
on prayer, as I’m a sinner. Wait till I 
look in this room here.’ 

“And the old woman, gaping and 
chattering still in her consternation, went 
tottering into the room where the black- 
draped altar was, reverently crossing her¬ 
self as she pushed open the door. I fol¬ 
lowed her, though I knew the room to be 
empty; and on an oak chair near the 


door I noticed the tall man’s cloak and 
hat lying just as I had seen him place 
them. Then we went upstairs together, 
and all over that strange little house I 
followed the old woman, searching in 
every place where it was possible that the 
tall man might have been. We found no 
one, and at last I bade the woman ‘ Good¬ 
night,’ and left the house, saying that I 
would send round in the morning to make 
enquiries.” 

My friend, the Jesuit, paused, lowering 
for a moment his black eyes from my face. 

“ Well ? ” I said, bending towards him 
as I spoke. 

“ Well, I read in the Berliner Zeitung 
next day of the unsuccessful attempt of a 
man named Arnold Morton, an Englander, 
to murder a woman in the Elys^e rooms. 
‘Morton,’ said the paper, ‘who, it ap¬ 
pears, has of late been spending a good 
deal of money amongst frequenters of the 
Elys£e and similar places, succeeded in 
taking his own life, but it is thought his 
intended victim may recover. Nothing 
is known of the man’s antecedents so far, 
and jealousy, made furious by drinking, is 
given as the probable motive of his 
crime.’ 

“Two days later I read in the same 
paper of ‘ the very strange and quite unac- 
countabledisappearancefromhisresidence, 
number twenty-three, Potsdammer Strasse, 
of Mr. Arnold Haroud, a gentleman said 
to be of Arabian extraction ; who, though 
without relatives in this country, was well- 
known and highly respected by a small 
Catholic circle, for his extreme piety and 
very charitable disposition. Mr. Haroud 
was a pronounced ascetic, and it is feared, 
as he was ill when last seen, that he may 
have met with some untimely end.’” 

“Well!” I said again, as the Jesuit 
stopped speaking. “ And have you-? ” 

“No. I made no further enquiries, 
and left Berlin shortly afterwards. But, 
my friend, think of it. Can you not con¬ 
ceive now, in some circumstances of a 
kind unknown to you, the possibility of 
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your being somewhere else, while you sit 
there listening to me ? Of your good and 
bad halves living divided, as they are in 
you divided? The possibility—ah! of 
anything, my friend.” 


And when I rose to leave the Jesuit, 
my materialism seemed to me a very- 
cheap thing, and also a somewhat nasty 
thing. So I have written what I know o' 
Arnold Morton, with what I heard. 
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MUST get rid of it,” said the 
man in the corner of the 
carriage, abruptly breaking 
the silence. 

Mr. HinchclifT looked up, hearing im¬ 
perfectly. He had been lost in the rapt 
contemplation of the college cap tied by a 
string to his portmanteau handles—the 
outward and visible sign of his newly- 
gained pedagogic position—in the rapt 
appreciation of the college cap and the 
pleasant anticipations it excited. For 
Mr. HinchclifT had just matriculated at 
London University, and was going to be 
junior assistant at the Holmwood Gram¬ 
mar School—a very enviable position. 
He stared across the carriage at his fellow- 
traveller. 

“ Why not give it away ? ” said this 
person. “ Give it away ! Why not ? ” 

He was a tall dark sunburnt man with 
a pale face. His arms were folded tightly 
and his feet were on the seat in front of 
him. He was pulling at a lank black 
moustache. He stared hard at his toes. 

“ Why not ?” he said. 

Mr. HinchclifT coughed. 

The stranger lifted his eyes—they were 
curious dark grey eyes — and stared 
blankly at Mr. HinchclifT for the best 
part of a minute perhaps. His expres¬ 
sion grew to interest. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly. “ Why not ? 
And end it.” 

“ I don’t quite follow you, I’m afraid,” 
said Mr. HinchclifT with another cough. 

“You don’t cjuite follow me?’’said the 
stranger quite mechanically, his singular 
eyes wandering from Mr. HinchclifT to 
the bag with its ostentatiously displayed 


cap, and back to Mr. Hinchcliffs downy 
face. 

“You’re so abrupt, you know,” apolo¬ 
gised Mr. HinchclifT. 

“ Why shouldn’t I ? ” said the stranger, 
following his thoughts. “ You are a 
student ? ” he said addressing Mr. Hinch¬ 
clifT. 

“I am—by Correspondence—of the 
London University,” said Mr. Hinch¬ 
clifT with irrepressible pride and feeling 
nervously at his tie. 

“ In pursuit of knowledge,” said the 
stranger, and suddenly took his feet ofT 
the seat, put his fist on his knees, and 
stared at Mr. HinchclifT as though he 
had never seen a student before. “ Yes,” 
he said, and flung out an index finger. 
Then he rose, took a bag from the hat- 
rack, and unlocked it. Quite silently he 
drew out something round and wrapped 
in a quantity of silver-paper, and unfolded 
this carefully. He held it out towards 
Mr. HinchclifT—a small, very smooth, 
golden-yellow fruit. 

Mr. Hinchcliffs eyes and mouth were 
open. He did not offer to take this 
object—if he was intended to take it. 

“ That,” said this fantastic stranger, 
speaking very slowly, “is the Apple of 
the Tree of Knowledge. Look at it— 
small and bright and wonderful—Know¬ 
ledge—and I am going to give it to 
you.” 

Mr. Hinchcliffs mind worked painfully 
for a minute and then the sufficient ex¬ 
planation, “ Mad ! ” flashed across his 
brain, and illuminated the whole situation. 
One humoured madmen. He put his 
hea 1 a little on one side. 
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“ The Apple of the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge, eigh!” said Mr. Hinchcliff, re¬ 
garding it with a finely assumed air of 
interest, and then looking at the inter¬ 
locutor. “ But don’t you want to eat it 
yourself? And besides—how did you 
come by it ? ” 

“ It never fades. I have had it now 
three months. And it is ever bright and 
smooth and ripe and desirable, as you 
see it.” He laid his hand on his knee 
and regarded the fruit musingly. Then 
he began to wrap it again in the papers as 
though he had abandoned his intention of 
giving it away. 

“ But how did you come by it ? ” said 
Mr. Hinchcliff, who had his argumentative 
side. “ And how do you know that it is 
the Fruit of the Tree ? ” 

“ I bought this fruit,” said the stranger, 
“ three months ago—for a drink of water 
and a crust of bread. The man who 
gave it to me—because I kept the life 
in him—was an Armenian. Armenia ! 
that wonderful country, the first of 
all countries, where the ark of the 
Flood remains to this day, buried in 
the glaciers of Mount Ararat. This 
man, I say, fleeing with others from 
the Kurds who had come upon them, 
went up into desolate places among 
the mountains — places beyond the 
common knowledge of men. And flee¬ 
ing from imminent pursuit they came to 
a slope high among the mountain peaks, 
green with a grass like knife-blades, that 
cut and slashed most pitilessly at anyone 
who went into it. The Kurds were close 
behind and there was nothing for it but 
to plunge in, and the worst of it was that the 
paths they made through it at the price 
of their blood served for the Kurds to 
follow. Every one of the fugitives was 
killed save this Armenian and another. 
He heard the screams and cries of his 
friends, and the swish of the grass about 
those who were pursuing them—it was 
tali grass rising overhead. And the a a 
shouting and answers, and when presently 


he paused, everything was still. He 
pushed out again, not understanding, cut 
and bleeding, until he came out on a 
steep slope of rocks below a precipice, 
and then he saw the grass was all on fire, 
and the smoke of it rose like a veil be¬ 
tween him and his enemies.” 

The stranger paused. “ Yes ? ” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff. “Yes?” 

“There he was, all torn and bloody from 
the knife-blades of the grass, the rocks 
blazing under the afternoon sun—the sky 
molten brass—and the smoke of the 
fire driving towards him. He dared not 
stay there. Death he did not mind, but 
torture ! Far away beyond the smoke he 
heard shouts and cries. Women scream¬ 
ing. So he went clambering up a gorge 
in the rocks—everywhere were bushes 
with dry branches that stuck out like 
thorns among the leaves — until he 
clambered over the brow of a ridge that 
hid him. And then he met his com¬ 
panion, a shepherd who had also escaped. 
And counting cold and famine and thirst 
as nothing against the Kurds, they went 
on into the heights and among the snow 
and ice. They wandered three whole 
days. 

“The third day came the vision. I 
suppose hungry men often do see visions, 
but then there is this fruit.” He lifted 
the wrapped globe in his hand. “ And I 
have heard it, too, from other moun¬ 
taineers who have known something of 
the legend. It was in the evening time, 
when the stars were increasing, that they 
came down a slope of polished rock into 
a huge dark valley all set about with 
strange, contorted trees on which hung 
little globes like glow-worm spheres. 
Strange round yellow lights. 

“And in these trees suddenly this 
valley was lit, far away, many miles 
away, far down it, with a golden flame 
marching slowly athwart it, that made 
the stunted trees against it black as 
night, and turned the slopes all abjut 
them and their figures to the likeness 
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of fiery gold. And at the vision they, 
knowing the legends of the mountains, 
instantly knew that it was Eden they 
saw, or the sentinel of Eden, and they 
fell upon their faces like men struck 
dead. 

“ When they dared to look again the 
valley was dark for a space, and then the 
light came again—returning, a burning 
amber. 

“At that the shepherd sprang to his 
feet, and with a shout began to run down 
towards the light, but the other man was 
too fearful to follow him. He stood 
stunned, amazed, and terrified, watching 
his companion recede towards the march¬ 
ing glare. And hardly had the shepherd 
set out when there came a noise like 
thunder, the beating of invisible wings 
hurrying up the valley, and a great and 
terrible fear; and at that the man who 
gave me the fruit turned—if he might still 
escape. And hurrying headlong up the 
slope again, with that tumult sweeping 
after him, he stumbled against one of 
these stunted bushes, and a ripe fruit 
cime off it into his hand. This fruit. 
Forthwith, the wings and the thunder 
roared all about him. He fell and fainted, 
and when he came to his senses he was 
back among the blackened ruins of his 
own village, and I and the others were 
attending to the wounded. A vision ? 
Ilut the golden fruit of the tree was still 
clutched in his hand. There were others 
there who knew the legend, knew what 
that strange fruit might be.” He paused. 
“ And this is it,” he said. 

It was a most extraordinary story to be 
told in a third-class carriage on a Sussex 
railway. It was as if the real was a mere 
veil to the fantastic, and here was the 
fantastic poking through. “Is it?” was 
all Mr. Hinchcliff could say. 

“ The legend,” said the stranger, “ tells 
that those thickets of dwarfed trees grow¬ 
ing about the garden sprung from the 
apple that Adam carried in his hand when 
he and Eve were driven forth. He felt 


something in his hand, saw the half-eaten 
apple and flung it petulantly aside. And 
there they grow, in that desolate valley, 
girdled round with the everlasting snows, 
and there the fiery swords keep ward 
against the Judgment Day.” 

“ But I thought these things were”— 
Mr. Hinchcliff paused—“fables—parables 
rather. Do you mean to tell me that 
there in Armenia-” 

The stranger answered the unfinished 
question with the fruit in his open hand. 

“ But you don’t know,” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff, “ that that is the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge. The man may have 
had — a sort of mirage, say. Sup 
pose-” 

“ Look at it,” said the stranger. 

It was certainly a strange-looking globe, 
not really an apple, Mr. Hinchcliff saw, 
and a curious glowing golden colour, 
almost as though light itself was wrought 
into its substance. As he looked at it he 
began to see more vividly the desolate 
valley among the mountains, the guarding 
swords of fire, the strange antiquities of 
the story he had just heard. He rubbed 

a knuckle into his eye. “ But-” said 

he. 

“ It has kept like that, smooth and full, 
three months. Longer than that it is 
now by some days. No drying, no 
withering, no decay.” 

“And you yourself,” said Mr. Hinch¬ 
cliff, “really believe that-” 

“ Is the Forbidden Fruit.” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness 
of the man’s manner and his perfect sanity. 
“ The Fruit of Knowledge,” he said. 

“ Suppose it was?” said Mr. Hinchcliff, 
after a pause, still staring at it. “ But 
after all,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, “ it’s 
not my kind of knowledge—not the 
sort of knowledge. I mean, Adam and 
Eve have eaten it already.” 

“ We inherit their sins—not their know¬ 
ledge,” said the stranger. “That would 
make it all clear and bright again. We 
should see into everything, through every- 
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thing, into the deepest meaning of every¬ 
thing-” 

“ Why don’t you e^t it then ? ” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff with an inspiration. 

“ I took it intending to eat it,” said the 
stranger. “ Man has fallen. Merely to 
eat again could scarcely ” 

“ Knowledge is power,” said Mr. Hinch¬ 
cliff. 

“But is it happiness?” I am oiler 
than you—more than twice as old. Time 
after time I have held this in my hand, 
and my heart has failed me. At the 
thought of all that one might know, 
that terrible lucidity Suppose sud¬ 
denly all the world became pitilessly 
clear?” 

“ That, I think, would be a great advan¬ 
tage,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, “on the 
whole.” 

“Suppose you saw into the hearts and 
minds of everyone about you, into their 
most secret recesses—people you loved, 
whose love you valued ? ” 

“ You’d soon find out the humbugs,” 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, greatly struck by the 
idea. 

“And worse—to know yourself, bare 
of your most intimate illusions. To see 
yourself in your place. All that your 
lusts and weaknesses prevented your 
doing. No merciful perspective.” 

“ That might be an excellent thing too. 
Know thyself, you know.” 

“You are young,” said the stranger. 

“ If you don’t care to eat it, and it 
bothers you, why don’t you throw it 
away?” 

“There again, perhaps, yoa will not 
understand me. To me, how could 
one throw away a thing like that, glowing, 
wonderful ? Once one has it, one is bound. 
But, on the other hand, to give it away ! 
To give it away to someone who thirsted 
after knowledge, who found no terror in 
the thought of that clear perception-” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Hinchcliff 
thoughtfully, “ it might be some sort 
of poisonous fruit.” 


And then his eye caught something 
motionless, the end of a white board black- 
lettered outside the carriage window. 
“—mwood,” he saw. He started convul¬ 
sively. “ Gracious ! ” said Mr. Hinchcliff 
“ Holmwood ! ”—and the practical pre¬ 
sent blotted out the mystic realisations 
that had been stealing upon him. 

In another moment he was opening 
the carriage door, portmanteau in hand. 
The guard was already fluttering his 
green flag. Mr. Hinchcliff jumped out. 
“ Here ! ” said a voice behind him, and 
he saw the dark eyes of the stranger shin¬ 
ing and the golden fruit, bright and bare, 
held out of the open carriage door. He 
took it instinctively, the train was already 
moving. 

“ No ! ” shouted the stranger, and made 
a snatch at it as if to take it back. 

“ Stand away,” cried a country porter, 
thrusting forward to close the door. The 
stranger shouted something Mr. Hinch¬ 
cliff did not catch, head and arm thrust 
excitedly out of the window, and then the 
shadow of the bridge fell on him, and in 
a trice he was hidden. Mr. Hinchcliff 
stood astonished, staring at the end of 
the last waggon receding round the bend, 
and with the wonderful fruit in his hand. 
For the fraction of a minute his mind was 
confused, and then he became aware that 
two or three people on the platform were 
regarding him with interest. Was he not 
the new Grammar School master making 
his debut f It occurred to him that, so 
far as they could tell, the fruit might very 
well be the naive refreshment of an 
orange. He flushed at the thought, and 
thrust the fruit into his side pocket, where 
it bulged undesirably. But there was no 
help for it, so he went towards them, 
awkwardly concealing his sense of awk¬ 
wardness, to ask the way to the Grammar 
School, and the means of getting his 
portmanteau and the two tin boxes which 
lay up the platform thither. Of all the 
odd and fantastic yarns to tell a fellow! 

His luggage could be taken on a truck 
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for sixpence, he found, and he could pre¬ 
cede it on foot. He fancied an ironical 
note in the voices. He was painfully 
aware of his contour. Fires that went to 
and fro! 

The curious earnestness of the man in 
the train, and the glamour of the story he 
told had for a time diverted the current 
of Mr. HinchclifTs thoughts. It drove 


three inches in diameter, may prove to a 
sensitive youth on his best appearance. 
In the pocket of his black jacket it bulged 
dreadfully, spoilt the lines altogether. He 
passed a little old lady in black and he 
felt her eye drop upon the excrescence at 
once. He was wearing one glove and 
carrying the other, together with his 
stick, so that to bear the fruit openly was 



like a mist before his immediate concerns. 
But the pre-occupation of his new position 
and the impression he was to produce 
upon Holmwood generally, and the school 
people in particular, returned upon him 
with reinvigorating power before he left 
the station and cleared his mental at¬ 
mosphere. Bu. it is extraordinary what 
an inconvenient thing the addition of a 
soft and rather brightly golden fruit, not 


impossible. In one place, where the 
road into the town seemed suitably 
secluded,, he took his encumbrance out 
of his pocket and tried it in his hat. It 
was just too large, the hat wobbled ludi¬ 
crously, and just as he was taking it out 
again a butcher’s boy came driving round 
the corner. 

“ Confound it! ” said Mr. Hinchcliff. 

He would have eaten the thing and 
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attained omniscience there and then, but 
it would seem so silly to go into the town 
sucking a juicy fruit—and it certainly felt 
juicy. If one of the boys should come 
by it might do him a serious injury with 
his discipline so to be seen. And the 
juice might make his face sticky and get 
upon his cuffs—or it might be an acid 
juice as potent as lemon, and take all 
the colour out of his clothes. 

Then round a bend in the lane came 
two pleasant sunlit girlish figures. They 
were walking slowly towards the town 
and chattering—at any moment they 
might look round and see a hot-faced 
young man behind them carrying a kind 
of phosphorescent yellow tomato ! They 
would be sure to laugh. 

"Hang!" said Mr. Hinchcliff, and 
with a swift jerk sent the encumbrance 
flying over the stone wall of an orchard 
that there abutted on the road. As it 
vanished he felt a faint twinge of loss 
that lasted scarcely a moment. He ad¬ 
justed the stick and glove in his hand 


and walked on erect and self-consciouS 
to pass the girls. 

But in the darkness of the night Mr. 
Hinchcliff had a dream, and saw the 
valley and the flaming swords, and the 
contorted trees, and knew that it really 
was the Apple of the Tree of Knowledge 
that he had thrown regardlessly away. 
And he awoke very unhappy. 

In the morning his regret had passed, 
but afterwards it returned and troubled 
him ; never, however, when he was 
happy or busily occupied. At last one 
moonlight night about eleven, when all 
Holmwood was quiet, his regrets re¬ 
turned with redoubled force, and there¬ 
with an impulse to adventure. He 
slipped out of the house and over the 
playground wall, went through the silent 
town to Station Lane, and climbed into 
the orchard where he had thrown the 
fruit. But nothing was to be found of it 
there among the dewy grass and the faint 
intangible globes of dandelion down. 
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[There are strange tales written on the papyri 
in the tombs of the Kings of Egypt, and some of 
them it is not lawful to transcribe. And the tales 
are very old, and the edges of the papyrus have 
crumbled, and the writing has grown faint during 
thousands of years, and only the fragments have 
been deciphered.] 

. . . the third month, and the first 

day of the month. Khafra, the son of 
Khufu, the son of Seneferu, went forth from 
the King’s house, in the city of the King, 
the city Men-nefer; and with his eyes he 
looked on the ground. And he com¬ 
manded his servants that they should 
make ready a great ship, with twenty 
rowers on each side of the ship, and fur¬ 
nish it with corn and dates and oil and 
wine, enough for many days. Further¬ 
more he commanded that they should 
put twelve talents of gold on board the 
ship and twenty-four talents of silver. 
And the talents were put into sacks, 
and he sealed the sacks with the King’s 
seal. 

And the ship was made ready, and lay 
in the river Nile, over against the King^s 
house. And there were forty rowers, and 
they sang the song of departure with one 
voice. But the King wrapped his robe 
about him, and looked neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. And Khafra 
entered into the ship. . . . 

“Take the oar in thy hand, Ruddisar, 
and steer the King’s ship on the river 
Nile; steer to the north and to the east, 
to the borders of the land of Egypt, till 
thou shalt see the sun rise up upon thy 
right breast. 

“ Take the oar in thy left hand, Rud¬ 
disar, and steer the King’s ship on the 
sacred river; steer till thou shalt see the 


priests’ city, the city of the great god Ra, 
the city Sakhebu. 

“ Take the oar in thy hand, Ruddisar, 
and steer the King’s ship on the water 
till thou shalt come to the temple of Ra; 
steer till thou shalt see the high priest 
of Ra, the priest User-ref; assuredly he 
shall come forth to greet the King 
Khafra.” 

And the ship journeyed down the river 
Nile, and the forty rowers sang the song 
of rowing with one voice. And as they 
went the men who dwelt along the banks of 
the river came forth, with their wives and 
their children, to see the voyage of the 
King. But Khafra looked not upon the 
people, neither did he heed the song of 
the rowers. 

And they that were in the ship with 
the King looked out, and they saw the 
fields of millet, and the palm-trees which 
were on the bank, and the sacred croco¬ 
diles, and the fish which were in the 
water. But Khafra saw none of these 
things, neither did he listen to the words 
of his servants. 

Then spoke the brother of the King, 
and said: 

“ O Khafra, live for ever! Why art 
thou silent and cast down ? Is not thy 
kingdom in thy hand; and hast thou not 
overthrown the Kushites with thy right 
hand, and taken their tribute ; and are 
not all these thy servants, to do with as it 
shall seem good in thine eyes ? Tell me 
the matter that is in thy heart, if I may 
hear it.” 

Khafra answered him not. Then spoke 
the King’s brother again, and said : 

“ O Khafra, may thy days be increased ! 



answered 
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Why answerest thou not thy servant ? 
Hast thou not taken a wife, who has 
borne thee a son to reign after thee; and 
art thou not very rich, beyond the riches 
of the Kings of Egypt that were before 
thee? Also, hast thou not built thee a 
great pyramid, like unto the pyramid of our 
father Khufu, for thy tomb when thou 
diest, and for a memorial ? Now, there¬ 
fore, if thou hast a secret trouble de¬ 
clare it.” 

And after he had spoken many times 
the King answered : 

“Peace, my brother. It is true that 
my kingdom is in my hand, and that I 
have overthrown the Kushites with my 
right hand, and taken their tribute. Also 
that I have taken a wife, and that she has 
borne me a son, as thou sayest; but how 
knowest thou that he shall reign after 
me ? In the time of our father Khufu, 
the son of Seneferu, there came before 
him a certain magician, from the land of 
the south, and prophesied before him. 
And he foretold dark things concerning 
his house, and concerning the house of the 
priests of Ra. And thou knowest that 
formerly I took the daughter of User-ref, 
the priest, to wife; and that when she 
was with child by me I slew her, lest the 
evil thing should come to pass. Now, 
therefore, I am taking rich gifts to User- 
ref, the high priest of Ra, that he may en¬ 
quire of his god for me, and that I may 
know whether the prophecies of the magi¬ 
cian shall be brought to nought ” 

And the King’s ship was on the river 
Nile for two days and two nights : and at 
the end of the third day they saw the city 
Sakhebu, and the temple of the god Ra. 
And the ship drew nigh to the bank, over 
against the temple of Ra, and the forty 
rowers sang with one voice the song of 
rest. And User-ref, the priest, came forth 
to meet the King. 

Khafra came forth from the ship, and 
his servants laid boards for him to walk 
on, and the King walked on to the shore. 
But his feet were heavy, so that he walked 


slowly, and he leant upon the arm of his 
brother. 

Then User-ref bowed down before him, 
and said : 

“ O Khafra, live for ever ! Behold 
thy servant User-ref, the servant of Ra, 
and behold the temple of Ra, and the city 
Sakhebu, the city of the priests of Ra ; all 
that thou seest is thine, even to the stones 
beneath thy feet. What wilt thou with 
thy servant ? ” 

Khafra raised his eyes from the ground, 
and looked upon him. Then he looked 
round, and beheld the servants of User- 
ref, and they were very many. And he 
beheld the men of the city, a great 
multitude, as many as the armies of the 
Kushites. 

And the King said : 

“ O User-ref, health and peace ! Who 
are the men that come behind thee; and 
what is this great multitude that I see in 
thy city ? ” 

User-ref answered : 

“ O Khafra, may all thy wishes be ful¬ 
filled ! These are my servants, the ser¬ 
vants of Ra, who have come forth to greet 
the King. And this multitude thou seest 
is the people of thy city Sakhebu, who live 
in the shadow of the King.” 

Then Khafra was appeased. And he 
commanded his servants, and they brought 
forth the twelve talents of gold, and the 
twenty-four talents of silver. And when 
the seals were broken the people were 
astonished, for so much wealth had not 
been seen in Sakhebu aforetime. 

“ These are the gifts of Khafra, that 
the King offers to User-ref, as a peace¬ 
offering for his daughter Rud-didut, and 
as a propitiation. Behold I have sought 
thee because I know that thou art the 
greatest of the diviners of the land of 
Egypt: now, therefore make ready a 
sacrifice to thy god, and enquire concern¬ 
ing me, and tell me ail those things which 
shall befall me, and which shall befall my 
house.” 

User-ref bowed down before the King 
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and thanked him; and he called his ser¬ 
vants, and gave order concerning the gifts 
which the King had brought. Also he 
caused to be made ready a great feast in 
honour of the King Khafra, and in honour 
of the King’s servants. Only concerning 
the sacrifice he gave no order. 

Then the priest walked before Khafra, 
and went up into the temple, into the 
priests* dwelling, and prepared a room 
for him, and gave him water to wash his 
hands and his feet. And the King sat 
down to the feast, and User ref came and 
waited upon him. Nevertheless the King 
ate not of the meats which were put before 
him, neither did he drink. . . . 

Khafra said again unto the priest: 

“ Did I not bid thee to make a sacri¬ 
fice to thy god, that thou mightest en¬ 
quire of Ra concerning me, and concern¬ 
ing my house? Now, therefore, I pray 
thee, get ready, and do as I commanded 
thee, for my heart is heavy within me, and 
I cannot eat.” 

User-ref excused himself, and said : 

“ Let all the words of the King be ac¬ 
complished ! Only this one thing let him 
not ask of his servant, for there is blood 
between thee and me. Moreover is there 
not another temple to Ra in the land of 
Egypt, and will not his priests enquire for 
thee according to thy desire ? ” 

Khafra’s face darkened, and the words 
of the priest pleased him not. 

“ What is this thou sayest ? Have I not 
come hither these three days’ journey to 
see thee, because I know thy wisdom and 
thy skill in magic, that there is not an¬ 
other like unto thee in Egypt ? And hast 
thou not accepted my gifts, which I 
brought to be the price of the blood of 
thy daughter ? Now, therefore, tarry no 
longer, but make ready, and when thou 
art ready I will come apart with thee, and 
thou shalt tell me all those things which I 
shall ask.” 

User-ref bowed himself before the King, 
and went out from him, and made the 
sacrifice. And he shut himself up in the 


temple for the space of one hour, and 
prayed to his god, to the great god Ra, 
the greatest of all the gods of the land of 
Egypt. 

But the servants of Khafra feasted with 
the servants of User-ref, and made merry, 
and drank much wine. Only the King 
neither ate nor drank. And he waited for 
User-ref, and as he waited his heart grew 
exceeding sad, and it repented him that 
he had slain Rud-didut, the daughter of 
User-ref. For Rud-didut was the best 
beloved of the wives of Khafra. 

When the sun was down, User-ref 
returned, and bowed himself before the 
King, and said: 

“ According to the King’s word has it 
been done. Come with me, and I will 
show the King that which he desires to 
know.” 

And he walked before Khafra, and 
brought him into an inner chamber. And 
they two were alone. But there was in 
the chamber a table of stone, and on the 
table were engraved the signs of the 
planets, and the symbols of the magic of 
User-ref. And when the King was seated, 
User-ref took a torch in his hand, and 
he gazed long and earnestly at the signs 
which were upon the table. 

Khafra waxed impatient, and said : 

“ Tell me quickly, O priest, what shall 
be my fate, and what shall be the fate of 
my house ? ” 

The priest answered: 

“ O Khafra, I fear to tell thee, lest thou 
shalt say an enemy speaks unto thee. 
Now therefore, once more I entreat thee 
to ask me not, but to go hence as thou 
earnest, and enquire elsewhere concerning 
that which must come to pass.” 

But the King was very angry, and 
spoke harshly to User-ref the priest: • 

“ Thou shalt do as I command thee, 
and tell me all that is written in the table, 
and all which thou hast divined, or, as 
Ra liveth, I will do a worse thing unto 
thee! ” 

Then User-ref, the high priest, the 
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servant of Ra, opened his mouth, and 
spoke unto the King: 

“ Let the King be obeyed by his ser¬ 
vant. O Khafra, know that the stars 
never err, and that which the gods have 
declared, that must come to pass. Man 
is driven by his fate, as the ship is driven 
by the oar of the steersman. Behold 
there is written here all that thou shalt do 
from the day of thy birth even unto the 
day of thy death. It is written that thou 
shalt be a great King, the King of all the 
land of Egypt. The Kushites shalt thou 
subdue, and their tribute shalt thou heap 
up. More than one wife shalt thou have, 
and the last shall bear thee a son. Also 
thy riches shall be greater than the riches 
of all the Kings of Egypt that were before 
thee, apd thy tomb shall last as long as 
the world endures. Nevertheless, the 
end of thy days shall be evil, and the son 
of thy loins shall not reign after thee.” 

Khafra bowed his head, till his beard 
swept the table, and he was as a man 
who is stricken in battle, and he feared 
with a great fear. He asked the priest, 
saying : 

“Who, then, shall reign after me?” 

User-ref cast down his eyes from look¬ 
ing at the King, and he said : 

“ Thou hast asked a hard thing of me, 
O Khafra, who am the least of thy ser¬ 
vants. It is written that a man of my 
father’s house, of the house of the priests 
of Ra, shall reign after thee.” 

Then was Khafra moved to bitterness, 
and he cried aloud and said : 

“ Why didst thou not warn me of this 
in due season? Then should I have 
spared the life of Rud-didut, thy daughter, 
and her son, a man of thy father’s house, 
should have reigned after me ! ” 

User-ref answered: 

“The blood which thou hast shed is 
thine own, O Khafra, for thou art a cruel 
man, and thy people murmur against thee 
for the tasks which thou hast laid upon 
them. Moreover I besought thee not to 
take the maiden into thy house, but thou 


wouldst not listen, though I offered thee 
rich gifts instead. How then shouldst thou 
have listened if I had told thee what thou 
sayest ? Man is borne on the current of 
his fate, as the lotus leaf is borne on the 
current of the river.” 

Khafra heard him, and answered not, 
but sat in silence. And the eyes of the 
priest sought the mystic signs which were 
upon the table, and he trembled, and his 
cheek grew pale like the cheek of one 
who is sick unto death. 

After a long time Khafra raised his 
head, and he spoke again unto the priest: 

“One thing more thou hast not told 
me, O User-ref. When shall I end my 
days, and in what manner shall I die ? ” 

User-ref turned away his face from the 
King, and his voice shook like the voice 
of a drunken man. 

“The manner of thy death shall be 
this : thou shalt be stabbed unawares.” 

Then the face of the King darkened, 
and the sound of his breathing grew 
faint. 

“Tell me yet more, I beseech thee- 
By whose hand shall I die; and in what 
hour shall this thing be done unto me ? ” 

But the priest shuddered, and he looked 
once more upon the writing which was on 
the table, and great drops broke out on 
his forehead, and his face became white 
like the face of a corpse. 

“ All the other things thou hast asked 
me I have declared, O Khafra, but this 
thing thou shalt not ask me.” 

Then the knees of the King knocked 
together, and his heart turned to lead 
within him. Nevertheless he was wroth 
with the priest, and said: 

“This thing thou shalt tell me, or I will 
cause thee and all thy father’s house to be 
put to death.” 

Then User-ref, the priest, the servant 
of Ra, the greatest of the priests of the 
land of Egypt, stood up before the King 
and looked into his eyes, and answered : 

“ As thou sayest, O Khafra, let it be. 
It is written that thou shalt die this very 
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hour, and by the hand of my father’s 
son.” 

And in that same hour, when he had 
finished speaking, User-ref smote Khafra 
to the heart, so that he died. And the 
servants of User-ref slew the servants of 
Khafra while they were heavy with wine. 


And it came to pass that the men of 
Sakhebu rose up against the men of the 
other cities of Egypt, and overcame them. 
So User-ref put to death every male of 
the house of Khafra, and when he had 
changed his name to User kaf, he reigned 
over all the land of Egypt. 



GOOD NIGHT. 

BY MARIK M. A. BULAU. 

Y ES, you sleep deep—you, who were once my lover— 
So deep you cannot see me leaning over 
The half-blown snow-white roses on your breast. 

Your beauty never had so much of heaven. 

Between us all’s forgotten and forgiven— 

In peace the second t ; me (and last) we part! 

Sleep well! 

So deep your sleep—if in familiar fashion, 

With more of tenderness, and less of passion, 

I fold you in my arms—what matter now ? 

Dead man and dear, for one short span of heaven 
Be thanked—the rest’s forgotten and forgiven. 

Take my last kisses—so !— 

Unfaithful lips and eyes and brow! 

Sleep well I 













VAN WAGENER’S FLYING CAT. 

BY W. L. ALDEN. 

ILLUSTRATED BY COSMO ROWE. 


"fOT^lPARROWS,” said the 
Colonel, “may be very 
EjsSnPj upright, respectable, 

FWp middle-class birds so 

P ™ long as they stay in 

England, but when they emigrate to 
America, they are no better than the 
average of our working classes. Some 
meddling idiot brought a lot of sparrows 
to the States ten or fifteen years ago, 
expecting they would kill all the worms on 
the fruit trees. They hadn’t been in the 
country above six months when they took 
the ground that they were as good as the 
best of our swell birds, and that they con¬ 
sidered that killing worms was a degrading 
kind of labour fit only for blackbirds and 
crows. So they took to living on wheat, 
and strawberries, and cherries, and they 
multiplied so fast that they are the worst 
curse that the farmer and the fruit grower 
ever had, with the solitary exception of 
the McKinley tariff. That shows the 
folly of promoting emigration among 
birds, just as the exportation of rabbits to 
Australia showed the folly of supposing 
that man knows more about the proper 
distribution of animals than Nature 
knows. There are now about ten 
sparrows to every worm in the United 
States, and what we need more than 
anything else is some style of worm big 
enough to eat the sparrows. 

“ Professor Van Wagener and I were 
discussing the sparrow question one day, 
and I was complaining of the inefficiency 
of the American cat. Our cats are about 
as wide-awake as any monarchical cats 
that you can produce, but they can’t catch 
a single sparrow. I’ve known ambitious 


cats who set out to catch sparrows, and 
who wasted away to mere skeletons, and 
died of weakness, through watching for 
sparrows from dawn to darkness, and 
never once getting within ten feet of one. 
As a general rule I don’t have much 
sympathy with cats, but the insulting 
language that sparrows use when they see 
a cat laying for them, and the aggravating 
way in which they will fly just over the 
cat’s head, or maybe hit the cat over the 
tail with their wings, is more than any 
cat can be expected to bear. 

“ ‘ The trouble is,’ said Van Wagener, 
‘that the cat isn’t a flying animal and the 
sparrow is. The sparrow’s native element 
is the air, and you can’t expect a cat to 
catch a sparrow so long as the cat can’t 
fly.’ 

“ 1 That’s true enough,’ said I, ‘ but it 
don’t help us out of our difficulty. Cats 
weren’t made with wings, and neither 
you nor I can invent a new model of cat 
that will be able to fly, and to catch 
sparrows on the wing.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t you be too sure of that,’ said 
the Professor. ‘ Science has improved 
everything that it has put its hand to, and 
I see no reason why science shouldn’t im¬ 
prove cats. A flying cat would supply a 
great public want, for she would kill off 
the sparrows as easily as she kills off the 
mice. I’ve half a mind to try the experi¬ 
ment of inventing a flying cat.’ 

“‘All right,” said I. ‘When you get 
your flying cat finished just notify me, 
and I’ll come and see her fly. Then, if 
you are going in for improving animals, 
perhaps you will invent a cat that can sing 
like a nightingale. The present style of 
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singing among cats is disgraceful. They 
haven’t any more idea of music than a 
Chinaman.* 

“‘ You only show your ignorance, 
Colonel,* said Van Wagener, ‘when you 
ridicule science. Give me six weeks, and 
I promise to show you a flying cat. I 
don*t say positively that the flying cat 
will exterminate all the sparrows, for that 
would be a pretty large order; but I do 
say that she will fly, and that she will give 
the sparrows the worst scare that they have 
ever had.* 

“ Well, the Professor buckled down to 
business, and from his daily interviews 
with his private cat, and the consequent 
scratches that diversified his good old 
scientific countenance, I judged that he 
was doing his best to make a cat that 
would fly. Before the six weeks were 
up he sent me a note, inviting me to 
come round to his house at two o’clock 
the next afternoon to see the first 
successful flying cat that had ever been 
invented. I needn’t say that I went. I 
had assisted at the birth of dozens of Van 
Wagener’s inventions, and I had generally 
found that the presence of a man with ex¬ 
perience in the treatment of accidents was 
a handy thing, so far as the Professor was 
concerned. 

“ I found Van Wagener sitting in his 
library with the most discouraged-looking 
cat that I had ever seen. As soon as he 
had shaken hands with me he larnched 
out into a description of his new in¬ 
vention. 

“‘You know, Colonel,* said he, ‘my 
method as an inventor. I ask myself 
what is needed for some particular pur¬ 
pose, and then I proceed to supply 
that need. Most people think that 
an inventor has ideas come to him all 
of a sudden, in a supernatural sort of 
way; but that is all nonsense. Invent¬ 
ing is a business, like any other, and 
any intelligent man can learn it. Now, 
when I saw that the reason why cats 
don’t catch sparrows is that they can’t 


fly after the bird, I saw that what was 
wanted was a flying cat, and I pro¬ 
ceeded to invent one. Here I have 
a small balloon. This I fix to that 
cat of mine, and when it is inflated 
it will just support the weight of the 
cat in the air. Then you see this pair 
of paddle-wheels. They are to be fixed, 
one on each side of the cat, and are to 
be driven by a small electrical engine. 
The balloon floats the cat, and the paddle- 
wheels propel her. In order to steer the 
cat I fix a flat piece of tin to the ex¬ 
tremity of her tail. When she sees a 
sparrow her instinct will make her swish 
her tail from one side to the other, and 
her attention being fastened on catching 
the bird, she will unconsciously work her 
tail in such a way as to steer her directly 
towards it. Take it all in all I am justly 
proud of this invention. It is simple 
and effective, that is to say when the air 
is still, for of course my paddle-wheels 
will not propel the cat against the wind. 
I tried at first to fit the cat qut with 
wings, but it was impossible to teach her 
to use them. Next to a woman a cat 
cares less for science than any other 
animal, and it is impossible to teach 
her to take an interest in an invention that 
is designed solely to benefit her. How¬ 
ever, the day will come when flying cats 
will be as common as the ordinary type, 
and when they once get used to flying 
they will take to the sport as kindly as 
they now take to catching mice. Now, 
Colonel, if you are ready, we will rig up 
the cat for flying, and we will see what 
effect she produces on the sparrows in 
my backyard.* 

“ It wasn’t an easy job to rig up Van 
Wagener’s cat. She kicked and swore 
her level best, and got in several good 
scratches on the Professor’s hands. How¬ 
ever, he stuck to his task, and after a 
v/hile the cat was ready, and we ad¬ 
journed to the backyard. There was 
a whole gang of sparrows in the middle 
of the yard, forming a sort of ring round 
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two that were fighting, and from the 
way in which every sparrow was talking 
at the top of his voice it jwasjdear^ that 
some heavy betting on the fight was in 
progress. When they saw Van Wagener 
and his cat, they naturally flew up to 
the eaves of the house, where the fight 
was resumed. Van Wagener took his 
flying cat to the extremity of the yarvl, 
and after showing her the sparrows on 
the top of the house, and exhorting her 
to gather them in, he launched her into 
the air. 

“The cat rose slowly, kicking and yel¬ 
ling, until she was just about level with 
the eaves. The sparrows were so occu¬ 
pied with, the fight that they paid no 
attention to her, and when she saw that 
there were at least twenty of them 
gathered close together, her desire to get 
at them made her temporarily forget her 
balloon and her paddle-wheels. She 
lashed her tail, as cats will do when bent, 
on murder, and, just as the Professor pre¬ 
dicted, the effect was to steer her in the 
direction of the sparrows. Her paddle- 
wheels were working smoothly and regu¬ 
larly, and though they were not large 
enough to give her any great speed, they 
steadily carried her across the yard to¬ 
wards the sparrows. Van Wagener was 
in ecstacies. He challenged me to point 
out any defect in his flying cat, and when 
I candidly admitted that it did seem 
to be a complete success, he was the 
happiest man in New Berlinopolisville. 
The cat came through the air so slowly 
and noiselessly that she was within two 
yards of the sparrows before they saw 
her. When they did catch sight of this 
new and startling animal, they were the 
worst frightened lot of birds that were 
ever seen outside of one of those so- 
called Happy Families, where half-a- 
dozen birds, clean paralysed with fear, 
are shut in a cage with a cat that has 
been filled up with chloral, and the public 
is asked to regard the exhibition as a 
specimen of what will be the usual sort of 


thing when the millennium gets its work 
fairlv in. Those sparrows left in a tre¬ 
mendous nurry. They had a sudden 
business call in some distant part of 
Illinois, and I don’t believe a single one 
of them stopped flying until they had put 
at least thirty miles between themselves 
and Van Wagener’s flying cat. 

“ ‘Now, you see/ said the Professor, 

‘ how completely successful my invention 
is. My flying cat will either catch the 
sparrows and kill them, or she will frighten 
them out of the country. In either case 
the great sparrow problem is solved. It 
makes no difference to me, as a patriotic 
American citizen, whether all the British 
sparrows in the country are killed, or 
whether they are driven over into Canada. 
Come to think of it, I should prefer the 
latter result, for the driving of monarchi¬ 
cal European birds out of our beloved 
country will be an object lesson in the 
enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, 
which will be of immense benefit to the 
nation/ 

“The Professor, being a scientific crank, 
was naturally a political crank also, and 
he was more than two-thirds mad on the 
subject of the Monroe doctrine, which 
by-the-bye is unanimously believed in and 
worshipped by every lunatic in the States. 
When the Professor once got fairly started 
on the subject of the Monroe doctrine 
he forgot everything else, and he had 
clean forgotten his flying cat when Mrs. 
Van Wagener leaned out of a second 
story window, and advised him, in case he 
was going to make a political speech, to 
hire a hall. She was a mighty sarcastic 
woman, and her contempt for her hus¬ 
band’s political views was even greater 
than her contempt for his scientific 
achievements. She was on the point of 
continuing her remarks about the Pro¬ 
fessor’s political oration, when she sud¬ 
denly gave the awfullest screech that I 
ever heard from female lips, though I was 
once in a room full of strong-minded 
women when a mouse ran across the 
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floor. Mrs. Van Wagener thought that 
her last hour had come, judging from her 
screams, hut, as I had a full view of what 
was taking place, I knew it was only the 
cat who had come. Having missed the 
sparrows the cat turned partly round to 
^ee what had become of them, and just 
then Mrs. Van. Wagener, having uncon¬ 
sciously put her head within the animal’s 
reach, the cat judged that her opportunity 
for making a landing had arrived, and 
accordingly she lit on the top of Mrs. 
Van Wagener’s head. 

“ Most any woman, not knowing that her 
husband had invented a flying cat, would 
have supposed when some monster with 
sharp claws, and a talent for using bad 
language, came flying through the air 
and lit on her head, that nothing less than 
the sea-serpent, or the flying dragons men¬ 
tioned in Scripture, had attacked her. What 
with the cat’s desire to kick herself free 
from her flying apparatus, and her anxiety 
to get square with the human race, she did 
more with that poor woman’s hair in five 
minutes than any other cat could have 
done in a good half hour. The Professor 
tried to explain that it was only the cat, 
and begged his wife not to injure the fly¬ 
ing apparatus. It didn’t seem to occur 
to him that he ought to run to his wife’s 
assistance, till I had taken him by the 
shoulders, and started him upstairs. I 
don’t want you to think for a moment 
that he wasn’t anxious to help his wife, 
but he was so in the habit of looking at 
things from a scientific point of view, that 
he forgot that while he was explaining 
things Mrs. Van Wagener might be clawed 
to such an extent that she would never be 
recognised by her nearest friend. When 
he had once grasped the idea that she 
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needed his help he fairly flew upstairs 
and succeeded in transferring the cat’s 
attentions to himself. Then I had to 
come to the rescue, for the Professor not 
having hair enough to interest the cat, she 
had devoted her efforts to beautifying his 
countenance, and if I hadn’t succeeded 
in pulling her off, and tossing her out 
of the window, she would have torn his 
eyes out, or at all events ruined his nose. 
Her balloon had burst during her inter¬ 
view with Mrs. Van Wagener, and con¬ 
sequently when I threw her out of the 
window she struck the ground pretty 
heavily, and smashed up the paddle- 
wheels. We never saw her again, but 
every little while there would appear in 
the newspapers stories of a strange animal 
with a glittering tail, that haunted the 
lower part of Illinois. You see the cat 
couldn’t rid herself of her steering attach¬ 
ment, and she naturally wasn’t willing to 
show herself in what she considered a 
disgraceful dress. 

“ Mrs. Van Wagener made peace with 
her husband on condition of his making 
a solemn promise never to have anything 
more to do with flying cats. I consider 
that she was wrong in so doing, for Van 
Wagener’s invention was bound to be a 
success. If he had been allowed to carry 
it out, flying cats would have become as 
common as bats, and every sparrow in the 
States would have emigrated. If it wasn’t 
that I don’t believe in using other people’s 
inventions, I would go in for the manu¬ 
facture of flying cats myself; and as it is, 
I believe that Edison will some day hear of 
Van Wagener’s experiment, and will im¬ 
mediately invent a flying cat, and spend 
the rest of his life in trying to make the 
invention work.” 


MAX TEGELSTEIN'S DUEL 

BY FRED WHISHAW. 

ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN SCHONBERG. 


X VON TEGEL- 
STEIN was at his 
tenth seidel of lager 
beer, and at that 
stage he was gener¬ 
ally quarrelsome and 
ridiculously arbitrary 
in his outlook upon 
things and his judg¬ 
ments thereupon. 
He had already 
fallen foul of Erdstein on the subject of 
the ladies; he had quarrelled, mildly, 
with von Kampf upon matters dramatic, 
and with someone else upon another 
subject as to which he was equally ignor¬ 
ant and therefore the more noisy, and 
now—I cannot imagine why, for, alas ! it 
was a subject about which he knew even 
less than of those others upon which 
he had loudly laid down the law this 
night—now he had turned his attention to 
the Christian religion and those who were 
earnest in its profession, both one and the 
other falling, as it appeared, under his 
scornful disapproval and condemnation. 
His remarks caused some merriment 
among the group of young Prussian 
officers of whom he was one, but very 
little disapproval; for they were none of 
them of a serious turn of mind, and had 
all, besides, consumed enough Pilsener to 
wash away any lingering respect or con¬ 
sideration for anything whatever, whether 
in Heaven above or in the earth beneath. 

Two older men sat at an adjoining 
table, civilians, smoking and taking their 
quiet glass of lager before departing for 
home ; and the facetious and loquacious 
Max had levelled against these sober and 


innocent persons more than one dart 
from the quiver of his beer-befuddled 
wit, of which the objects of his winged 
satire had preferred to take no notice. 

But presently the speaker attracted 
their attention without meaning it. His 
remarks at this time, on the subject of the 
Christian religion and its Head, had be¬ 
come most irreverent and blasphemous, 
and he suddenly gave vent to an expres¬ 
sion (which need not here be repeated) 
so outrageous and shocking that his very 
companions looked grave and forgot to 
laugh, or were ashamed to do so. At the 
same time one of the two elderly gentle¬ 
men seated at the next table rose to his 
feet and approached the young speaker. 
This was a man of fifty or more, grave 
and handsome, of medium height, very 
straight—a figure to command respect. 
It commanded none from Max von Tegel- 
stein, however. 

“See,” he said, loudly enough to be 
heard by any in the room who cared to 
listen—“ the old hens are going to roost 
at last! ” 

The civilian took no notice of the re¬ 
mark, but approached the table occupied 
by the party of young officers, and ad¬ 
dressed Max, somewhat to the surprise of 
that individual. 

“Young sir,” he said ; “if I were to sit 
at my table and abuse in loud terms the 
Colonel of your regiment, or even the 
King, whose servant you are would you 
not very properly resent it ? ” 

“ I should step across, sir, and tweak 
your nose,” said the young officer. 

“ Quite right,” said the other; “ the re¬ 
taliation would be a proper chastisement 





" Here la my card," said the other. 


for my want of taste and impertinence. 
But you have done even worse than this. 
You have insulted in my presence the 
name of One who is more than Colonel 
or King to me; who is your Master as 
well as mine ; whose humble servant I 
am and whose most unworthy champion 
—for want of another and worthier—I 
must now be. I thank you for the sug¬ 
gestion as to the proper method of treat¬ 
ing those who offend in the manner we 
speak of—this is my reply to your most 
base and most damnable calumny.” The 
civilian had slowly drawn off his glove as 


he spoke, and as he concluded his sen¬ 
tence he brought it smartly across the 
cheek of Max von Tegelstein, to the 
utter amazement of that befuddled youth 
and the consternation of his no less beer- 
bewitched companions. 

Max’s hand flew to his sword, but his 
friends had wit enough left to seize his 
arm and prev.ent him drawing upon an 
unarmed man. He foamed at the mouth 
with rage, but said nothing. 

“ Here is my card,” said the other ; 
“ Graf von Badstadt, a civilian, but per¬ 
haps not unworthy in point of rank to 
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cross swords with a lieutenant of his 
Majesty’s infantry; unworthy though I 
be to stand forth as champion in such a 
cause.** 

Max—too fuddled with beer to know 
to the full how greatly he offended against 
every law of propriety—launched out into 
renewed abuse and profanity; repeating 
the expressions which had given offence, 
and others no less shocking. The civilian 
bowed gravely but said no more, except¬ 
ing to introduce with a word his com¬ 
panion, Baron von Ekhalt, who, he said, 
was at the immediate service of the lieu¬ 
tenant’s nominee. 

One of the less “ exalted ” of the mili¬ 
tary group soon settled, with the Baron, 
all preliminaries for the morrow’s meeting, 
which, it was decided, should be in the 
Thier Garten at six a m. Which arranged, 
the Count and the Baron, having bowed 
to the officers, withdrew. 

Max von Tegelstein made another mis¬ 
take. He shouted aloud after the two 
elderly men, as they retired, repeating a 
second time the offensive and blasphe¬ 
mous words he had used before. 

“That is three times, Ekhalt,” said 
the Count, as the two men departed 
downstairs and into the street. “ If God 
wills, for these three insults I will three 
times chastise him.” 

To which the Baron grunted his assent, 
his countenance looking as grim as his 
friend’s. 

As for the young officers, they con¬ 
sumed an eleventh seidel all round, and 
this loosened their tongues again, some¬ 
what stilled awhile, as they had been, by 
the unexpected event of a few moments 
since; and though there were many that 
laughed over the episode and set down 
the Count as a fool and an old woman, 
there were also some who in their secret 
hearts greatly approved of the old man’s 
conduct, and admired it. 

“ Don’t kill the old fellow, Max ! ” said 
one or two; “for he was grievously of- 
iended, and he is, besides, an elderly man.” 


“Nay,” said Heinrichsohn, “ Max will 
not find it so easy as you suppose to pink 
the old fellow; I have heard of him as a 
practised dueller in his student days ! ” 

“ That was in the time of Noah, man !” 
said someone ; “ how can you have heard 
anything of his student days ? ” 

“ There was a ‘ golden list * in my class¬ 
room,” explained Heinrichsohn, “of the 
premier swordsmen for each year ; Count 
von Badstadt’s name appeared four years 
running, in the fifties.” 

“Then you must look out, Max, my 
son ! ” said his second ; “ we will practise 
all night, if you please ? ” 

At this Max fired up. “Nonsense 
and foolery ! ” he said; “ I will bet every 
man present a supper, with Johannisburg 
to wash it down, that I pink the old gen¬ 
tleman in two rounds. If I win, you 
each stand me a supper on consecutive 
nights, with lager; if I lose, you all sup 
with me at my rooms to-morrow night! ” 
“ If you lose you may be pinked your¬ 
self, man! ” said someone; but Max re¬ 
plied with a curse that if he allowed a 
psalm-croaking old woman to wound him, 
might he shrivel up like a dead leaf; and 
if the fellow killed him, might his carcass 
be eaten by crows and his ghost walk the 
e irth for a penance. All laughed at this 
foolish sally, and they bade Tegelstein go 
to bed as soon as he might, for—good 
swordsman or bad—his adversary was not 
fuddled with beer, and he—Max—was, 
and this would give the other the advan¬ 
tage unless Max slept himself into equal 
terms again. 

“ Is the wager on, then ? ” asked Max, 
as the party retired homewards. 

“A supper to us all, with Johannis- 
burger, if you do not kill your man in 
two rounds; each a supper to you, with 
lager, if you do; that is, you give us 
odds,” explained someone with a clear 
head; and so the matter stood fixed. 

Excitement ran somewhat high among 
the friends of Tegelstein on the following 
morning, for it was not etiquette—of course 
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—to interfere by their presence with the 
proceedings, and therefore no one had 
witnessed the duel in the Thier Garten, 
which, all knew, must have taken place 
during the early hours. 

Danenkrampft, Max’s second, had not 
—for some unexplained reason—turned 
up at barracks with a report of the affair; 
neither was Max himself—who lived out¬ 
side the barracks—to be heard of in his 
rooms. 

Speculation was rife during the forenoon, 
and there were some who said that it was 
possible not only Tegelstein but also Da¬ 
nenkrampft had come to grief, the latter 
having, it might be, challenged the Count’s 
second or the Count himself, and fallen, 
as well as Tegelstein. But this gloomy 
view was not held by many; the more 
widely accepted suggestion being that 
Tegelstein had either wounded or killed 
his man, and was on that account afraid 
to show himself in public. But all doubts 
and speculations were presently put an 
end to, for as the junior officers sat to¬ 
gether at their early lunch, Max himself 
came into the room, looking pale and 
serious, and took his usual place, and 
began his lunch in his usual manner with 
a glass of Riga Kiimmel. So serious and 
grave did he appear that even those who 
were the most intimate with him ,scarce 
dared ask him what ailed him ; was he 
wounded ? 

The question need scarcely have been 
asked ; for when Max replied gravely that 
he was, and pointed to his mouth, it was 
seen that three of his front teeth had been 
knocked out. 

Max departed early, having stated, 
when asked where Danenkrampft was, 
that he could not tell. 

After his departure all agreed that they 
had never seen poor Max look so upset 
before, and supposed that the shock of 
having had his teeth knocked out had 
affected him more than he knew. 
Evidently, too, they had fought with 
pistols, not swords. 


Someone suggested that perhaps he had 
killed the old Count outright, and that the 
thing weighed upon him. But others said 
that this was not like Max; he would be 
more upset to have missed his man than 
to have shot him ; he was never one to be 
emotional and foolish. When he went in 
for a duel, he meant business, and generally 
did business, too ! 

But von Uhlmann declared that he 
believed Max had received a second wound 
in the head, under his hair on the left side. 
If that were really the case, and he was 
almost sure he had seen the hidden 
wound, it was not in the least to be 
wondered at that he was heavy, and dull, 
and grave. 

“No, indeed,” laughed the company- 
surgeon who was present; “ only that if 
he had such a wound as you describe, 
Uhlmann, the fellow would be a candidate 
for funeral honours—that’s all! ” 

Whereat all laughed at von Uhlmann 
and said his eyes were too big for his 
common-sense, which escaped out of 
them. 

Someone had asked Max von Tegel¬ 
stein whether he felt up to receiving the 
company to supper ihit night, since he 
had lost his wager. This was said more 
as a feeler than as a hint that the supper 
would be a desirable entertainment, for the 
speaker had voiced the general desire of 
those present to discover whether Max 
had killed his man or not. 

“Yes, yes—come, all of you ! 99 Max 
had replied; and this answer proved at 
least to all who heard it that their com¬ 
rade had not “ pinked,” as he himself 
called it, his older adversary, and had 
accordingly, as they justly concluded, lost 
his bet. 

This meant a supper for those who had 
part in the wager; and a company of six 
men went together to Max’s lodgings at 
ten of the clock, the hour fixed, very 
hungry for the repast, having stored 
their appetites because of Max’s reputa¬ 
tion for hospitality and good living ; Max 
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being one of the few in the regiment blest 
with comparative wealth. 

At the door, which was opened by him, 
stood Danenkrampft. 

“What, Danen!” said the guests, 
pleased to see him here; “ so you have 
come, have you! Never far off when 


bed, silent and white -asleep, it was 
thought. 

“What ails him?” someone asked. 
“ Is he feeling his wound? is he ill ? is he 
asleep ? ” 

“ Look again," said Danenkrampft. 
Then they crowded around, sick at 


there’s a feast on the tapis i Is supper 
ready ? ” 

“ Good God ! what do you mean ? ” 
said Danenkrampft; “ do you tell me you 

have come to supper, and Max-” he 

paused. 

“ Well, and Max? ”said Uhlmann, “go 
on, man! ” 

“ Come and see ! ” said Danenkrampft; 
and all followed him, wondering, into the 
inner chamber. Max was lying upon his 


heart, and looked closely into Max’s face; 
and all started back pale and trembling, 
for the youth lay cold and dead, and there 
was no mistaking it. 

“ When did he die ? ” asked one, with 
trembling lips. 

“ At the second shot,” said the other; 
“ the first shattered his mouth; ‘That’s for 
the lie that dishonoured my Master!’ 
said his opponent, the Count, who is 
certainly one of the finest shots I ever 
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Saw. Then we agreed upon a second 
exchange, and Max’s bullet for the second 
time flew wide ; but the Count’s took him 
on the left temple and he fell dead on 
the spot. I have been busy with the 
authorities, who would not, until half an 
hour ago, permit me to remove him from 
the mortuary, whereto the police carried 
him ; or else I should have been up to 
tell you all about it. It was hard on 
poor Max that pistols were used instead 
of swords ; he was never much of a shot, 
but he could handle the foils a bit! ” 
“But stop a minute, Danenkrampft;” 
began von Uhlmann, whose teeth rattled 


as he spoke, like castanets ; “ do you tell 
us he was killed this morning before 
lunch ? ” 

“ Certainly I do,” said Danenkrampft; 
“ the shot hit him in the temple and he 
never moved a finger after 1 ” 

Von Uhlmann rose from the stool he 
had sunk upon, as though to speak, but 
no words came. Instead, he groaned 
alou' 1 , looked wildly around at the faces 
of the lest, as agitated as his own, and 
fainted away. 

This story was told me for absolute 
truth by von Erdstein ; I can explain it 
no more than he could. 
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I.— Ugh-i.omi and Uya. 



SHIS story is of a time 
beyond the memory 
of man, before the 
beginning of history, 
before the beginning 
of speech almost, 
when men still eked 
out their scarce words 
by gestures, and 
talked together as 
the animals do, by the passing of 
simple thoughts from mind to mind— 
being themselves indeed still of the 
brotherhood of the beasts. Of a time 
when one might have walked dryshod 
from France (as we call it now) to Eng¬ 
land, and when a broad and sluggish 
Thames flowed through its marshes to 
meet its father Rhine, flowing through a 
wide and level country that is under water 
in these latter days, and which we know by 
the name of the North Sea. In that re¬ 
mote age the valley which runs along the 
foot of the Downs did not exist, and the 
south of Surrey was a range of hills, fir-clad 
on the middle slopes, and snow-capped 
for the better part of the year. The cores 
of its summits still remain as Leith Hill, 
and Pitch Hill, and Hindhead. On the 
lower slopes of the range below the grassy 
spaces where the wild horses grazed were 
forests of yew and sweet-chestnut and elm, 
and the thickets and dark places hid the 
grizzly bear and the hyaena, and the grey 
apes clambered through the branches. 
And still lower amidst the woodland and 
marsh and open grass along the Wey did 
this little drama play itself out to the end 


that I have to tell. Fifty thousand years 
ago it was, fifty thousand years—if the 
estimates of the geologists are correct. 

And in those days the spring-time was 
as joyful as it is now, and sent the blood 
cours : ng in just the same fashion. The 
afternoon sky was blue with piled white 
clouds sailing through it, and the south¬ 
west wind came like a soft caress. The 
new-come swallows drove to and fro. The 
reaches of the river were spangled with 
white ranunculus, the marshy places were 
Starred with lady’s-smock and lit with 
marsh-mallow wherever the regiments of 
the sedges lowered their swords, and the 
northward moving hippopotami, shiny 
black monsters, sporting clumsily, came 
floundering and blundering through it all, 
rejoicing dimly and possessed with one 
clear idea, to splash the river muddy. 

Farther up the river and well in sight of 
the hippopotami, a number of little buff- 
coloured animals dabbled in the water. 
There was no fear, no rivalry, and no 
enmity between them and the hippo¬ 
potami. As the great bulks came crash¬ 
ing through the reeds and smashed the 
mirror of the water into silvery splashes, 
these little creatures shouted and gesti¬ 
culated with glee. It was the surest sign 
of high spring. “ Boloo !" they cried. 
“ Baayah. Boloo ! ” They were the chil¬ 
dren of the men folk, the smoke of whose 
encampment rose from the knoll at the 
river’s bend. Wild-eyed youngsters they 
were, with matted hair and little broad¬ 
nosed impish faces, covered (as some 
children are covered even nowadays) with 
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a delicate down of hair. They were nar¬ 
row in the loins and long in the arms. 
And their ears had no lobes, and had 
little pointed tips, a thing that still, in 
rare instances, survives. Stark-naked vivid 
little gipsies, as active as monkeys and 
as full of chatter, though a little wanting 
in words. 

Their elders were hidden from the 
wallowing hippopotami by the crest of the 
knoll. The human squatting-place was a 
trampled area among the dead brown 
fronds of Royal Fern, through which the 
crosiers of this year’s growth were un¬ 
rolling to the light and warmth. The 
fire was a smouldering heap of char, 
light grey and black, replenished by 
the old women from time to time with 
brown leaves. Most of the men were 
asleep—they slept sitting with their fore¬ 
heads on their knees. They had killed 
that morning a good quarry, enough for 
all, a deer that had been wounded in a 
rutting figh:; so that there had been no 
quarrelling among them, and some of the 
women were still gnawing the bones that 
lay scattered about. Other* were making 
a heap of leaves and sticks to feed Brother 
Fire when the darkness came again, that 
he might grow strong and tall therewith, 
and guard them against the beasts. And 
two were piling flints that they brought, an 
armful at a time, from the bend of the 
river where the children were at play. 

None of these buff-skinned savages were 
clothed, but some wore about their hips 
rude girdles of adder-skin or crackling un¬ 
dressed hide, from which depended little 
bags, not made, but torn from the paws of 
beasts, and carrying the rudely-dressed flints 
that were men’s chief weapons and tools. 
And one woman, the mate of Uya the 
Cunning Man, wore a wonderful necklace 
of perforated fossils—that others had worn 
before her. Beside some of the sleeping 
men lay the big antlers of the elk, with the 
tines chipped to sharp edges, and long 
sticks, hacked at the ends with flints into 
sharp points. There was little else save 


these things and the smouldering fire to 
mark these human beings off from the 
wild animals that ranged the country. 
But Uya the Cunning did not sleep, but 
sat with a bone in his hand and scraped 
busily thereon with a flint, a thing no 
animal would do. He was the oldest man 
in the tribe, beetle browed, prognathous, 
lank-armed ; he had a beard and his cheeks 
were hairy, and his chest and arms were 
black with thick hair. And by virtue both 
of his strength and cunning he was master 
of the tribe, and his share was always the 
most and the best. 

Eudena had hidden herself among the 
alders, because she was afraid of Uya. 
She \yas still a girl, and her eyes were 
bright and her smile pleasant to see. He 
had given her a piece of the liver, a man’s 
piece, and a wonderful treat for a girl 
to get; but as she took it the other woman 
with the necklace had looked at her, an 
evil glance, and Ugh-lomi had made a 
noise in his throat. At that, Uya had 
looked at him long and steadfastly, and 
Ugh-lomi’s face had fallen. And then 
Uya had looked at her. She was frightened 
and she had stolen away, while the feeding 
was still going on, and Uya was busy with 
the marrow of a bone. Afterwards he had 
wandered about as if looking for her. 
And now she crouched among the alders, 
wondering mightily what Uya might be 
doing with the flint and the bone. And 
Ugh-lomi was not to be seen. 

Presently a squirrel came leaping 
through the alders, and she lay so quiet 
the little man was within six feet of her 
before he saw her. Whereupon he dashed 
up a stem in a hurry and began to chatter 
and scold her. “ What are you doing 
here,” he asked, “ away from the other men 
beasts ? ” “ Peace,” said Eudena, but he 

only chattered more, and then she be¬ 
gan to break off the little black cones to 
throw at him. He dodged and defied her, 
and she grew excited and rose up to throw 
better, and then she saw Uya coming 
down the knoll. He had seen the move- 
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merit of her pale arm amidst the thicket 
—he was very keen-eyed. 

At that she forgot the squirrel and set 
off through the alders and reeds as fast as 
she could go. She did not care where 
she went so long as she escaped Uya. 
She splashed nearly knee-deep through a 
swampy place, and saw in front of her a 
slope of ferns—growing more slender and 
greener as they passed up out of the light 
into the shade of the young chestnut trees. 
She was soon amidst the trees—she was 
very fleet of foot, and she ran on and on, 
until the forest was old and the trees great, 
and the vines about their stems where the 
light came were thick as young trees, and 
the ropes of ivy stout and tight. On she 
went, and she doubled and doubled again, 
and then at last lay down amidst some 
ferns in a hollow place near a thicket, 
and listened with her heart beating in her 
ears. 

She heard footsteps presently rustling 
among the dead leaves, far off, and they 
died away and everything was still again, 
except the scandalising of the midges—for 
the evening was drawing on—and the in¬ 
cessant whisper of the leaves. She laughed 
silently to think the cunning Uya should 
go by her. She was not frightened. 
Sometimes, playing with the other girls 
and lads, she had fled into the wood, 
though never so far as this. It was plea¬ 
sant to be hidden and alone. 

She lay a long time there, glad of her 
escape, and then she sat up listening. 

It was a rapid pattering growing louder 
and coming towards her, and in a little 
while she could hear grunting noises and 
the snapping of twigs. It was a drove 
of the lean grisly wild swine. She turned 
about her, for a boar is an ill fellow to 
pass too closely, on account of the side- 
way slash of his tusks, and she made off 
slantingly through the trees. But the 
patter came nearer, they were not feeding 
as they wandered, but going fast—or else 
they would not overtake her—and she 
caught the limb of a tree, swung on to 


it, and ran up the stem with something of 
the agility of a monkey. 

Down below the sharp bristling backs 
of the swine were already passing when 
she looked down And she knew the 
short, sharp grunts they made meant fear. 
What were they afraid of? A man? 
They were in a great hurry for just a 
man. 

And then, so suddenly it made her 
grip on the branch tighten involuntarily, 
a fawn started in the brake and rushed 
after the swine. Something else went by, 
low and grey, with a long body; she did 
not know what it was, indeed she saw it 
only momentarily through the interstices 
of the young leaves ; and then there came 
a pause. 

She remained stiff and expectant, as 
rigid almost as though she was a part of 
the tree she clung to, peering down. 

Then, far away among the trees, clear 
for a moment, then hidden, then visible 
knee-deep in ferns, then gone again, ran a 
man. She knew it was young Ugh-lomi 
by the fair colour of his hair, and there 
was red upon his face. Somehow his 
frantic flight and that scarlet mark made 
her feel sick. And then nearer, running 
heavily and breathing hard, came another 
man also running. At first she could not 
see, and then she saw, foreshortened and 
clear to her, Uya, running with great 
strides and his eyes staring. He was 
not going after Ugh-lomi. His face was 
white. It was Uya— afraid! He passed, 
and was still loud hearing, when some¬ 
thing else, something large and with 
grizzled fur, swinging along with soft 
swift strides, came rushing in pursuit of 
him. 

Eudena suddenly became rigid, ceased 
to breathe, her clutch convulsive, and her 
eyes starting. 

She had never seen the thing before, 
she did not even see him clearly now, but 
she knew at once it was the Terror of the 
Woodshade. His name was a legend, 
the children would frighten one another, 
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frighten even themselves with his name, 
and run screaming to the squatting-place. 
No man had ever killed any of his kind. 
Even the mighty mammoth feared his 
anger. It was the grizzly bear, the lord 
of the world as the world went then. 

As he ran he made a continuous growl¬ 
ing grumble. “ Men in my very lair ! 
Fighting and blood. At the very mouth 
of my lair. Men, men, men. Fighting 
and blood. ,, For he was the lord of the 
wood and of the caves. 

Long after he had passed she remained, 
a girl of stone, staring down through the 
branches. All her power of action had 
gone from her. She gripped by instinct 
with hands and knees and feet. It was 
some time before she could think, and 
then only one thing was clear in her 
mind, that the Terror was between her 
and the tribe—that it would be impos¬ 
sible to descend. 

Presently when her fear was a little 
abated she clambered into a more com¬ 
fortable position, where a great branch 
forked. The trees rose about her, so that 
she could see nothing of Brother Fire, who 
is black by day. Birds began to stir 
about her, and things that had gone into 
hiding for fear of her movements crept 
out. . . . 

After a time the blue overhead deep¬ 
ened, and the taller branches flamed out 
at the touch of the sunset. High over¬ 
head the rooks, who were wiser than 
men, went cawing home to their squatting- 
places among the elms. Looking down, 
things were clearer and darker. Eudena 
thought of going back to the squatting- 
place ; she let herself down some way, and 
then the fear of the Terror of the Wood- 
shade came again. While she hesitated 
a rabbit squealed dismally, and she dared 
not descend farther. 

The shadows gathered, and the deeps 
of the forest began stirring. Eudena 
went up the tree again to be nearer the 
light. Down below the shadows came 
out of their hiding-places and walked 


abroad. Overhead the blue deepened. A 
dreadful stillness came, and then the 
leaves began whispering. Eudena shivered 
and thought of Brother Fire. 

The shadows now were gathering in 
the trees, they sat on the branches and 
watched her. Branches and leaves were 
turned to ominous, quiet black shapes 
that would spring on her if she stirred. 
Then the white owl, flitting silently, came 
ghostly through the shades. Darker grew 
the world and darker, until the leaves and 
twigs against the sky were black, and the 
ground was hidden. 

She remained there all night, an age¬ 
long vigil, straining her ears for the things 
that went on below in the darkness, and 
keeping motionless lest some stealthy 
beast should discover her. Man in those 
days was never alone in the dark, save for 
such rare accidents as this. Age after 
age he had learnt the lesson of its terror 
—a lesson we poor children of his have 
nowadays painfully to unlearn. Eudena, 
though in age a woman, was in heart like 
a little child. She kept as still, poor little 
animal, as a hare before it is started. 

The stars gathered and watched her— 
her one grain of comfort. In one bright 
one she fancied there was something like 
Ugh-lomi. Then she fancied it wa% Ugh- 
lomi. And near him, red and duller, was 
Uya, and as the night passed Ugh-lomi 
fled before him up the sky. 

She tried to see Brother Fire, who 
guarded the squatting-place from beasts, 
but he was not in sight. And far away 
she heard the mammoths trumpeting as 
they went down to the drinking-place, and 
once some huge bulk with heavy paces 
hurried along, making a noise like a calf, 
but what it was she could not see. But 
she thought from the voice it was Yaaa 
the rhinoceros, who stabs with his nose, 
goes always alone, and rages without 
cause. 

At last the little stars began to hide, 
and then the larger ones. It was like all 
the animals vanishing before the Terror. 
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The Sun was coming, lord of the sky, as 
the grizzly was lord of the forest. Eudena 
wondered what would happen if one star 
stayed behind. And then the sky paled 
to the dawn. 

When the daylight came the fear of 
lurking things passed, and she could 
descend. She was stiff, but not so stiff 
as you would have been, dear young lady 
(by virtue of your upbringing), and as she 
had not been trained to eat at least once in 
three hours, but instead had often fasted 
three days, she did not feel uncomfortably 
hungry. She crept down the tree very 
cautiously, and went her way stealthily 
through the wood, and not a squirrel 
sprang or deer started but the terror of the 
grizzly bear froze her marrow. 

Her desire was now to find her people 
again. Her dread of Uya the Cunning 
was consumed by a greater dread of lone¬ 
liness. But she had lost her direction. 
She had run heedlessly overnight, and she 
could not tell whether the squatting-place 
was sunward or where it lay. Ever and 
again she stopped and listened, and at last, 
very faraway, she heard a measured chink¬ 
ing. It was so faint even in the morning 
stillness that she could tell it must be far 
away. But she knew the sound was that 
of a man sharpening a flint. 

Presently the trees began to thin out, 
and then came a regiment of nettles bar¬ 
ring the way. She turned aside, and then 
she came to a fallen tree that she knew, 
with a noise of bees about it. And so 
presently she was in sight of the knoll, 
very far off, and the river under it, and the 
children and the hippopotami just as they 
had been yesterday, and the thin spire of 
smoke swaying in the morning breeze. Far 
away by the river was the cluster of alders 
where she had hidden. And at the sight 
of that the fear of Uya returned, and she 
crept into a thicket of bracken, out of 
which a rabbit scuttled, and lay awhile to 
watch the squatting-place. 

The men were mostly out of sight, 
saving Wau, the flint-chipper ; and at that 


she felt safer. They were away hunting— 
food, nc doubt. Some of the women, too, 
were down in the stream, stooping intent, 
seeking mussels, crayfish, and water-snails, 
and at the sight of their occupation Eudena 
felt hungry. She rose, and ran through 
the fern, designing to join them. As she 
went she heard a voice among the bracken 
calling softly. She stopped. Then sud¬ 
denly she heard a rustle behind her, and 
turning, saw Ugh-lomi rising out of the 
fern. There were streaks of brown blood 
and dirt on his face, and his eyes were 
fierce, and the white stone of Uya, the 
white Fire Stone, that none but Uya dared 
to touch, was in his hand. In a stride he 
was beside her, and gripped her arm. 
He swung her about, and thrust her before 
him towards the woods. u Uya,” he said, 
and waved his arms about. She heard a 
cry, looked back, and saw all the women 
standing up, and two wading out of the 
stream. Then came a nearer howling, 
and the old woman with the beard, who 
watched the fire on the knoll, was waving 
her arms, and Wau, the man who had been 
chipping the flint, was getting to his feet. 
The little children too were hurrying and 
shouting. 

“ Come ! ” said Ugh-lomi, and dragged 
her by the arm. 

She still did not understand. 

“ Uya,” said Ugh-lomi, and she glanced 
back again at the screaming curve of 
figures, and dimly understood. 

Wau and all the women and children 
were coming towards them, a scattered 
array of buff shock-headed figures, howl¬ 
ing, leaping, and crying. Over the knoll 
two youths hurried. Down among the ferns 
to the right came a man, heading them off 
from the wood. Ugh-lomi left her arm, 
and the two began running side by side, 
leaping the bracken and stepping clear 
and wide. Eudena, knowing her fleet¬ 
ness and the fleetness of Ugh-lomi, 
laughed aloud at the unequal chase. 
They were an exceptionally straight- 
limbed couple for those days. 
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They soon cleared the open, and drew 
near the wood of chestnut trees again— 
neither afraid now because neither was 
alone. They slackened their pace, already 
not excessive. And suddenly Eudena 
cried and swerved aside, pointing, and 
looking up through the tree-stems. Ugh- 
lomi saw the feet and legs of men running 
towaids him. Eudena was already run¬ 
ning off at a tangent. And as he 
too turned to follow her they heard 
the voice of Uya coming through the 
trees, and roaring out his rage at them. 

Then terror came in their hearts, not 
the terror that numbs, but the terror that 
makes one silent and swift. They were 
cut off now on two sides. They were in 
a sort of corner of pursuit. On the right 
hand, and near by them, came the men 
swift and heavy, with bearded Uya, antler 
in hand, leading them ; and on the left, 
scattered as one scatters corn, yellow 
dashes among the fern and grass, ran 
Wau and the women ; and even the little 
children from the shallow had joined the 
chase. The two parties converged upon 
them. Off they went, with Eudena 
ahead. 

They knew there was no mercy for 
them. There was no hunting so sweet 
to these ancient men as the hunting of 
men. Once the fierce passion of the 
chase was lit, the feeble beginnings of 
humanity in them were thrown to the 
winds. And Uya in the night had 
marked Ugh-lomi with the death word. 
Ugh-lomi was the day’s quarry. 

They ran straight—it was their only 
chance—taking whatever ground came in 
the way—a spread of stinging nettles, an 
open glade, a clump of grass out of which 
a hyaena fled snarling. Then woods 
again, long stretches of shady leaf-mould 
and moss under the green trunks. Then 
a stiff slope, tree-clad, and long vistas of 
trees, a glade, a succulent green area of 
black mud, a wide open space again, and 
then a clump of lacerating brambles, with 
beast tracks through it. Behind them 


the chase trailed out and scattered, with 
Uya ever at their heels. Eudena kept the 
first place, running light and with her 
breath easy, for Ugh-lomi carried the 
Fire Stone in his hand. 

It told on his pace—-not at first, btit 
after a time. His footsteps behind her 
suddenly grew remote. Glancing over 
her shoulder as they crossed another open 
space, Eudena saw that Ugh-lomi was 
many yards behind her, and Uya close 
upon him, with antler already raised in 
the air to strike him down. Wau and 
the others were but just emerging from 
the shadow of the woods. 

Seeing Ugh-lomi in peril, Eudena ran 
sideways, looking back, threw' up her 
arms and cried aloud, just as the antler 
flew. And young Ugh-lomi, expecting 
this and understanding her cry, ducked 
his head, so that the missile merely struck 
his scalp lightly, making but a trivial 
wound, and flew over him. He turned 
forthwith, the quartzite Fire Stone in both 
hands, and hurled it straight at Uya's 
body as he ran loose from the throw. 
Uya shouted, but could not dodge it. It 
took him under the ribs, heavy and flat, 
and he reeled and went down without a 
cry. Ugh-lomi caught up the antler— 
one tine of it was tipped with his own 
blood—and came running on again with 
a red trickle just coming out of his hair. 

Uya rolled over twice, and Jay a moment 
before he got up, and then he did not run 
fast. The colour of his face was changed. 
Wau overtook him, and then others, and 
he coughed and laboured in his breath. 
But he kept on. 

At last the two fugitives gained the 
bank of the river, where the stream ran 
deep and narrow', and they still had fifiy 
yards in hand of Wau, the foremost pur¬ 
suer, the man who made the smiting 
stones. He carried one, a large flint, the 
shape of an oyster and double the size, 
chipped to a chisel edge, in either hand. 

They sprang down the steep bank into 
the stream, rushed through the waiter, 



It took him under the ribs, heavy and (tat. 
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swam the deep current in two or three 
strokes, and came out wading again, 
dripping and refreshed, to clamber up the 
farther bank. It was undermined, and with 
willows growing thickly therefrom, so that 
it needed clambering. And while Eudena 
was still among the silvery branches and 
Ugh-lomi still in the water—for the 
antler had encumbered him—Wau came 
up against the sky on the opposite bank, 
and the smiting stone, thrown cunningly, 
took the side of Eudena’s knee. She 
struggled to the top and fell. 

They heard the pursuers shout to one 
another, and Ugh-lomi, climbing to her 
and moving jerkily to mar Wau’s aim, 
felt the second smiting stone graze his 
ear, and heard the water splashing below 
him. 

Then it was Ugh-lomi, the stripling, 
proved himself to have come to man’s 
estate. For running on, he found Eudena 
fell behind, limping, and at that he turned, 
and crying savagely and with a face 
terrible with sudden wrath and trickling 
blood, ran swiftly past her back to the 
bank, whirling the antler round his head. 
And Eudena kept on, running stoutly 
still, though she must needs limp at every 
step, and the pain was already 3harp. 

So that Wau, rising over the edge 
and clutching the straight willow branches, 
saw Ugh-lomi towering over him, gigantic 
against the blue; saw his whole body swing 
round, and the grip of his hands upon 
the antler. The edge of the antler came 
sweeping through the air, and he saw no 
more. The water under the osiers whirled 
and eddied and went crimson six feet 
down the stream. Uya following, stopped 
knee-high across the stream, and the man 
who was swimming turned about. 

The other men who trailed after—they 
were none of them very mighty men (for 
Uya was more cunning than strong, brook¬ 
ing no sturdy rivals)—slackened momen¬ 
tarily at the sight of Ugh-lomi standing 
there above the willows, bloody and 
terrible, between them and the halting 


girl, with the huge antler waving in his 
hand. It seemed as though he had gone 
into the water a youth, and.come out of it 
a man full grown. 

He knew what there was behind him. 
A broad stretch of grass, and then a 
thicket, and in that Eudena could hide. 
That was clear in his mind, though his 
thinking powers were too feeble to see 
what should happen thereafter. Uya 
stood knee-deep, undecided and un¬ 
armed. His heavy mouth hung open, 
showing his canine teeth, and he panted 
heavily. His side was flushed and bruised 
under the hair. The other man beside 
him carried a sharpened stick. The rest 
of the hunters came up one by one to the 
top of the bank, hairy, long-armed men 
clutching flints and sticks. Two ran off 
along the bank down stream, and then 
clambered down to the water, where Wau 
had come to the surface struggling weakly. 
They gibbered at him without any sane 
attempt to help, and presently he went 
under again. Two others threatened 
Ugh-lomi from the bank. 

He answered back, shouts, vague in¬ 
sults, gestures. Then Uya, who had been 
standing hesitating, roared with rage, and 
whirling his fists came plunging through 
the water. His followers came splashing 
after him. 

Ugh-lomi glanced over his shoulder 
and found Eudena already vanished into 
the thicket. He would perhaps have 
waited for Uya, but Uya preferred to 
spar in the water below him until the 
others were beside him. Human tcctics 
in those days, in all serious fighting, were 
the tactics of the pack. Prey that turned 
at bay they gathered around and 
rushed. Ugh-lomi felt the rush coming, 
and hurling the antler at Uya, turned 
about and fled. 

When he halted to look back from the 
shadow of the thicket, he found only three 
of his pursuers had followed him across 
the river, and they were going back again. 
Uya, with a bleeding mouth, was on the 
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farther side of the stream again, but lower 
down, and he held his hand to his side. 
The others were in the river dragging 
something to shore. For a time at least 
the chase was intermitted. 

Ugh-lomi stood watching for a space, 
and snarled at the sight of Uya. Then 
he turned and plunged into the thicket. 

In a minute, Eudena came hasten¬ 
ing to join him, and they went on 
hand in hand. He dimly perceived the 
pain she suffered from the cut and bruised 
knee, and chose the easier ways. But 
they went on all that day, mile after mile, 
through wood and thicket, until at last 
they came to the chalk land, open grass 
with rare woods of beech, and the birch 
growing near water, and they saw the 
Wealden mountains nearer, and groups of 
horses grazing together. They went cir¬ 
cumspectly, keeping always near thicket 
and cover, for this was a strange region 
—even its ways were strange. Steadily 
the ground rose, until the chestnut forests 
spread wide and blue below them, and the 
Thames marshes shone silvery, high and 
far. They saw no men, for in those days 
men were still only just come into this 
part of the world, and were moving but 
slowly along the river-ways. Towards 
evening they came on the river again, but 
now it ran in a gorge, between high cliffs 
of white chalk that sometimes overhung 
it. Down the cliffs was a scrub of birches 
and there were many birds there. And 
high up the cliff was a little shelf by a 
tree, whereon they clambered to pass 
the night. 

They had had scarcely-any food; it 
was not the time of year for berries, and 
they had no time to go aside to snare or 
waylay. They tramped in a hungry weary 
silence, gnawing at twigs and leaves. But 
over the surface of the cliffs were a multi¬ 
tude of snails, and in a bush were the 
freshly laid eggs of a little bird, and then 
Ugh-lomi threw at and killed a squirrel 
in a beech tree, so that at last they fed 
well. Ugh-lomi watched during the 


night, his chin on his knees; and he 
heard young foxes crying hard by, and 
the noise of mammoths down the gorge, 
and the hyaenas yelling and laughing far 
away. It was chilly, but they^ dared not 
light a fire. Whenever he dozed, his 
spirit went abroad, and straightway met 
with the spirit of Uya, and they fought. 
And always Ugh-lomi was paralysed so 
that he could not smite nor run, and then 
he would awake suddenly. Eudena, too, 
dreamt evil things of Uya, so that they 
both awoke with the fear of him in their 
hearts, and by the light of the dawn they 
saw a woolly rhinoceros go blundering 
down the valley. 

During the day they caressed one an¬ 
other and were glad of the sunshine, and 
Eudena’s leg was so stiff she sat on the 
ledge all day. Ugh-lomi found great flints 
sticking out of the cliff face, greater than 
any he had seen, and he dragged some to 
the ledge and began chipping, so as to be 
armed against Uya when he came again. 
And at one he laughed heartily, and 
Eudena laughed, and they threw it about 
in derision. It had a hole in it. They stuck 
their fingers through it, it was very funny 
indeed. Then they peeped at one another 
through it. Afterwards, Ugh-lomi got him¬ 
self a stick, and thrusting by chance at 
this foolish flint, the stick went in and 
stuck there. He had rammed it in too 
tightly to withdraw it. That was still 
stranger—scarcely funny, terrible almost, 
and for a time Ugh-lomi did not greatly 
care to touch the thing. It was as if the 
flint had bit and held with its teeth. But 
then he got familiar with the odd combina¬ 
tion. He swung it about, and perceived 
dimly that the stick with the heavy stone 
on the end struck a better blow than any¬ 
thing he knew. He went to and fro 
swinging it, and striking with it; but later 
he tired of it and threw it aside. In the 
afternoon he went up over the brow of the 
white cliff, and lay watching by a rabbit- 
warren until the rabbits came out to play. 
There were no men thereabouts, and the 
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rabbits were heedless. He threw a smiting 
stone he had made and got a kill. 

That night they made a fire from flint 
sparks and bracken fronds, and talked and 
caressed by it. And in their sleep Uya’s 
spirit came again, and suddenly, while Ugh- 
lomi was trying to fight vainly, the foolish 
flint on the stick came into his hand, and 
he struck Uya with it, and behold ! it 
killed him. But afterwards came other 
dreams of Uya—for spirits take a lot of 
killing, and he had to be killed again. 
Then after that the stone would not keep 
on the stick. He awoke tired and rather 
gloomy, and was sulky all the forenoon, in 
spite of Eudena’s kindliness, and instead 
of hunting he sat chipping a sharp edge 
to the singular flint, and looking strangely 
at her. Then he bound the perforated 
flint on to the stick with strips of rabbit 
skin. And afterwards he walked up and 
down the ledge, striking with it, and 
muttering to himself, and thinking of Uya. 
It felt very fine and heavy in the hand. 

Several days, more than there was any 
counting in those days, five days, it may 
be, or six, did Ugh-lomi and Eudena stay 
on that shelf in the gorge of the river, and 
they lost all fear of men, and their fire 
burnt redly of a night. And they were 
very merry together ; there was food every 
day, sweet water, and no enemies. 
Eudena’s knee was well in a couple of days, 
for those ancient savages had quick-heal¬ 
ing flesh. Indeed, they were very happy. 

On one of those days, although it has 
little to do with this story, Ugh-lomi 
dropped a chunk of flint on the cliff. He 
saw it fall, and go bounding across the 
river bank into the river, and after laugh¬ 
ing and thinking it over a little he tried 
another. This smashed a bush of hazel 
in the most interesting way. They spent 
all the morning dropping stones from 
the ledge, and in the afternoon they dis¬ 
covered this new and interesting pastime 
was also possible from the cliff brow. The 
next day they had forgotten this delight. 
Or at least, it seemed they had forgotten. 


But Uya came m dreams to spoil the 
paradise. Three nights he came fight¬ 
ing Ugh-lomi. In the morning after these 
dreams Ugh-lomi would walk up and down, 
threatening him and swinging the axe, 
and at last came the night after Ugh- 
lomi brained the otter, and they had 
feasted. Uya went too far. Ugh-lomi 
awoke, scowling under his heavy brows, 
and he took his axe, and extending his 
hand towards Eudena he bade her wait for 
him upon the ledge. Then he clambered 
down the white declivity, glanced up once 
from the foot of it and flourished his axe, 
and without looking back again went 
striding along the river bank until the over¬ 
hanging cliff at the bend hid him. 

Two days and nights did Eudena sit 
alone by the fire on the ledge waiting, and 
in the night the beasts howled over the 
cliffs and down the valley, and on the cliff 
over against her the hunched hyaenas 
prowled black against the sky. But no 
evil thing came near her save fear. Once, 
far away, she heard the roaring of a lion, 
following the horses as they came north¬ 
ward over the grass lands with the spring. 
All that time she waited—the waiting that 
is pain. 

And the third day Ugh-lomi came back, 
up the river. The plumes of a raven were in 
his hair. The axe was red-stained, and had 
long dark hairs upon it, and he carried 
the necklace that had marked the favourite 
of Uya in his hand. He walked in the soft 
places, giving no heed to his trail. Save a 
raw cut below his jaw there was not a wound 
upon him. “ Uya! ” cried Ugh-lomi 
exultant, and Eudena saw it was well. He 
put the necklace on Eudena, and they ate 
and drank together. And after eating he 
began to rehearse the whole story from the 
beginning, when Uya had cast his eyes on 
Eudena, and Uya and Ugh-lomi, fighting 
in the forest, had been chased by the bear, 
eking out his scanty words with abun¬ 
dant pantomime, springing to his feet and 
whirling the stone axe round when it came 
to the fighting. The last fight was a 
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mighty one, stamping and shouting, and 
once a blow at the fire that sent a torrent 
of sparks up into the night. And Eudena 
sat red in the light of the fire, gloating on 
him, her face flushed and her eyes shining, 
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and the necklace Uya had made about 
her neck. It was a splendid time, and 
the stars that look down on us looked 
down on her, our ancestor—who has been 
dead now these fifty thousand years. 
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II. —Ugh-lomi and the Cave Bear. 


N the days when Eudena and 
Ugh-lomi fled from the people 
of Uya towards the fir-clad 
mountains of the Weald, 
across the forests of sweet chestnut and 
the grass-clad chalkland, and hid them¬ 
selves at last in the gorge of the river 
between the chalk cliffs, men were few 
and their squatting-places far between. 
The nearest men to them were those of 
the tribe, a full day’s journey down the 
river, and up the mountains there were 
none. Man was indeed a newcomer to 
this part of the world in that ancient time, 
coming slowly along the rivers, genera¬ 
tion after generation, from one squatting- 
place to another, from the south-west¬ 
ward. And the animals that held the 
land, the hippopotami and rhinoceri 
of the river valleys, the horses of the 
grass plains, the deer and swine of the 
woods, the grey apes in the branches, the 
cattle of the uplands, feared him but 
little—let alone the mammoths in the 
mountains and the elephants that came 
through the land in the summer-time out 
of the south. For why should they fear 
him, with but the rough, chipped flints 
that he had not learnt to haft and which 
he threw but ill, and the poor spear of 
sharpened wood, as all his weapons 
against hoof and horn, tooth and daw? 

Andoo, the huge cave bear, who lived 
in the cave up the gorge, had never even 
seen a man in all his wise and respectable 
life, until midway through one night, as 
he was prowling down the gorge along 
the cliff edge, he saw the glare of Eudena’s 


fire upon the ledge, and Eudena red and 
shining, and Ugh-lomi, with a gigantic 
shadow mocking him upon the white cliff, 
going to and fro, shaking his mane of hair, 
and waving the axe of stone—the first axe 
of stone—while he chanted of the killing 
of Uya. The cave bear was far up the 
gorge, and he saw the thing slanting-ways 
and far off. He was so surprised he 
stood quite still upon the edge, sniffing 
the novel odour of burning bracken, and 
wondering whether the dawn was coming 
up in the wrong place. 

He was the lord of the rocks and caves, 
was the cave bear, as his slighter brother, 
the grizzly, was lord of the thick woods 
below, and as the dappled lion—the lion of 
those days was dappled—was lord of the 
thorn-thickets, reed-beds, and open plqins. 
He was the greatest of all meat-eaters; he 
knew no fear, none preyed on him, and 
none gave him battle; only the rhinoceros 
was beyond his strength. Even the mam¬ 
moth shunned his country. This invasion 
perplexed him. He noticed these new 
beasts were shaped like monkeys, and 
sparsely hairy like young pigs. “Monkey 
and young pig,” said the cave bear. “ It 
might not be so bad. But that red thing 
that jumps, and the black thing jumping 
with it yonder ! Never in my life have I 
seen such things before.” 

He came slowly along the brow of the 
cliff towards them, stopping thrice to sniff 
and peer, and the reek of the fire grew 
stronger. A couple of hyaenas also were 
so intent upon the thing below that 
Andoo, coming soft and easy, was close 






Waving the axe of atone, while he chanted of the kilting of Uya. 
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upon them before they knew of him or 
he of them. They started guiltily and 
went lurching off. Coming round in a 
wheel, a hundred yards off, they began 
yelling and calling him names for the 
start they had had. “ Ya-ha ! ” they 
cried. “ Who can’t grub his own burrow ? 
Who eats roots like a pig ? . . . Ya- 

ha ! ” For even in those days the hyaena’s 
manners were just as offensive as they 
are now. 

“Who answers the hyaena?” growled 
Andoo, peering through the midnight 
dimness at them, and then going to look 
at the cliff edge. 

There was Ugh-lomi still telling his 
story, and the fire getting low, and the 
scent of the burning hot and strong. 

Andoo stood on the edge of the chalk 
cliff for some time, shifting his vast weight 
from foot to foot, and swaying his head to 
and fro, with his mouth open, his ears 
erect and twitching, and the nostrils of his 
big, black muzzle sniffing. He was very 
curious, was the cave bear, more curious 
than any of the bears that live now, and 
the flickering fire and the incomprehen¬ 
sible movements of the man, let alone 
the intrusion into his indisputable pro¬ 
vince, stirred him with a sense of strange 
new happenings. He had been after red 
deer fawn that night, for the cave bear 
was a miscellaneous hunter, but this 
quite turned him from that enterprise. 

“ Ya-ha 1 ” yelled the hyaenas behind. 
“ Ya-ha-ha ! ” 

Peering through the starlight, Andoo 
saw there were now three or four going 
to and fro against the grey hillside. 
“They will hang about me now all 
the night . . . until I kill,” said 

Andoo. “ Filth of the world ! ” And 
mainly to annoy them, he resolved to 
watch the red flicker in the gorge until 
the dawn came to drive the hyaena scum 
home. And after a time they vanished, 
and he heard their voices, like a party of 
Cockney beanfeasters, away in the beech- 
WQods. Then they came slinking near 


again. Andoo yawned and went on along 
the cliff, and they followed. Then he 
stopped and went back. 

It was a splendid night, beset with shin¬ 
ing constellations, the same stars, but not 
the same constellations we know, for since 
those days all the stars have had time to 
move into new places. Far away across 
the open space beyond where the heavy¬ 
shouldered, lean-bodied hyaenas blundered 
and howled, was a beech-wood, and the 
mountain slopes rose beyond, a dim 
mystery, until their snow-capped summits 
came out white and cold and clear, 
touched by the first rays of the yet unseen 
moon. It was a vast silence, save when 
the yell of the hyaenas flung a vanishing 
discordance across its peace, or when 
from down the hills the trumpeting of 
the new-come elephants came faintly on 
the faint breeze. And below now, the 
red flicker had dwindled and was steady, 
and shone a deeper red, and Ugh-lomi 
had finished his story and was preparing 
to sleep, and Eudena sat and listened to 
the strange voices of unknown beasts, and 
watched the dark eastern sky growing 
deeply luminous at the advent of the 
moon. Down below, the river talked to 
itself, and things unseen went to and fro. 

After a time the bear went away, but in 
an hour he was back again. Then, as if 
struck by a thought, he turned, and went 
up the gorge. . . . 

The night passed, and Ugh*lomi slept on. 
The waning moon rose and lit the gaunt 
white cliff overhead with a light that was 
pale and vague. The gorge remained in 
a deeper shadow, and seemed all the 
darker. Then by imperceptible degrees 
the day came stealing in the wake of the 
moonlight. Eudena’s eyes wandered to 
the cliff brow overhead once, and then 
again. Each time the line was sharp 
and clear against the sky, and yet she 
had a dim perception of something lurk¬ 
ing there. The red of the fire grew 
deeper and deeper, grey scales spread 
upon it, its vertical column Qf smoke 
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became more and more visible, and up 
and down the gorge things that had 
been unseen grew clear in. a colourless 
illumination. She may have dozed. 

Suddenly she started up from her 
squatting position, erect and alert, scru¬ 
tinising the cliff up and down. 

She made the faintest sound, and 
Ugh-lomi too, light sleeping like an 
animal, was instantly awake. He caught 
up his axe and came noiselessly to her 
side. 

The light was still dim, the world now 
all in black and dark grey, and one sickly 
star still lingered overhead The ledge 
they were on was a little grassy space, six 
feet wide, perhaps, and twenty feet long, 
sloping outwardly, and with a handful of 
St. John’s wort growing near the edge. 
Below it the soft, white rock fell away in 
a steep slope of nearly fifty feet to the 
thick bush of hazel that fringed the river. 
Down the river this slope increased, until 
some way off a thin grass held its own 
right up to the crest of the cliff. Over¬ 
head, forty or fifty feet of rock bulged 
into the great masses characteristic of 
chalk, but at the end of the ledge a gully, 
a precipitous groove of discoloured chalk, 
slashed the /ace of the cliff, and gave a 
footing to a scrubby growth, by which 
Eudena and Ugh-lomi went up and 
down. 

They stood as noiseless as startled 
deer, with every sense expectant. For 
a minute they heard nothing, and then 
came a faint rattling of dust down the 
gully, and the creaking of twigs. 

Ugh-lomi gripped his axe, and went to 
the edge of the ledge, for the bulge of the 
chalk overhead had hidden the upper 
part of the gully. And forthwith, with a 
sudden contraction of the heart, he saw 
the cave bear half-way down from the 
brow, and making a gingerly backward 
step with his flat hind-foot. His hind¬ 
quarters were towards Ugh-lomi, and he 
clawed at the rocks and bushes so that 
he seemed flattened against the cliff. He 


looked none the less for that. From his 
shining snout to his stumpy tail he was 
a lion and a half, the length of two tall 
men. He looked over his shoulder, and 
his huge mouth was open with the exer¬ 
tion of holding up his great carcase, and 
his tongue lay out. . . . 

He got his footing, and came down 
slowly, a yard nearer. 

“ Bear,” said Ugh-lomi, looking round 
with his face white. 

But Eudena, with terror in her eyes, 
was pointing down the cliff. 

Ugh-lomi’s mouth fell open. For down 
below, with her big fore-feet against the 
rock, stood another big brown-grey bulk 
—the she-bear. She was not so big as 
Andoo, but she was big enough for all 
that. 

Then suddenly Ugh-lomi gave a cry, 
and catching up a handful of the litter of 
ferns that lay scattered on the ledge, he 
thrust it into the pallid ash of the fire. 
“Brother Fire!” he cried, “Brother 
Fire! ” And Eudena, starting into 
activity, did likewise. “Brother Firel 
Help, help! Brother Fire ! ” 

Brother Fire was still red in his heart, 
but he turned to grey as they scattered 
him. “Brother Fire!” they screamed. 
But he whispered and passed, and there 
was nothing but ashes. Then Ugh-lomi 
danced with anger and struck the ashes 
with his fist. But Eudena began to ham¬ 
mer the firestone against a flint. And 
the eyes of each were turning ever and 
again towards the gully by which Andoo 
was climbing down. Brother Fire ! 

Suddenly the huge furry hind-quarters 
of the bear came into view, beneath the 
bulge of the chalk that had hidden him. 
He was still clambering gingerly down the 
nearly vertical surface. His head was 
yet out of sight, but they could hear him 
talking to himself. “ Pig and monkey,” 
said the cave bear. “ It ought to be 
good.” 

Eudena struck a spark and blew at it; 
it twinkled brighter and then—went out 
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At that she cast down flint and firestone 
and began wringing her hands. Her face 
was wet with tears. Then she sprang to 
her feet and scrambled a dozen feet up 
the cliff above the ledge. How she hung 
on even for a moment I do not know, for 
the chalk was vertical and without grip 
for a monkey. In a couple of seconds she 
had slid back to the ledge again with 
bleeding hands. 

Ugh-lomi was making frantic rushes 
about the ledge—now he would go to the 
edge, now to the gully. He did not 
know what to do, he could not think. 
The she-bear looked smaller than her 
mate—much. If they rushed down on 
her together, one might live. “ Eigh ? " 
said the cave bear, and Ugh-lomi turned 
again and saw his little eyes peering under 
the bulge of the chalk. “ Stand away!*' 
said the bear; “I’m going to jump 
down.” 

Eudena, cowering at the end of the 
ledge, began to scream like a gripped 
rabbit. 

At that a sort of madness came upon 
Ugh-lomi. With a mighty cry, he caught 
up his axe and began to clamber up the 
gully to the bear. He uttered neither 
word nor cry. The monster gave a grunt 
of surprise. In a moment Ugh-lomi was 
clinging to a bush right underneath the 
bear, and in another he was hanging to 
its back half buried in fur, with one fist 
clutched in the hair under its jaw. The 
bear was too astonished at this fantastic 
attack to do more than cling passive. 
And then the axe, the first of all axes, 
rang in its skull. 

The bear’s head twisted from side to 
side, and he began a petulant scolding 
growl. The axe bit within an inch of the 
left eye, and the hot blood blinded that 
side. At that the brute roared with sur¬ 
prise and anger, and his teeth gnashed 
six inches from Ugh lomi’s face. Then 
the axe, clubbed close, came down heavily 
on the corner of the jaw. 

The next blow blinded the right side 


and called forth a roar, this time of pain. 
Eudena saw the huge, flat feet slipping 
and sliding, and suddenly the bear gave a 
clumsy leap sideways, as if for the ledge. 
Then everything vanished, and the hazels 
smashed, and a roar of pain and a tumult 
of shouts and growls came up from far 
below. 

Eudena screamed and ran to the edge 
'and peered over. For a moment, man 
and bears were a heap together, Ugh- 
lomi uppermost; and then he had sprung 
clear and was scaling the gully again, with 
the bears rolling and striking at one 
another among the hazels. But he had 
left his axe below, and three knob-ended 
streaks of carmine were shooting down 
his thigh. “ Up! ” he cried, and in a 
moment Eudena was preceding him to 
the top of the cliff. 

In half a minute they were at the crest, 
their hearts pumping noisily, with Andoo 
and his wife far and safe below them. 
Andoo was sitting on his haunches, both 
paws at work, trying with quick exas¬ 
perated movements to wipe the blind¬ 
ness out of his eyes, and the she-bear 
stood on all-fours a little way off, ruffled 
in appearance and growling angrily. Ugh- 
lomi flung himself flat on the grass, and 
lay panting and bleeding with his face on 
his arms. 

For a second Eudena regarded the 
bears, then she came and sat beside him, 
looking at him. . . . 

Presently she put forth her hand 
timidly and touched him, and made the 
guttural sound that was his name. He 
turned over and raised himself on his arm. 
His face was pale, like the face of one 
who is afraid. He looked at her stead¬ 
fastly for a moment, and then suddenly 
he laughed. “ Waugh ! ” he said exul¬ 
tantly. 

“ Waugh ! ” said she—a simple but 
expressive conversation. 

Then Ugh-lomi came and knelt beside 
her, and on hands and knees peered over 
the brow and examined the gorge. His 
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breath was steady now, and the blood on 
his.leg had ceased to flow, though^the 
scratches the she-bear had made were open 
and wide. He squatted up and sat staring 
at the footmarks of the great bear, as 
they came to the gully—they were as wide 
as his head and twice as long. Then he 
jumped up and went along the cliff face 
until the ledge was visible. Here he sat 
down for some time thinking, while Eudena 
watched him. 

Presently Ugh-lomi rose, as one whose 
mind is made up. He returned towards 
the gully, Eudena keeping close by him, 
and together they clambered to the ledge. 
They took the firestone and a flint, and 
then Ugh-lomi went down to the foot of 
the cliff very cautiously, and found his 
axe. They returned to the cliff now as 
quietly as they could, and turning their 
faces resolutely up-stream set off at a brisk 
walk. The ledge was a home no longer, 
with such callers in the neighbourhood. 
Ugh-lomi carried the axe and Eudena the 
firestone. So simple was a Palaeolithic 
removal. 

They went up-stream, although it might 
lead to the very lair of the cave bear, 
because there was no other way to go. 
Down the stream was the tribe, and had 
not Ugh-lomi killed Uya and Wau ? By 
the stream they had to keep—because of 
drinking. 

So they marched, through beech trees, 
with the gorge deepening until the river 
flowed, a frothing rapid, five hundred feet 
below them. And of all the changeful 
things in this world of change, the courses 
of rivers in deep valleys change least. It 
was the river Wey, the river we know 
to-day, and they marched over the very 
spots where nowadays stand little Guild¬ 
ford and Godaiming—the first human 
beings to come into the land. Once a 
grey ape chattered and vanished, and all 
along the cliff edge, vast and even, ran the 
spoor of the great cave bear. 

And then the spoor of the bear fell away 
from the cliff, showing, Ugh-lomi thought, 


that he came from some place to the left, 
and keeping to the cliffs edge, they pre¬ 
sently came to an ~ end. They found 
themselves looking down on a great semi¬ 
circular space caused by the collapse of 
the cliff. It had smashed right across the 
gorge, banking the up-stream water back 
in a pool which overflowed in a rapid. 
The slip had happened long ago. It was 
grassed over, but the face of the cliffs that 
stood about the semicircle was still almost 
fresh-looking and white as on the day 
when the rock must have broken and 
slid down. Starkly exposed and black 
under the foot of these cliffs were the 
mouths of several caves. And as they 
stood there, looking at the space, and 
disinclined to skirt it, because they thought 
the bears’ lair lay somewhere on the left 
m the direction they must needs take, they 
saw suddenly first one bear and then two 
coming up the grass slope to the right and 
going across the amphitheatre towards the 
caves. Andoo was first, and he dropped a 
little on his fore-foot, and his mien was 
despondent, and the she-bear came 
shuffling behind. 

Eudena and Ugh-lomi stepped quite 
noiselessly back from the cliff until they 
could just see the bears over the verge. 
Then Ugh-lomi stopped. Eudena pulled 
his arm, but he turned with a forbidding 
gesture, and her hand dropped. Ugh- 
lomi stood watching the bears, with his 
axe in his hand, until they had vanished 
into the cave. He growled softly, and 
shook the axe at the she-bear’s receding 
quarters. Then to Eudena’s terror, instead 
of creeping off with her, he lay flat down 
and crawled forward into such a position 
that he could just see the cave. It was 
bears—and he did it as calmly as if it had 
been rabbits he was watching ! 

He lay still, like a barked log, sun-dap¬ 
pled, in the shadow of the trees. He was 
thinking. And Eudena had learnt, even 
when a little girl, that when Ugh-lomi 
became still like that, jawbone on fist, 
novel things presently began to happen. 
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It was an hour before the thinking was 
over; it was noon when the two little 
savages had found their way to the cliff 
brow that overhung the bears’ cave. And 
all the long afternoon they fought des¬ 
perately with a great boulder of chalk; 
trundling it, with nothing but their unaided 
sturdy muscles, from the gully where it 
had hung like a loose tooth, towards the 
cliff top. It was full two yards about, it 
stood as high as Eudena’s waist, it was 
obtuse-angled and toothed with flints. 
And when the sun set it was poised, three 
inches from the edge, above the cave of 
the great cave bear. 

In the cave, conversation languished 
during the afternoon. The she-bear 
snoozed sulkily in her corner—for she was 
fond of pig and monkey—and Andoo was 
busy licking the side of his paw and 
smearing his face to cool the smart and 
inflammation of his wounds. Afterwards 
he went and sat just within the mouth of 
the cave, blinking out at the afternoon 
sun with his uninjured eye, and thinking. 

“ I never was so startled in my life,” he 
said at last. “ They are the most extra¬ 
ordinary beasts. Attacking me ! ” 

“ I don't like them," said the she-bear, 
out of the darkness behind. 

“ A feebler sort of beast I never saw. 
I can’t think what the world is coming to. 
Scraggy, weedy legs .... Wonder 
how they keep warm in winter ? ” 

“ Very likely they don’t," said the she- 
bear. 

“ I suppose it’s a sort of monkey gone 
wrong." 

“ It’s a change," said the she-bear. 

A pause. 

“ The advantage he had was merely acci¬ 
dental," said Andoo. “ These things will 
happen at times." 

“ I can’t understand why you let go," 
said the she-bear. 

That matter had been discussed before, 
and settled. So Andoo, being a bear of 
experience, remained silent for a space. 
Then he resumed upon a different aspect 


of the matter. “ He has a sort of claw— 
a long claw that he seemed to tave first on 
one paw and then on the other. Just one 
claw. They’re very odd things. The 
bright thing, too, they seemed to have— 
like that glare that comes in the sky in 
daytime—only it jumps about—it’s really 
worth seeing. It’s a thing with a root, 
too—-like grass when it is windy.” 

“Does it bite?’’ asked the she-bear. 
“ If it bites it can’t be a plant." 

“No-1 don’t know," said Andoo. 

“ But it’s curious, anyhow." 

“ I wonder if they are good eating ? " 
said the she-bear. 

“ They look it," said Andoo, with 
appetite—for the cave bear, like the 
polar bear, was an incurable carnivore — 
no roots or honey for him . 

The two bears fell into a meditation 
for a space. Then Andoo resumed his 
simple attentions to his eye. The sun¬ 
light up the green slope before the cave 
mouth grew warmer in tone and warmer, 
until it was a ruddy amber. 

“ Curious sort of thing—day,” said the 
cave bear. “ Lot too much of it, I think. 
Quite unsuitable for hunting. Dazzles 
me always. I can’t smell nearly so well 
by day." 

The she-bear did not answer, but there 
came a measured crunching sound out of 
the darkness. She had turned up a bone. 
Andoo yawned. “ Well," he said. He 
strolled to the cave mouth and stood with 
his head projecting, surveying the amphi¬ 
theatre. He found he had to turn his 
head completely round to see objects on 
his right-hand side. No doubt that eye 
would be all right to-morrow. 

He yawned again. There was a tap over¬ 
head, and a big mass of chalk flew out from 
the cliff face, dropped a yard in front of 
his nose, and starred into a dozen unequal 
fragments. It startled him extremely. 

When he had recovered a little from 
his shock, he went and sniffed curiously 
at the representative pieces of the fallen 
projectile. They had a distinctive flavour, 
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oddly reminiscent of the two drab animals 
of the ledge. He sat up and pawed the 
larger lump, and walked round it several 
times, trying to find a man about it some¬ 
where. . . . 

When night had come he went off down 
the river gorge to see if he could cut off 
either of the ledge’s occupants. The 
ledge was empty, there were no signs of 
the red thing, but as he was rather hungry 
he did not loiter long that night, but 
pushed on to pick up a red deer fawn. 
He forgot about the drab animals. He 
found a fawn, but the doe was close by 
and made an ugly fight for her young. 
Andoo had to leave the fawn, but as her 
blood was up she stuck to the attack, 
and at last he got in a blow of his 
paw at her nose, and so got hold of 
her. More meat but less delicacy, and 
the she-bear, following, had her share. 
The next afternoon, curiously enough, 
the very fellow of the first white rock 
fell, and smashed precisely according to 
precedent. 

The aim of the third, that fell the night 
after, however, was better. It hit Andoo’s 
unspeculative skull, with a crack that 
echoed up the cliff, and the white frag¬ 
ments went dancing to all the points of 
the compass. The she-bear coming after 
him and sniffing curiously at him, found 
him lying in an odd sort of attitude, with 
his head wet and all out of shape. She 
was a young she-bear, and inexperienced, 
and having sniffed about him for some 
time and licked him a little, and so forth, 
she decided to leave him until the odd 
mood had passed, and went on her hunting 
alone. 

She looked up the fawn of the red doe 
they had killed two nights ago, and found 
it. But it was lonely hunting without 
Andoo, and she returned caveward before 
dawn. The sky was grey and overcast, 
the trees up the gorge were black and un¬ 
familiar, and into her ursine mind came a 
dim sense of strange and dreary happen¬ 
ings. She lifted up her yoice and called 


Andoo by name. The sides of the gorge 
re-echoed her. 

As she approached the caves she saw 
in the half light, and heard, a couple of 
jackals scuttle off, and immediately after 
a hyaena howled and a dozen clumsy bulks 
went lumbering up the slope, and stopped 
and yelled derision. “ Lord of the rocks 
and caves—ya-ha ! ” came down the wind. 
The dismal feeling in the she-bear’s mind 
became suddenly acute. She shuffled 
across the amphitheatre. 

“ Ya-ha! ” said the hyaenas, retreating. 
“ Ya-ha ! ” 

The cave bear was not lying quite in 
the same attitude, because the hyaenas 
had been busy, and in one place his ribs 
showed white. Dotted over the turf about 
him lay the smashed fragments of the 
three great lumps of chalk. And the air 
was full of the scent of death. 

The she-bear stopped dead. Even now, 
that the great and wonderful Andoo was 
killed was beyond her believing. Then 
she heard far overhead a sound, a queer 
sound, a little like the shout of a hyaena 
but fuller and lower in pitch. She looked 
up, with her little dawn-blinded eyes, 
seeing little, her nostrils quivering. And 
there, on the cliff edge, far above her 
against the bright pink of dawn, were two 
little shaggy round dark things, the heads 
of Eudena and Ugh-lomi, as they shouted 
derision at her. But though she could 
not see them very distinctly she could 
hear, and dimly she began to apprehend. 
A novel feeling as of imminent strange 
evils came into her heart. 

She began to examine the smashed frag¬ 
ments of chalk that lay about Andoo. For 
a space she stood still, looking about 
her and making a low continuous sound 
that was almost a moan. Then she went 
back incredulously to Andoo to make one 
last effort to rouse him. 

Thus it was in the dawn of time that the 
Great Bears, who were the Lords of the 
Rocks and Caves, began their acquaintance 
with Man, 
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OW, in the days when Ugh-lomi 
killed the great cave bear there 
was little trouble between the 
horses and men. Indeed, they 
lived apart—the men in the 
river swamps and thickets, the 
horses on the wide grassy uplands between 
the chestnuts and the pines. Sometimes 
a pony would come straying into the clog¬ 
ging marshes to make a flint-hacked meal, 
and sometimes the tribe would find one, 
the kill of a lion, and drive off the jackals, 
and feast heartily while the sun was high. 
These horses of the old time were clumsy 
at the fetlock and dun-coloured, with a 
rough tail and big head. They came 
every spring-time north-westward into the 
country, after the swallows and before the 
hippopotami, as the grass on the wide 
downland stretches grew long. They 
came only in small bodies thus far, each 
herd, a stallion and two or three mares 
and a foal or so, having its own stretch of 
country, and they went again when the 
chestnut trees were yellow and the wolves 
came down the Wealden mountains. 

It was their custom to graze right out 
in the open, going into cover only in the 
heat of the clay. 'They avoided the long 
stretches of thorn and beechwood, pre¬ 
ferring an isolated group of trees, void 
of ambusc ade, so th.it it was hard to come 
upon them. They were never fighters ; 
their heels and teeth were for one another, 
but in the clear country, once they were 
started, no living thing came near them, 
though perhaps the elephant might have 
done so, had he felt the need. And in 


Horseman. 

those days man seemed a harmless thing 
enough. No whisper of prophetic intel¬ 
ligence told the species of the terrible 
slavery that was to come, of the whip 
and spur and bearing-rein, the clumsy 
load and the slippery street, the in¬ 
sufficient food, and the knacker’s yard, 
that was to replace the wide grass-land 
and the freedom of the earth. 

Down in the Wey marshes Ugh-lomi 
and Eudena had never seen the horses 
closely, but now they saw them every day 
as the two of them raided out from 
their lair on the ledge in the gorge, 
raiding together in search of food. They 
had returned to the ledge after the killing 
of Andoo; for of the she-bear they were 
not afraid. The she-bear had become 
afraid of them, and when she winded 
them she went aside. The two went 
together everywhere; for since they had 
left the tribe Eudena was not so much 
Ugh-lomi’s woman as his mate ; she 
learnt to hunt even—as much, that is, as 
any woman could. She was indeed a mar¬ 
vellous woman. He would lie for hours 
watching a beast, or planning catches in 
that shock head of his, and she would 
stay beside him, with her bright eves 
upon him, offering no irritating sugges¬ 
tions—as still as any man. A wonderful 
woman ! 

At the top of the cliff was an open grassy 
lawn and then beechwood-, and going 
through the beechwoods one came to the 
edge of the rolling grassy expanse, and in 
sight of the horses. Here, on the edge 
of the wood and bracken, were the 
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rabbit burrows, and here among the 
fronds Eudena and Ugh-lomi would lie 
with their throwing-stones ready, until the 
little people came out to nibble and play 
in the sunset. And while Eudena would 
sit, a silent figure of watchfulness, re¬ 
garding the burrows, Ugh-lomi’s eyes 
were ever away across the greensward 
at those wonderful grazing strangers. 

In a dim way he appreciated their 
grace and their supple nimbleness. As 
the sun declined in the evening-time, and 
the heat of the day passed, they would 
become active, would start chasing one 
another, neighing, dodging, shaking their 
manes, coming round in great curves, 
sometimes so close that the pounding 
of the turf sounded like hurried thunder. 
It looked so line that Ugh-lomi wanted 
to join in badly. And sometimes one 
would roll over on the turf, kicking 
four hoofs heavenward, which seemed 
formidable and was certainly much less 
alluring. 

Dim imaginings ran through Ugh- 
lomi’s mind as he watched—by virtue of 
which two rabbits lived the longer. And 
sleeping, his brains were clearer and 
bolder- for that was the way in those 
days. He came near the horses, he 
dreamt, and fought, smiting stone against 
hoof, but then the horses changed to 
men, or, at least, to men with horses’ 
heads, and he awoke in a cold sweat of 
terror. 

Yet the next day in the morning, as the 
horses were grazing, one of the mares 
whinnied, and they saw Ugh-lomi coining 
up the wind. They all stopped their 
eating and watched him. Ugh-lomi was 
not coming towards them, but strolling 
obliquely across the open, looking at any¬ 
thing in the world but horses. He had 
stuck three fern-fronds into the mat of his 
hair, giving him a remarkable appearanc e, 
and he walked very slowly. “ What’s tip 
now?” said the Master Horse, who was 
capable, but inexperienced. 

“ It looks more like the first half of an 


animal than anything else in the world,” 
he said. “ Fore legs and no hind.” 

“ It’s only one of those pink monkey 
things,” said the Eldest Mare. “They're 
a sort of river monkey. They’re quite 
common on the plains.” 

Ugh-lomi continued his oblique ad¬ 
vance. The Eldest Mare was struck 
with the want of motive in his proceed¬ 
ings. 

“Fool!” said the Eldest Mare, in a 
quick conclusive way she had. She re¬ 
sumed her grazing. The Master Horse 
and the Second Mare followed suit. 

“ Look ! he’s nearer,” said the Foal with 
a stripe. 

One of the younger foals made uneasy 
movements. Ugh-lomi squatted down, 
and sat regarding the horses fixedly. In 
a little while he was satisfied that they 
meant neither flight nor hostilities. He 
began to consider his next procedure. 
He did not feel anxious to kill, but he 
had his axe with him, and the spirit of 
sport was upon him. How would one 
kill one of these creatures ?—these great 
beautiful creatures ! 

Eudena, watching him with a fearful 
admiration from the cover of the bracken, 
saw him presently go on all fours, and so 
proceed again. But the horses preferred 
him a biped to a quadruped, and the 
Master Horse threw up his head and 
gave the word to move. Ugh-lomi 
thought they were off for good, but after 
a minute’s gallop they came round in a 
wide curve, and stood winding him. 
Then, as a rise in the ground hid him, 
they tailed out, the Master Horse leading, 
and approached him spirally. 

He was as ignorant of the possibilities of 
a horse as they were of his. And at this 
stage it would seem he funked. He 
knew’ this kind of stalking would make 
red deer or buffalo charge, if it was per¬ 
sisted in. At any rate Eudena saw him 
jump up and come walking towards her 
with the fern plumes held in his hand. 

She stood up, and he grinned to show 
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that the whole thing was an immense lark, 
and that what he had done was just what 
he had planned to do from the very be¬ 
ginning. So that incident ended. But 
he was very thoughtful all that day. 

The next day this foolish drab crea¬ 
ture with the leonine mane, instead of 
going about the grazing or hunting he was 
made for, was prowling round the horses 
again. The Eldest Mare was all for 
silent contempt. “ I suppose he wants 
to learn something from us,” she said, 
and “ Let him.” The next day he was at 
it again. The Master Horse decided he 
meant absolutely nothing. But as a 
matter of fact, Ugh-lomi, the first of men 
to feel that curious spell of the horse that 
binds us even to this day, meant a great 
deal. He admired them unreservedly. 
There was a rudiment of the snob in him, 

I am afraid, and he wanted to be near 
these beautifully-curved animals. Then 
there were vague conceptions of a kill. If 
only they would let him come near them ! 
But they drew the line, he found, at fifty 
yards. If he came nearer than that they 
moved off—with dignity. I suppose it 
was the way he had blinded Andoo that 
made him think of leaping on the back of 
one of them. But though Eudena after 
a time came out in the open too, and 
they did some unobtrusive stalking, things 
stopped there. 

Then one memorable day a new idea 
came to Ugh-lomi. The horse looks 
down and level, but he does not look up. 
No animals look up—they have too much 
common-sense. It was only that fantastic 
creature, man, could waste his wits sky¬ 
ward. Ugh-lomi made no philosophical 
deductions, but he perceived the thing 
was so. So he spent a weary day in a 
beech that stood in the open, while 
Eudena stalked. Usually the horses went 
into the shade in the heat of the after¬ 
noon, but that day the sky was overcast, 
and they would not, in spite of Eudena's 
solicitude. 

It was two days after that that Ugh-lomi 


had his desire. The day was blazing hot, 
and the multiplying flies asserted them¬ 
selves. The horses stopped grazing before 
mid-day, and came into the shadow below 
him, and stood in couples nose to tail, 
flapping. 

The Master Horse, by virtue of his 
heels, came closest to the tree. And sud¬ 
denly there was a rustle and a creak, a 
thud. . . . Then a sharp chipped flint 

bit him on the cheek. The Master Horse 
stumbled, came on one knee, rose to his 
feet, and was off like the wind. The air 
was full of the whirl of limbs, the prance 
of hoofs, and snorts of alarm. Ugh-lcmi 
was pitched a foot in the air, came down 
again, up again, his stomach was hit vio¬ 
lently, and then his knees got a grip of 
something between them. He found him¬ 
self clutching with knees, feet, and hands, 
careering violently with extraordinary 
oscillation through the air—his axe gone 
heaven knows whither. “ Hold tight,” 
said Mother Instinct, and he did. 

He was aware of a lot of coarse hair in 
his face, some of it between his teeth, and 
of green turf streaming past in front of his 
eyes. He saw the shoulder of the Master 
Horse, vast and sleek, with the muscles 
flowing swiftly under the skin. He per¬ 
ceived that his arms were round the neck, 
and that the violent jerkings he ex¬ 
perienced had a sort of rhythm. 

Then he was in the midst of a wild 
rush of tree-stems, and then there were 
fronds of bracken about, and then more 
open turf. Then a stream of pebbles 
rushing past, little pebbles flying side¬ 
ways athwart the stream from the blow of 
the swift hoofs. Ugh-lomi began to feel 
frightfully sick and giddy, but he was not 
the stuff to leave go simply because he was 
uncomfortable. 

He dared not leave his grip, but he 
tried to make himself more comfortable. 
He released his hug on the neck, gripping 
the mane instead. He slipped his knees 
forward, and pushing back, came into a sit¬ 
ting position where the quarters broaden. 
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It was nervous work, but he managed it, 
and at last he was fairly seated astride, 
breathless indeed, and uncertain, but with 
that frightful pounding of his body at any 
rate relieved. 

Slowly the fragments of Ugh-lomi’s mind 
got into order again. The pace seemed 
to him terrific, but a kind of exultation 
was beginning to oust his first frantic 
terror. The air rushed by, sweet and 
wonderful, the rhythm of the hoofs 
changed and broke up and returned into 
itself again. They were on turf now, 
a wide glade—the beech-trees a hundred 
yards away on either side, and a succulent 
band of green starred with pink blossom 
and shot with silver water here and there, 
meandered down the middle. Far off was 
a glimpse of blue valley—far away. The 
exultation grew'. It was man’s first taste 
of pace. 

Then came a wide space dappled with 
flying fallow deer scattering this way and 
that, and then a couple of jackals, mistak¬ 
ing Ugh-lomi for a lion, came hurrying 
after him. And when they saw it was 
not a lion they still came on out of 
curiosity. On galloped the horse, with 
his one idea of escape, and after him the 
jackals, with pricked ears and quickly 
barked remarks. “ Which kills which ? ” 
said the first jackal. “ It’s the horse being 
killed,” said the second. They gave the 
howl of following, and the horse answered 
to it as a horse answers nowadays to the 
spur. 

On they rushed, a little tornado through 
the quiet day, putting up startled birds, 
sending a dozen unexpected things dart¬ 
ing to cover, raising a myriad of indig¬ 
nant dung-flies, smashing little blossoms, 
flowering complacently, back into their 
parental turf. Trees again, and then splash, 
splash across a torrent ; then a hare shot 
out of a tuft of grass under the very hoofs 
of the Master Horse, and the jackals left 
them incontinently. So presently they 
broke into the open again, a wide expanse 
of turfy hillside—the very fellow’ of the 


grassy downs that fall northward nowa¬ 
days from the Epsom Stand. 

The first hot bolt of the Master Horse 
was long since over. He was falling into 
a measured trot, and Ugh-lomi, albeit 
bruised exceedingly and quite uncertain 
of the future, was in a state of glorious en¬ 
joyment. And now came a new develop¬ 
ment. The pace broke again, the Master 
Horse came round on a short curve, and 
stopped dead. . . . 

Ugh-lomi became alert. He wished he 
had a flint, but the throwing flint he had 
carried in a thong about his waist was— 
like the axe—heaven knows where. The 
Master Horse turned his head, and Ugh- 
lomi became aware of an eye and teeth. 
He whipped his leg into a position of 
security, and hit at the cheek with his 
fist. Then the head went down some¬ 
where out of existence apparently, and the 
back he was sitting on flew up into a 
dome. Ugh-lomi became a thing of in¬ 
stinct again—strictly prehensile ; he held 
by knees and feet, and his head seemed 
sliding towards the turf. His fingers were 
twisted into the shock of mane, and the 
rough hair of the horse saved him. The 
gradient he was on lowered again, and then 
—“ Whup ! ” said Ugh-lomi astonished, 
and the slant was the other way up. But 
Ugh-lomi was a thousand generations 
nearer the primordial than man : no 
monkey could have held on better. And 
the lion had been training the horse for 
countless generations against the tactics of 
rolling and rearing back. But he kicked 
like a master, and buck-jumped rather 
neatly. In five minutes Ugh-lomi lived 
a lifetime. If he came off the horse 
would kill him, he felt assured. 

Then the Master Horse decided to stick 
to his old tactics again, and suddenly went 
off at a gallop. He headed down the 
slope, taking the steep places at a rush, 
swerving neither to the right nor to the 
left, and, as they rode down, the wide ex¬ 
panse of valley sank out of sight behind 
the approaching skirmishers of oak and 
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hawthorn. They skirted a sudden hollow 
with the pool of a spring, rank weeds 
and silver bushes. The ground grew 
softer and the grass taller, and on the 
right-hand side and the left came scat¬ 
tered bushes of May—still splashed with 
belated blossom. Presently the bushes 
thickened until they lashed the passing 
rider, and little flashes and gouts of blood 
came out on horse and man. Then the 
way opened again. 

And then came a wonderful adventure. 
A sudden squeal of unreasonable anger 
rose amidst the bushes, the squeal of some 
creature bitterly wronged. And crashing 
after them appeared a big, grey-blue shape. 
It was Yaaa the big-horned rhinoceros, in 
one of those fits of fury of his, charging 
full tilt, after the manner of his kind. He 
had been startled at his feeding, and some¬ 
one, it did not matter who, was to be 
ripped and trampled therefore. He was 
bearing down on them from the left, with 
his wicked little eye red, and his great horn 
down, and his little tail like a jury-mast 
behind him. For a minute Ugh-lomi was 
minded to slip off and dodge, and then 
behold! the staccato of the hoofs grew 
swifter, and the rhinoceros and his stumpy 
huirying little legs seemed to slide out at 
the back corner of Ugh-lomi’s eye. In 
two minutes they were through the bushes 
of May, and out in the open, going fast. 
For a space he could hear the ponderous 
paces in pursuit receding behind him, and 
then it was just as if Yaaa had not lost his 
temper, as if Yaaa had never existed. 

The pace never faltered, on they rode 
and on. 

Ugh-lomi was now all exultation. To 
exult in those days was to insult. “ Ya- 
ha ! big nose ! ” he said, trying to crane 
back and see some remote speck of a 
pursuer. “ Why don’t you carry your 
smiting-stone in your fist ? ” he ended 
with a frantic whoop. 

But that whoop was unfortunate, for 
coming close to the ear of the horse, 
and being quite unexpected, it startled 


the stallion extremely. He shied violently. 
Ugh-lomi suddenly found himself uncom¬ 
fortable again. He was hanging on to 
the horse, he found, by one arm and one 
knee. 

The rest of the ride w f as honourable but 
unpleasant. The view was chiefly of blue 
sky, and that was combined with the most 
unpleasant physical sensations. Finally, 
a bush of thorn lashed him and he let go. 

He hit the ground with his cheek and 
shoulder, and then, after a complicated 
and extraordinarily rapid movement, hit 
it again with the end of his backbone. He 
saw splashes and sparks of light and colour. 
The ground seemed bouncing about just 
like the horse had done. Then he found 
he was sitting on turf, six yards beyond 
the bush. In front of him was a space of 
grass, growing greener and greener, and a 
number of human beings in the distance, 
and the horse was going round at a smart 
gallop quite a long way off to the right. 

The human beings were on the opposite 
side of the river, some still in the water, 
but they were all running away as hard as 
they could go. The advent of a monster 
that took to pieces was not the sort of 
novelty they cared for. For quite a 
minute Ugh-lomi sat regarding them in a 
purely spectacular spirit. The bend of 
the river, the knoll among the reeds and 
royal ferns, the thin streams of smoke 
going up to Heaven, were all perfectly 
familiar to him. It was the squatting- 
place of the Sons of Uya, of Uya from 
whom he had fled with Eudena, and whom 
he had waylaid in the chestnut woods and 
killed with the First Axe. 

He rose to his feet, still dazed from his 
fall, and as he did so the scattering fugi¬ 
tives turned and regarded him. Some 
pointed to the receding horse and chat¬ 
tered. He walked slowly towards them, 
staring. He forgot the horse, he forgot 
his own bruises, in the growing interest of 
this encounter. There were fewer of them 
than there had been—he supposed the 
others must have hid—the heap of fern 



“Hold tight!" said Mother Instinct. 
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for the night fire was not so high. By the 
flint heaps should have sat Wau—but 
then he remembered he had killed Wau. 
Suddenly brought back to this familiar 
scene, the gorge and the bears and Eudena 
seemed things remote, things dreamt of. 

He stopped at the bank and stood re¬ 
garding the tribe. His mathematical 
abilities were of the slightest, but it was 
certain there were fewer. The men might 
be away, but there were fewer women and 
children. He gave the shout of home¬ 
coming. His quarrel had been with Uya 
and Wau—not with the others. They 
answered with his name, a little fearfully 
because of the strange way he had come. 

“ Children of Uya ! ” he cried. 

For a space they spoke together. Then 
an old woman lifted a shrill voice and 
answered him. “ Our Lord is a Lion.” 

Ugh-lomi did not understand that say¬ 
ing. They answered him again several 
together, “ Uya comes again. He comes 
as a Lion. Our Lord is a Lion. He 
comes at night. He slays whom he will. 
But none other may slay us, Ugh-lomi. 
None other may slay us.” 

Still Ugh-lomi did not understand. 

“ Our Lord is a Lion. He speaks no 
more to men.” 

Ugh-lomi stood regarding them. He 
had had dreams—he knew that ihough he 
had killed Uya, Uya still existed. And 
now they told him Uya was a Lion. 

The shrivelled old woman, the mistress 
of the fire-minders, suddenly turned and 
spoke softly to those next to her. She 
was a very old woman indeed, she had 
been the first of Uya’s wives, and he had 
let her live beyond the age to which it is 
seemly a woman should live. She had 
been cunning from the first, cunning to 
please Uya and to get food. And now 
she was great in counsel. She spoke 
softly, and Ugh-lomi watched her shri¬ 
velled form across the river with a curious 
distaste Then she called aloud, “ Come 
over to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

A girl suddenly lifted up her voice. 


“ Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” she said. 
And they all began crying, “ Come over 
to us, Ugh-lomi.” 

It was strange how their manner 
changed after the old woman called. 

He stood quite still watching them all. 
It was pleasant to be called, and the girl 
who had called first was a pretty one. But 
she made him think of Eudena. 

“Come over to us, Ugh-lomi,” they 
cried, and the voice of the shrivelled old 
woman rose above them all. At the sound 
of her voice his hesitation returned. 

He stood on the river bank, Ugh-lomi 
—Ugh the Thinker—with his thoughts 
slowly taking shape. Presently one and 
then another paused to see what he 
would do. He was minded to go back, 
he was minded not to. Suddenly his fear 
or his caution got the upper hand. With¬ 
out answering them he turned, and walked 
back towards the distant thorn-trees, the 
way he had come. Forthwith the whole 
tribe started crying to him again very 
eagerly. He hesitated and turned, then 
he went on, then he turned again, and 
then once again, regarding them with 
troubled eyes as they called. The last 
time he took two paces back, before his 
fear stopped him. They saw him stop 
once more, and suddenly shake his head 
and vanish among the hawthorn-trees. 

Then all the women and children lifted 
up their voices together, and called to him 
in one last v.iin effort. 

Far down the river the reeds were stir¬ 
ring in the breeze, where, convenient for 
his new sort of feeding, the old lion, who 
had taken to mad-eating, had made his 
lair. 

The old woman turned her face that 
way, and pointed to the hawthorn 
thickets. “ Uya,” she screamed, “ there 
goes thine enemy! There goes thine 
enemy, Uya! Why do you devour us 
nightly? We have tried to snare him ! 
There goes thine enemy, Uya ! 

But the lion who preyed upon the tribe 
was taking his siesta. The cry went un- 
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heard. That day he had dined on one of 
the plumper girls, and his mood was 
a comfortable placidity. He really did 
not understand that he was Uya or that 
Ugh-lomi was his enemy. 

So it was that Ugh-lomi rode the horse, 
and heard first of Uya the lion, who had 
taken the place of Uya the Master, and 
was eating up the tribe. And as he hur¬ 


ried back to the gorge his mind was no 
longer full of the horse, but of the 
thought that Uya was still alive, to slay or 
be slain. Over and over again he saw the 
shrunken band of women and children 
crying that Uya was a lion. Uya was a 
lion ! 

And presently, fearing the twilight 
might come upon him, Ugh-lomi began 
running. 


[The next story will be “The Reign of Uya the Lion.' 1 ] 
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IV.— The Reign of Uya the Lion. 



HE old lion was in 
luck. The tribe had 
a certain pride in 
their ruler, but that 
was all the satisfac¬ 
tion they got out of 
it. He came the very 
night that Ugh-lomi 
killed Uya the Cunning, and so it was 
they named him Uya. It was the old 
woman, the fire-minder, who first named 
him Uya. A shower had lowered the 
fires to a glow, and made the night dark. 
And as they conversed together, and 
peered at one another in the darkness, 
and wondered fearfully what Uya would 
do to them in their dreams now that he 
was dead, they heard the mounting re¬ 
verberations of the lion’s roar dqsc at 

hand. Then everything was still.. 

They held their breath, so^hatlaFhickt.' 
the only sounds were the patter of the 
rain and the hiss of the raindrops in the 
ashes. And then, after an interminable 
time, a crash, and a shriek of fear, and a 
growling. They sprang to their feet, 
shouting, screaming, running this way 
and that, but brands would not burn, and 
in a minute the victim was being dragged 
away through the ferns. It was Irk, the 
brother of Wau. So the lion came. 

The ferns were still wet from the rain 
the next night, and he came and took 
Click with the red hair. That sufficed 
for two nights. And then in the dark 
between the moons he came three nights, 
night after night, and that though they 
had good fires. He was an old lion with 


stumpy teeth, but very silent and very 
cool; he knew of fires before ; these were 
not the first of mankind that had minis¬ 
tered to his old age. The third night he 
came between the outer fire and the inner, 
and he leapt the flint heap, and pulled 
down Irm the son of Irk, who had seemed 
like to be the leader. That was a dread¬ 
ful night, because they lit great flares of 
fern and ran screaming, and the lion 
missed his hold of Irm. By the glare of 
the fire they saw Irm struggle up, and 
run a little way towards them, and then 
the lion in two bounds had him down 
again. That was the last of Irm. 

So fear came, and all the delight 
of spring passed out of their lives. Al¬ 
ready tbete were five gone out of the 
'.tribe,"aijd'four nights added three more 
# to _ the number. Food-seeking became 
’ tsjiil-itlfcsV.uopc knew who might go next, 
and all day the women toiled, even 
the favourite women, gathering litter and 
sticks for the night fires. And the hun¬ 
ters hunted ill: in the warm spring-time 
hunger came again as though it was still 
winter. The tribe might have moved, 
had they had a leader, but they had no 
leader, and none knew where to go that 
the lion could not follow them. So the 
old lion waxed fat and thanked heaven 
for the race of men. Two of the children 
and a youth died while the moon was still 
new, and then it was the shrivelled old 
fire-minder first bethought herself in a 
dream of Eudena and Ugh-lomi, and of 
the way Uya had been slain. She had 
lived in fear of Uya all her days, and now 
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she lived in fear of the lion. That Ugh- 
lomi could kill Uya for good—Ugh-lomi 
whom she had seen born—was impo^ible. 
It was Uya still seeking his enemy! 

And then came the strange return of 
Ugh-lomi, a wonderful animal seen gal¬ 
loping far across the river, that suddenly 
changed into two animals, a horse and a 
man. Following this portent, the vision 
of Ugh-lomi on the farther bank of the 
river. . . . Yes, it was all plain to 

her. Uya was punishing them, because 
they had not hunted down Ugh-lomi and 
Eudena. 

The men came straggling back to the 
chances of the night while the sun was 
still golden in the sky. They were re¬ 
ceived with the story of Ugh-lomi. She 
went across the river with them and 
showed them his spoor hesitating on the 
farther bank. Siss the Tracker knew the 
feet for Ugh-lomi’s. “Uya needs Ugh- 
lomi,” cried the old woman, standing on 
the left of the bend, a gesticulating figure 
of flaring bronze in the sunset. Her cries 
were strange sounds, flitting to and fro on 
the borderland of speech, but this was 
the sense they carried : “ The lion needs 
Eudena. He comes night after night 
seeking Eudena and Ugh-lomi. When 
he cannot find Eudena and Ugh-lomi, he 
grows angry and he kills. Hunt Eudena 
and Ugh-lomi, Eudena whom he pursued, 
and Ugh-lomi for whom he gave the death- 
word ! Hunt Eudena and Ugh-lomi ! ” 

She turned to the distant reed-bed, as 
sometimes she had turned to Uya in his 
life. “ Is it not so, my lord ? ” she cried. 
And, as if in answer, the tall reeds bowed 
before a breath of wind. 

Far into the twilight the sound of 
hacking was heard from the squatting- 
places. It was the men sharpening their 
ashen spears against the hunting of the 
morrow. And in the night, early before 
the moon rose, the lion came and took 
the girl of Siss the Tracker. 

In the morning before the sun had 
risen, Siss the Tracker, and the lad Wau- 


hau, who now chipped flints, and One 
Eye, and Bo, and the snail-eater, the two 
red-haired men, and Cat’s-skin and Snake, 
all the men that were left alive of the Sons 
of Uya, taking their ash spears and their 
smiting-stones, and with throwing stones 
in the beast-paw bags, started forth upon 
the trail of Ugh-lomi through the hawthorn 

thickets where Yaaa the Rhinoceros and 

* 

his brothers were feeding, and up the bare 
downland towards the beechwoods. 

That night the fires burnt high and 
fierce, as the waxing moon set, and the 
lion left the crouching women and child¬ 
ren in peace. 

And the next day, while the sun was still 
high, the hunters returned—all save One 
Eye, who lay dead with a smashed skull 
at the foot of the ledge. (When Ugh-lomi 
came back that evening from stalking the 
horses, he found the vultures already busy 
over him.) And with them the hunters 
brought Eudena bruised and wounded, 
but alive. That had been the strange 
order of the shrivelled old woman, that 
she was to be brought alive—“ She is no 
kill for us. She is for Uya the Lion.” 
Her hands were tied with thongs, as 
though she had been a man, and she came 
weary and drooping—her hair over her 
eyes and matted with blood. They walked 
about her, and ever and again the Snail- 
Eater, whose name she had given, would 
laugh and strike her with his ashen spear. 
And after he had struck her with his 
spear, he would look over his shoulder 
like one who had done an over-bold deed. 
The others, too, looked over their should¬ 
ers ever and again, and all were in a hurry 
save Eudena. When the old woman 
saw them coming, she cried aloud with 
joy. 

They made Eudena cross the river with 
her hands tied, although the current was 
strong, and when she slipped the old 
woman screamed, first with joy and then 
for fear she might be drowned. And when 
they had dragged Eudena to shore, she 
could not stand for a time, albeit they beat 
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her sore. So they let her sit with her feet 
touching the water, and her eyes staring 
before her, and her face set, whatever they 
might do or say. All the tribe came 
down to the squatting-place, even curly 
little Haha, who as yet could scarcely 
toddle, and stood staring at Eudena and 
the old woman, as now we should stare at 
some strange wounded beast and its 
captor. 

The old woman tore off the necklace of 
Uya that was about Eudena’s neck, and 
put it on herself—she had been the first 
to wear it. Then she tore at Eudena’s 
hair, and took a spear from Siss and beat 
her with all her might. And when she 
had vented the warmth of her heart on the 
girl she looked closely into her face. 
Eudena’s eyes were closed and her fea¬ 
tures were set, and she lay so still that for 
a moment the old woman feared she was 
dead until her nostrils quivered. At that 
the old woman slapped her face and 
laughed and gave the spear to Siss again, 
and went a little way off from her and 
began to talk and jeer at her after her 
manner. 

The old woman had more words than 
any in the tribe. And her talk was a 
terrible thing to hear. Sometimes she 
screamed and moaned incoherently, and 
sometimes the shape of her guttural cries 
was the mere phantom of thoughts. But 
she conveyed to Eudena, nevertheless, 
much of the things that were yet to come, 
of the Lion and of the torment he would 
do her. “And Ugh lomi! Ha, ha! 
Ugh-lomi was slain?” 

And suddenly Eudena’s eyes opened 
and she sat up again, and her look met 
the old woman’s fair and level. “ No,” 
she said slowly, like one trying to remem¬ 
ber, “ I did not see my Ugh-lomi slain. 
I did not see my Ugh-lomi slain.” 

“Tell her,” cried the old woman. 
“ Tell her—he that killed him. Tell her 
how Ugh-lomi was slain.” 

She looked, and all the women and 
children there looked, from man to man. 


None answered her. They stood 
shamefaced. 

“ Tell her,” said the old woman. The 
men looked at one another. 

Eudena’s face suddenly lit. 

“Tell her,” she said. “Tell her, 
mighty men! Tell her the killing of 
Ugh-lomi.” 

The old woman rose and struck her 
sharply across her mouth. 

“ We could not find Ugh-lomi,” said 
Siss the Tracker, slowly. “ Who hunts 
two, kills none.” 

Then Eudena’s heart leapt, but she 
kept her face hard. It was as well, for the 
old woman looked at her sharply, with 
murder in her eyes. 

Then the old woman turned her tongue 
upon the men because they had feared to 
go on after Ugh-lomi. She dreaded no 
one now Uya was slain. She scolded them 
as one scolds children. And they scowled 
at her, and began to accuse one another. 
Until suddenly Siss the Tracker raised 
his voice and bade her hold her peace. 

And so when the sun was setting they 
took Eudena and went—though their 
hearts sank within them—along the trail 
the old lion had made in the reeds. All 
the men went together. At one place 
was a group of alders, and here they 
hastily bound Eudena where the lion 
might find her when he came abroad in 
the twilight, and having done so they 
hurried back until they were near the 
squatting-place. Then they stopped. Siss 
stopped first and looked back again at the 
alders. They could see her head even 
from the squatting-place, a little black 
shock under the limb of the larger tree. 
That was as well. 

All the women and children stood 
watching upon the crest of the mound. 
And the old woman stood and screamed 
for the lion to take her whom he sought, 
and counselled him on the torments he 
might do her. 

Eudena was very weary now, stunned 
by beatings and fatigue and sorrow, and 
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only the fear of the thing that was still to 
come upheld her. The sun was broad 
and blood-red between the stems of the 
distant chestnuts, and the west was all 
on fire; the evening breeze had died to 
a warm tranquillity. The air was full of 
midge swarms, the fish in the river hard 
by would leap at times, and now and 
again a cockchafer would drone through 
the air. Out of the corner of' her eye 
Eudena could see a part of the squatting- 
knoll, and little figures standing and 
staring at her. And—a very little sound 
but very clear—she could hear the beating 
of the firestone. Dark and near to her 
and very still was the reed-fringed thicket 
of the lair. 

She began to weep silently, for this and 
the gorge was all the life she had known, 
and life had been a pleasant thing to her. 

Presently the firestone ceased. She 
looked for the sun and found he had gone, 
and overhead and growing brighter was 
the waxing moon. She looked towards 
the thicket of the lair, seeking shapes in 
the reeds, and then suddenly she began 
to wriggle and wriggle, weeping and call¬ 
ing upon Ugh-lomi. 

But Ugh-lomi was far away. When 
they saw her head moving with her 
struggles, they shouted together on the 
knoll, and then she desisted and was still. 
And then came the bats, and the star that 
was like Ugh-lomi crept out of its blue 
hiding-place in the west. She called to 
it, but softly, because she feared the lion. 
And all through the coming of the twi¬ 
light the thicket was still. 

So the dark crept upon Eudena, and the 
moon grew bright, and the shadows of 
things that had fled up the hillside and 
vanished with the evening came back to 
them short and black. And the dark 
shapes in the thicket of reeds and alders 
where the lion lay, gathered, and a faint 
stir began there. But nothing came out 
therefrom all through the gathering of the 
darkness. 

She looked at the squatting-place and 


saw the fires glowing smoky-red, and the 
men and women going to and fro. The 
other way, over the river, a white mist 
was rising. Then far away came the 
whimpering of young foxes and the yell 
of a hyaena. 

There were long gaps of aching waiting. 
After a long time some animal splashed 
in the water, and seemed to cross the 
river at the ford beyond the lair, but 
what animal it was she could not see. 
From the distant drinking-pools she could 
hear the sound of splashing, and the 
noise of elephants — so still was the 
night. 

The earth was now a colourless arrange¬ 
ment of white reflections and impene¬ 
trable shadows, under the blue sky. The 
silvery moon was already spotted with 
the filigree crests of the chestnut woods, 
and over the shadowy eastward hills the 
stars were multiplying. The knoll fires 
were bright red now, and black figures 
stood waiting against them. They were 
waiting for a scream. . . . Surely it 

would be soon. 

The night suddenly seemed full of 
movement. She held her breath. Things 
were passing—one, two, three—subtly 
sneaking shadows. . . . Jackals. 

Then a long waiting again. 

Then, asserting itself as real at once 
over all the sounds her mind had 
imagined, came a stir in the thicket, then 
a vigorous movement. There was a snap. 
The reeds crashed heavily, once, twice, 
thrice, and then everything was still save 
a measured swishing. She heard a low 
tremulous growl, and then everything was 
still again. The stillness lengthened— 
would it never end ? She held her breath ; 
she bit her lips to stop screaming. Then 
something scuttled through the under¬ 
growth. Her scream was involuntary. 
She did not hear the answering yell from 
the mound. 

Immediately the thicket woke up to 
vigorous movement again. She saw the 
grass stems waving in the light of the 
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setting moon, the alders swaying. She 
struggled violently—her last struggle. 
But nothing came towards her. A dozen 
monsters seemed rushing about in that 
little place for a couple of minutes, and 
then again came silence. The moon 
sank behind the distant chestnuts and the 
night was dark. 

Then an odd sound, a sobbing panting, 
that grew faster and fainter. Yet another 
silence, and then dim sounds and the 
grunting of some animal. 

Everything was still again. Far away 
eastwards an elephant trumpeted, and 
from the woods came a snarling and yelp¬ 
ing that died away. 

In the long interval the moon shone 
out again, between the stems of the trees 
on the ridge, sending two great bars of 
light and a bar of darkness across the 
reedy waste. Then came a steady rustling, 
a splash, and the reeds swayed wider and 
wider apart. And at last they broke open, 
cleft from root to crest , . . The 

end had come. 

She looked to see the thing that had 
come out of the reeds. For a moment 
it seemed certainly the great head and 
jaw she expected, and then it dwindled 
and changed. It was a dark low thing, 
that remained silent, but it was not the 
lion. It became still — everything be¬ 
came still. She peered. It was like some 
gigantic frog, two limbs and a slanting 
body. Its head moved about searching 
the shadows. . . . 

A rustle, and it moved clumsily, with a 
sort of hopping. And as it moved it gave 
a low groan. 

The blood rushing through her veins 
was suddenly joy, “ Ugh-lomi! ” she 
whispered. 

The thing stopped. “ Eudena ,” he 
answered softly with pain in his voice, and 
peering into the alders. 

He moved again, and came out of the 
shadow beyond the reeds into the moon¬ 
light. All his body was covered with 
dark smears. She saw he was dragging 


his legs, and that he gripped his axe, the 
first axe, in one hand. In another 
moment he had struggled into the position 
of all fours, and had staggered over to her. 
“ The lion,” he said in a strange ming¬ 
ling of exultation and anguish. “ Wau !— 
I have slain a lion. With my own hand. 
Even as I slew the great bear.” He 
moved to emphasise bis words, and sud¬ 
denly broke off with a faint cry. For a 
space he did not move. 

“ Let me free,” whispered Eudena. 

He answered her no words but pulled 
himself up from his crawling attitude by 
means of the alder stem, and hacked at 
her thongs with the sharp edge of his axe. 
She heard him sob at each blow. He cut 
away the thongs about her chest and arms, 
and then his hand dropped. His chest 
struck against her shoulder and he slipped 
down beside her and lay still. 

But the rest of her release was easy. 
Very hastily she freed herself. She made 
one step from the tree, and her head was 
spinning. Her last conscious movement 
was towards him. She reeled, and sud¬ 
denly fell headlong beside him. Her 
hand fell upon his thigh. It was soft and 
wet, and gave way under her pressure ; 
he cried out at her touch, and writhed 
and lay still again, with her hand upon 
him. 

Presently a dark dog-like shape came 
very softly through the reeds. This 
stopped dead and stood sniffing, hesi¬ 
tated, and at last turned and slunk back 
into the shadows. 

Long was the time they remained there 
motionless, with the light of the setting 
moon shining on their limbs. Very slowly, 
as slowly as the setting of the moon, did 
the shadow of the reeds towards the 
mound flow over them. Presently their 
legs were hidden, and Ugh-lomi was but a 
bust of silver. The shadow crept to his 
neck, crept over his face, and so at last 
the darkness of the night swallowed them 
up. 
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The shadow became full of instinctive 
stirrings. There was a patter of feet, and 
a faint snarling—the sound of a blow. 

There was little sleep that night for the 
women and children at the squatting- 
place until they heard Eudena scream. 
But the men were weary and sat dozing. 
When Eudena screamed they felt assured 
of their safety, and hurried to get the 
nearest places to the fires. The old 
woman laughed at the scream, and laughed 
again because Si, the little sister of 
Eudena, whimpered. Directly the dawn 
came they were all alert and looking to¬ 
wards the alders. They could see that 
Eudena had been taken. They could not 
help feeling glad to think that Uya was 
appeased. But across the minds of the 
men the thought of Ugh-lomi fell like a 
shadow. They could understand revenge, 
for the world was old in revenge, but 
they did not think of rescue. Suddenly 
a hyaena fled out of the thicket, and came 
galloping across the reed space. His 
muzzle and paws were dark-stained. At 
that sight all the men shouted and clutched 
at throwing-stones and ran towards him, 
for no animal is so pitiful a coward as the 
hyaena by day. All men hated the hyaena 
because he preyed on children, and would 
come and bite when one was sleeping on 
the edge of the squatting-place. And 
Cat’s-skin, throwing fair and straight, hit 
the brute shrewdly on the flank, whereat 
the whole tribe yelled with delight. 

At the noise they made there came a 
flapping of wings from the lair of the lion, 
and three white-headed vultures rose 
slowly and circled and came to rest 
amidst the branches of an alder, over¬ 
looking the lair. “ Our lord is abroad,” 
said the old woman, pointing. “The 
vultures have their share of Eudena.” For 
a space they remained there, and then 


first one and then another dropped back 
into the thicket. 

Then over the eastern woods, and touch¬ 
ing the whole world to life and colour, 
poured, with the exaltation of a trumpet 
blast, the light of the rising sun. At the 
sight of him the children shouted together, 
and clapped their hands and began to race 
off towards the water. Only little Si 
lagged behind and looked wonderingly at 
the alders where she had seen the head of 
Eudena overnight. 

But Uya, the old lion, was not abroad 
but at home, and he lay very still, and a 
little on one side. He was not in his lair, 
but a little way from it in a place of 
trampled grass. Under one eye was a 
little wound, the feeble little bite of the 
first axe. But all the ground beneath his 
chest was ruddy brown with a vivid streak, 
and in his chest was a little hole that had 
been made by Ugh-lomi’s stabbing-spear. 
Along his side and at his neck the vultures 
had marked their claims. For so Ugh- 
lomi had slain him, lying stricken under 
his paw and thrusting haphazard at his 
chest. He had driven the spear in with all 
his strength and stabbed the giant to the 
heart. So it was the reign of the lion, 
of the second incarnation of Uya the 
Master, came to an end. 

From the knoll the bustle of prepara¬ 
tion grew, the hacking of spears and throw¬ 
ing-stones. None spake the name of 
Ugh-lomi for fear that it might bring him. 
The men were going to keep together, 
close together, in the hunting for a day or 
so. And their hunting was to be Ugh- 
lomi, lest instead he should come a-hunt- 
ing them. 

But Ugh-lomi was lying very still and 
silent, outside the lion’s lair, and Eudena 
squatted beside him, with the ash spear, 
all smeared with lion’s blood, gripped in 
her hand. 
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V.— The Fight in the Lion’s Thicket. 


U GH-LOMI lay still, his back against 
an alder, and his thigh was a red 
mass terrible to see. No civilised man 
could have lived who had been so sorely 
wounded, but Eudena got him thorns to 
close his wounds, and squatted beside 
him day and night, smiting the flies from 
him with a fan of reeds by day, and in 
the night threatening the hyaenas who 
came too near with the first axe in her 
hand; and in a little while he began to 
heal. It was high summer, and there 
was no rain. Little food they had during 
the first two days his wounds were open. 
In the low place where they hid were no 
roots nor little beasts, and the stream, 
with its water-snails and fish, was in the 
open a hundred yards away. She could 
not go abroad by day for fear of the 
tribe, her brothers and sisters, nor by 
night for fear of the beasts, both on his 
account and hers. So they shared the 
lion with the vultures. But there was a 
trickle of water near by, and Eudena 
brought him plenty in her hands. 

Where Ugh-lomi lay was well hidden 
from the tribe by a thicket of alders, and 
all fenced about with bulrushes and tall 
reeds. The dead lion he had killed lay 
near his old lair on a place of trampled 
reeds fifty yards away, in sight through 
the reed-stems, and the vultures fought 
each other for the choicest pieces and 
kept the jackals off* him. Very soon a 
cloud of flies that looked like bees hung 
over him, and Ugh-lomi could hear their 
humming. And when Ugh-lomi’s flesh was 
already healing—and it was not many 


days before that began—only a few bones 
of the lion remained scattered and shining 
white. 

For the most part Ugh-lomi sat still 
during the day, looking before him at 
nothing, sometimes he would mutter of 
the horses and bears and lions, and some¬ 
times he would beat the ground with the 
first axe and say the names of the tribe— 
he seemed to have no fear of bringing the 
tribe—for hours together. But chiefly he 
slept, dreaming little because of his loss 
of blood and the slightness of his food. 
During the short summer night both 
kept awake. All the while the darkness 
lasted things moved about them, things 
they never saw by day. For some nights 
the hyaenas did not come, and then one 
moonless night near a dozen came and 
fought for what was left of the lion. The 
night was a tumult of growling, and Ugh- 
lomi and Eudena could hear the bones 
snap in their teeth. But they knew the 
hyaena dare not attack any creature alive 
and awake, and so they were not greatly 
afraid. 

Of a daytime Eudena would go along 
the narrow path the old lion had made in 
the reeds until she was beyond the bend, 
and then she would creep into the thicket 
and watch the tribe. She would lie close 
by the alders where they had bound her 
to offer her up to the lion, and thence 
she could see them on the knoll by the 
fire, little and clear, as she had seen 
them that night. But she told Ugh-lomi 
little of what she saw, because she feared 
to bring them by their names. For so 



Eudena brought 


plenty in her hands. 
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they believed in those days, that naming 
called. 

She saw the men prepare stabbing- 
spears and throwing-stones on the morn¬ 
ing after Ugh-lomi had slain the lion, and 
go out to hunt him, leaving the women 
and children on the knoll. Little they 
knew how near he was as they tracked off 
in single file towards the hills, with Siss 
the Tracker leading them. And she 
watched the women and children, after 
the men had gone, gathering fern-fronds 
and twigs for the night fire, and the boys 
and girls running and playing together. 
But the very old woman made her feel 
afraid. After a long space towards noon, 
when most of the others were down at the 
stream by the bend, she came and stood 
on the hither side of the knoll, a gnarled 
brown figure, and gesticulated so that 
Eudena could scarce believe she was not 
seen. Eudena lay like a hare in its form, 
with shining eyes fixed on the bent witch 
away there, and presently she dimly 
understood it was the lion the old woman 
was worshipping—the lion Ugh-lomi had 
slain. 

And the next day the hunters came 
back weary, carrying a fawn, and Eudena 
watched the feast enviously. And then 
came a strange thing. She saw—dis¬ 
tinctly she heard—the old woman shriek¬ 
ing and gesticulating and pointing towards 
her. She was afraid, and crept like a 
snake out of sight again. But presently 
curiosity overcame her and she was back 
at her spying-place, and as she peered 
her heart stopped, for there were all the 
men, with their weapons in their hands, 
walking together towards her from the 
knoll. 

She dared not move lest her movement 
should be seen, but she pressed herself 
close to the ground. The sun was low and 
the golden light was in the faces of the 
men. She saw they carried a piece of rich 
red meat thrust through by an ashen 
stake. Presently they stopped, “(ioon ! ” 
screamed the old woman. Cat’s-skin 


grumbled, and they came on, searching the 
thicket with sun-dazzled eyes. “ Here ! ” 
said Siss. And they took the ashen stake 
with the meat upon it and thrust it into 
the ground. “ Uya!” cried Siss, “ behold 
thy portion. And Ugh-lomi we have slain. 
Of a truth we have slain Ugh-lomi. This 
day we slew Ugh-lomi, and to-morrow we 
will bring his body to you.” And the 
others repeated the words. 

They looked at each other and behind 
them, and partly turned and began going 
back. At first they walked half turned to 
the thicket, then facing the mound they 
walked faster, looking over their shoulders, 
then faster; soon they ran, it was a race 
at last, until they were near the knoll. 
Then Siss who was hindmost was first to 
slacken his pace. 

The sunset passed and the twilight 
came, the fires glowed red against the hazy 
blue of the distant chestnut trees, and 
the voices over the mound were merry. 
Eudena lay scarcely stirring, looking from 
the mound to the meat and then to the 
mound. She was hungry, but she was 
afraid. At last she crept back to Ugh- 
lomi. 

He looked round at the little rustle of 
her approach. His face was in shadow. 
“ Have you got me some food ? ” he said. 

She said she could find nothing, but 
that she would seek further, and went back 
along the lion’s path until she could see 
the mound again, but she could not bring 
herself to take the meat; she had the 
brute’s instinct of a snare. She felt very 
miserable. 

She crept back at last towards Ugh-lomi 
and heard him stirring and moaning. She 
turned back to the mound again; then she 
saw something in the darkness near the 
stake, and peering distinguished a jackal. 
In a flash she was brave and angry; she 
sprang up, cried out, and ran towards the 
offering. She stumbled and fell, and 
heard the growling of the jackal going 
off. 

When she arose only the ashen stake 
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lay on the ground, the meat was gone. 
So she went back, to fast through the 
night with Ugh-iomi; and Ugh-lomi was 
angry with her, because she had no food 
for him; but she told him nothing of the 
things she had seen. 

Two days passed and they were near 
starving, when the tribe slew a horse. 
Then came the same ceremony, and a 
haunch was left on the ashen stake ; but 
this time Eudena did not hesitate. 

By acting and words she made Ugh-lomi 
understand, but he ate most of the food 
before he understood ; and then he grew 
merry with his food. “I am Uya,” he 
said; “I am the Lion. I am the Great 
Cave Bear, I who was only Ugh-lomi. I, 
am Wau the Cunning. It is well that they 
should feed me, for presently I will kill 
them all.” 

Then Eudena’s heart was light, and she 
laughed with him; and afterwards she ate 
what he had left of the horseflesh with 
gladness. 

After that it was he had a dream, and the 
next day he made Eudena bring him the 
lion’s teeth and claws—so much of them 
as she could find—and hack him a club of 
alder, and he put the teeth and claws very 
cunningly into the wood so that the points 
were outward. Very long it took him, 
and he blunted two of the teeth hammer¬ 
ing them in, and was very angry and threw 
the thing away; but afterwards he dragged 
himself to where he had thrown it and 
finished it—a club of a' new sort set with 
teeth. That day there was more meat for 
them both, an offering to the lion from 
the tribe. 

It was one day—more than a hand’s 
fingers of days, more than anyone has 
skill to count—after Ugh-lomi had made 
the club, that Eudena while he was asleep 
was lying in the thicket watching the 
squat ting-place. There had been no meat 
for three days. And the old woman 
came and worshipped after her manner. 
Now while she worshipped, Eudena’s little 
sister Si and another, the child of the first 


girl Siss had loved, came over the knoll 
and stood regarding her skinny figure, 
and presently they began to mock her. 
Eudena found this entertaining, but sud¬ 
denly the old woman turned on them 
quickly and saw them. For a moment 
she stood and they stood motionless, and 
then with a shriek of rage she rushed 
towards them, and all three disappeared 
over the crest of the knoll. 

Presently the children reappeared 
among the ferns over the shoulder of the 
hill. Little Si ran first, for she was an 
active girl, and the other child ran squeal¬ 
ing with the old woman close upon her. 
And over the knoll came Siss with a bone 
in his hand, and Bo and Cat’s-skin obse¬ 
quiously behind him, each holding a piece 
of food, and they laughed aloud and 
shouted to see the old woman so angry. * 
And with a shriek the child was caught : 
and the old woman set to work slapping 
and the child screaming, and it was very 
good after-dinner fun for them. Little 
Si ran on a little way * and stopped at 
last between fear and curiosity. 

And suddenly came the mpther of the 
child, with hair streaming, panting, and 
with a stone in her hand, and the old 
woman turned about like a wild cat. She 
was the equal of any woman, was the old 
chief of the fire-minders, in spite of her 
years; but before she could do anything 
Siss shouted to her and the clamour rose 
loud. Other shock heads came into : 
sight. It seemed the whole* tribe was at* 
home and feasting. But the old woman 
dared not go on wreaking herself on the : 
child Siss befriended. Nevertheless it 
was a fine row. 

Everyone made noises and called 
names, even little Si. Abruptly the old 
woman let go of the child she had caught 
and made a swift run at Si who had no 
friends ; and Si, realising her danger 
when it was almost upon her, with a faint 
cry of terror made off headlong, not heed¬ 
ing whither she ran, straight to the lair of 
the lion. She swerved aside into the 
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reeds presently, not realising whither she 
went. 

But the old woman was a wonderful 
old woman, as active as she was spiteful, 
and she caught Si by the streaming hair 
within thirty yards of Eudena. All the 
tribe now was running down the knoll 
and shouting, ready to see the fun. 

Then something stirred in Eudena; 
and, thinking all of little Si and nothing 
of her fear, she sprang up from her am¬ 
bush and ran swiftly forward. The old 
woman did not see her, for she was busy 
beating little Si’s face with her hand, beat¬ 
ing with all her heart, and suddenly some¬ 
thing hard and heavy struck her cheek. 
She went reeling, and saw Eudena with 
flaming eyes and cheeks between her and 
little Si. She shrieked with astonishment 
and terror, and little Si, not understanding, 
set off towards the gaping tribe. They 
were quite close now, for the sight of 
Eudena had driven their fading fear of 
the liori out of their heads. 

In a moment Eudena had turned from 
the cowering old woman and overtaken 
Si. “Si!” she cried, “Si!” She caught 
the child up in her arms as it stopped, 
pressed the nail-lined face to hers, and 
turned about to run towards her lair, the 
lair of the old lion. The old woman 
stood waist high in the reeds, and 
screamed foul things and inarticulate rage, 
but did not dare to intercept her; and 
at the bend of the path Eudena looked 
back and saw all the men of the tribe 
crying to one another and Siss coming at 
a trot along the lion’s trail. 

She ran straight along the narrow way 
through the reeds to the shady place 
where Ugh-lomi sat with his healing thigh, 
just awakened by the shouting and rubbing 
his eyes. She came to him, a woman, 
with little Si in her arms. Her heart 
throbbed in her throat. “ Ugh-lomi! ” she 
cried, “Ugh-lomi, the tribe comes !” 

Ugh-lomi sat staring in stupid astonish¬ 
ment at her and Si. 

She pointed with Si in one arm. She 


sought among her feeble store of words to 
explain. She could hear the men calling. 
Apparently they had stopped outside. 
She put down Si and caught up the new 
club with the lion’s teeth, and put it into 
Ugh-lomi’s hand, and ran three yards and 
picked up the first axe. 

“ Ah! ” said Ugh-lomi, waving the 
new club, and suddenly he perceived 
the occasion and, rolling over, began to 
struggle to his feet. 

He stood, but clumsily. He supported 
himself by one hand against the tree, and 
just touched the ground gingerly with the 
toe of his wounded leg. In the other 
hand he gripped the new club. He 
looked at his healing thigh ; and sudden¬ 
ly the reeds began whispering, and ceased 
and whispered again, and coming cautious¬ 
ly along the track among the reeds, bend¬ 
ing down and holding his fire-hardened 
stabbing-stick of ash in his hand, appeared 
Siss. He stopped dead, and his eyes 
met Ugh-lomi’s. 

Ugh-lomi forgot he had a wounded leg. 
He stood firmly on both feet. Something 
trickled. He glanced down and saw a 
little gout of blood had oozed out along 
the edge of the healing wound. He rubbed 
his hand there to give him the grip of his 
club, and fixed his eyes again on Siss. 
The fighting spirit now swiftly and sud¬ 
denly overflowed. 

“ Wau ! ” he cried, and sprang forward, 
and Siss, still stooping and watchful, drove 
his stabbing-stick up very quickly in an 
ugly thrust. It ripped Ugh-lomi’s guard¬ 
ing arm and the club came down in a 
counter that Siss was never to understand. 
He fell, as an ox falls to the pole-axe, at 
Ugh-lomi’s feet. 

To Bo it seemed the strangest thing. 
He had a comforting sense of tall reeds 
on either side, and an impregnable ram¬ 
part, Siss, between him and any danger. 
Snail-eater was close behind and there 
was no danger there. He was prepared 
to shove behind and send Siss to death 
or victory. That was his place as second 
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man. He saw the butt of the spear Siss 
carried leap away from him, and suddenly 
a dull whack and the broad back fell away 
forward, and he looked Ugh-lomi in the 
face over his prostrate leader. It felt to 
Bo as if his heart had fallen down a well. 
He had a throwing-stone in one hand and 
an ashen stabbing-stick in the other. He 
did not live to the end of his momentary 
hesitation which to use. 

Snail-eater was a readier man, and be¬ 
sides Bo did not fall forward as Siss had 
done, but gave at his knees and hips, 
crumpling up with the toothed club upon 
his head, smiting him down. The Snail- 
eater drove his spear forward swift and 
straight, and took Ugh-lomi in the muscle 
of the shoulder, and then he drove him 
hard with the smiting-stone in his other 
hand, shouting out as he did so. The 
new club swished ineffectually through 
the reeds. Eudena saw Ugh-lomi come 
staggering back from the narrow path into 
the open space, tripping over Siss and 
with a foot of ashen stake sticking out of 
him over his arm, and then the Snail-eater, 
whose name she had given, had his final 
injury from her, as his exultant face came 
out of the reeds after his spear. For she 
swung the first axe swift and high, and 
hit him fair and square on the temple; 
and down he went on Siss at prostrate 
Ugh-lomi’s feet. 

But before Ugh-lomi could get to his 
feet, the two red-haired men were tumbling 
out of the reeds, spears and smiting-stones 
ready, and Snake hard behind them. One 
she struck on the neck, but not to fell 
him, and he blundered aside and spoilt 
his brother’s blow at Ugh-lomi’s head. 
In a moment Ugh-lomi dropped his club 
and had his assailant by the waist, and 
had pitched him sideways sprawling. He 
snatched at his club again and recovered 
it. The man Eudena had hit stabbed at 
her with his spear as he stumbled from 
her blow, and involuntarily she gave ground 
to avoid him. He hesitated between her 
and Ugh-lomi, half turned, gave a vague 


cry at finding Ugh-lomi so near, and in a 
moment Ugh-lomi had him by the throat, 
and the club had its third victim. As he 
went down Ugh-lomi shouted—no words, 
but an exultant cry. 

The other red-haired man was six feet 
from her with his back to her, and a 
darker red streaking his head. He was 
struggling to his feet. She had an irra¬ 
tional impulse to stop his rising. She 
flung the axe at him, missed, saw his face 
in profile, and he had swerved beyond 
little Si, and was running through the 
reeds. She had a transitory vision of 
Snake standing in the throat of the path, 
half turned away from her, and then she 
saw his back. She saw the club whirling 
through the air, and the shock head of 
Ugh-lomi, with blood in the hair and blood 
upon the shoulder, vanishing below the 
reeds in pursuit. Then she heard Snake 
scream like a woman. 

She ran past Si to where the handle of 
the axe stuck out of a clump of fern, and 
turning, found herself panting and alone 
with three motionless bodies. The air 
was full of shouts and screams. For a 
space she was sick and giddy, and then it 
came into her head that Ugh-lomi was 
being killed along the reed-path, and with 
an inarticulate cry she leapt over the body 
of Bo and hurried after him. Snake’s 
feet lay across the path, and his head was 
among the reeds. She followed the path 
until it bent round and opened out by 
the alders, and thence she saw all that 
was left of the tribe in the open, scatter¬ 
ing like dead leaves before a gale, and 
going back over the knoll. Ugh-lomi 
was hard upon Cat’s-skin. 

But Cat’s-skin was fleet of foot and got 
away, and so did young Wau-Hau when 
Ugh-lomi turned upon him, and Ugh- 
lomi pursued Wau-Hau far beyond the 
knoll before he desisted. He had the 
rage of battle on him now, and the wood 
thrust through his shoulder stung him 
like a spear. When she saw he was in 
no danger she stopped running and stood 
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panting, watching the distant active 
figures run up and vanish one by one over 
the knoll. In a little time she was alone 
again. Everything had happened very 
swiftly. The smoke of Brother Fire rose 
straight and steady from the squatting- 
place, just as it had done ten minutes 
ago, when the old woman had stood 
yonder worshipping the lion. 

And after a long time, as it seemed, 
Ugh-lomi re-appeared over the knoll, and 
came back to Eudena, triumphant and 
breathing heavily. She stood, her hair 
about her eyes and hot-faced, with the 
blood-stained axe in her hand, at the 
place where the tribe had offered her as 
a sacrifice to the lion. “ Wau ! ” cried 
Ugh-lomi at the sight of her, his face 
alight with the fellowship of battle, and 
he waved his new club, red now and 
hairy; and at the sight of his glowing 
face her tense pose relaxed somewhat, 
and she stood weeping and rejoicing. 

Ugh-lomi had a queer unaccountable 
pang at the sight of her tears; but he only 
shouted “ Wau ! ” the louder and shook 
the axe east and west. He called to her 
to follow him and turned back, striding, 
with the club swinging in his hand, towards 
the squatting-place, as if he had never left 
the tribe ; and she stopped weeping and 
followed as a woman should. 

So Ugh-lomi and Eudena came back to 
the squatting-place from which they had 
fled many days before from the face of 
Uya ; and by the squatting-place lay a deer 
half eaten, just as there had been before 
Ugh-lomi was man or Eudena woman. So 
Ugh-lomi sat down to eat, and Eudena 
beside him like a man, and the rest of the 
tribe watched them from safe hiding- 
places. And after a time one of the elder 
girls came back timorously and carrying 
little Si in her arms, and Eudena called to 
them by name, and offered them food. 
But the elder girl was afraid and would 
not come, though Si struggled to come 
to Eudena. Afterwards, when Ugh-lomi 
had eaten, he sat dozing, and at last he 


slept, and slowly the others came out of 
the hiding-places and drew near. And 
when Ugh-lomi woke, save that there 
were no men to be seen, it seemed as 
though he had never left the tribe. 

Cat’s-skin and the second red-haired 
man and Wau-Hau, who chipped flints cun¬ 
ningly, as his father had done before him, 
fled from the face of Ugh-lomi, and none 
knew where they hid. But two days after 
they came and squatted among the 
bracken under the chestnuts a good way 
off from the knoll and watched. Ugh- 
lomi’s rage had gone, he moved to go 
against them and did not, and at sundown 
they went away. That day, too, they found 
the old woman among the ferns, where 
Ugh-lomi had blundered upon her when 
he had pursued Wau-Hau. She was dead 
and more ugly than ever, but whole. The 
jackals and vultures had tried her and left 
her; she was ever a wonderful old woman. 

The next day the three men came again 
and squatted nearer, and Wau-Hau had 
two rabbits to hold up, and the red-haired 
man a wood-pigeon, and Ugh-Lomi stood 
before their women and mocked them. 

The next day they sat again nearer - 
without stones or sticks, and with the 
same offerings, and Cat’s-skin had a trout. 
It was rare men caught fish in those days, 
but Cat’s-skin would stand silently in the 
water for hours and catch them with his 
hand. And the fourth day Ugh-lomi 
suffered these three to come to the squat¬ 
ting-place in peace, with the food they had 
with them. 

Now, there is a thing strange but true: 
that all through this fight Ugh-lomi forgot 
that he was lame, and was not lame, and 
after he had rested behold ! he was a lame 
man ; and he remained a lame man to 
the end of his days. 

So it was Ugh-lomi became Uya and 
the Lion, and had his will in all things 
among the children of Uya. 

And of his rule among them and of the 
changing of the squatting-place there is a 
story still to come. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 



KENNEDY. 

DVRNARD DAVIS. 


E DMOND WYNSTAY, scholar and 
actor, had electrified the great 
heart of the metropolis. A flight of bril¬ 
liant successes, each one more pronounced 
than its predecessor, does not commonly 
fall to the lot of even old and experienced 
players ; but to him, young, unpractised, 
hitherto unknown, the gift had been 
granted. One short year and a half had 
worked the spell; his fame was made, 
and London went wild with enthusiasm. 

Affairs in the dramatic world for a long 
lime had fallen flat. The usual produc¬ 
tions had dribbled out religiously, with 
damnable reiteration; problem plays, 
musical comedies, broad burlesques, occa¬ 
sionally romantic dramas in a society 
drawl, or vapid attempts at Shakespeare. 
Admirable staging, archaeological exacti¬ 
tude of scene and costume, elocution, ges¬ 
ture, technique generally, brought to an 
exquisite point of perfection: all these 
things were present, yet there was lack¬ 
ing that inner force, that Promethean 


flame, that terrible, wonderful, creative 
spirit, whereby alone the dry bones in the 
valley of art may take flesh and live. Re¬ 
ceipts were falling off; syndicate shares 
were no longer at a premium ; managers 
were becoming anxious ; things were so 
bad that even the critics were getting tired 
of endless adulation, and longed for some¬ 
thing good to vilify. 

Then Edmond Wynstay appeared. 

The man looked great. The figure 
firm, well-knit, graceful as a Greek 
athlete's, instinct with noble movement ; 
the clear-cut cameo face, calm with 
scholarship, and the pathetic beauty that 
comes of perfect mastery of passion ; the 
great volcanic eyes, themselves unfathom¬ 
able, yet possessed of that intuitive pierc¬ 
ing quality which goes straight to human 
hearts : these, combined with a marvel¬ 
lous power of personal magnetism—with¬ 
out which no great player is possible— 
stamped Edmond Wynstay with the birth¬ 
mark of genius, an inheritance his indivi- 
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dual effort only tended more and more to 
ratify. 

His art was supreme, since it was based 
upon a right and healthy vision of life, 
carried into effect by continual sacrifice, 
and quick with that prophetic fire, which 
lies at the heart of all high creative ac¬ 
tivity. People said of his playing that 
it left them with a larger sense of life, a 
kindlier love of humanity, a deeper insight 
into the divinity of our common nature. 

It was his Iago that first took Lon¬ 
don by storm. This was no mere stagey 
traitor of struts and eyebrows and obvious 
villainies of gesture, but the polished crea¬ 
tion of Shakespeare’s fancy; subtle, watch¬ 
ful, assuming' a careless cynicism to per¬ 
fect delicacy of sting—a sting sheathed in 
velvet. The inevitableness of the charac¬ 
ter, the logic—the justification of it even— 
was brought home to the audience by a 
clever craft of impersonation, so that they 
felt a certain sympathy and communion 
with it, whilst not losing sight of the 
larger moral issues to which it was related. 

This was followed by his Romeo , who 
became, under his artistic touch, no 
longer the traditional moonstruck young 
man of mawkish tears and sentiment, but 
a splendid catholic type of lofty and pure 
passion, bringing to a head the inchoate 
strivings and tendencies of all hearts, with 
a directness of idealism worthy of the 
mighty singer that conceived it. 

The distraction and pathos of Shylock ; 
the crude, honest, well-meaning of Bottom , 
the weaver, so tenderly shown to balance 
his uncouthness and lack of imagination ; 
Macbeth , physically brave, morally weak ; 
Falstaff, unctuously human ; Wolsey, of 
the great soul warped by statecraft and 
ambition ; King Lear —all, in turn, were 
made to fascinate and charm by the 
glamour of Edmond Wynstay’s genius. 

Last of all came his Hamlet, a crea¬ 
tion absolutely beyond criticism. It was 
the ultimate thing, the summum bonum of 
histrionic art. Those first-nighters who 
were fortunate enough to witness it de- 
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clare that it stirred them in a way 
eclipsing all previous experiences. A 
subtle magnetism overpowered them; 
they were caught up and away, as it were, 
into the unseen essence of things ; gifted 
with a new power of penetration; made 
instinct with the very soul of Shakespeare 
himself. There was no applause, no call 
before the curtain ; all was dead, breath¬ 
less silence—the silence of hearts loosened 
away from earth, sensing the spiritual 
alone. After the performance there was 
no excitement; the audience left noise¬ 
lessly : they were staggered, electrified, 
stunned. 

Then, to the surprise of the whole 
world, the next morning’s papers an¬ 
nounced that the play was to be discon¬ 
tinued at once, and that Edmond Wynstay 
had set out for Thibet, having severed 
his connection with the stage for ever. 

It was very strange. 

* * • ♦ 

Edmond Wynstay had certainly in¬ 
herited his genius from his father ; per¬ 
haps, too, something of that personal 
beauty which characterised him; yet 
those who had known his mother—a frail 
little woman, whose death had been the 
penalty of his birth—used to say the 
beauty chiefly came from her. However 
this may be, her early decease left a vivid 
impression upon both father and son; 
for not only did it cement closer their 
strong natural affinities, but also it im* 
bued them with a deep sense of the con¬ 
tinued spiritual presence of their loved 
one in their lives. The elder Wynstay, 
lacking the wisdom of this world, had not 
suffered so phantom a circumstance as 
death to destroy his faith in the eternity 
of love ; and had consequently remained 
single, not seeing the necessity of—finding 
a mother for his child. 

The result was that young Edmond 
grew up with so deep a reverence for the 
ideal, and so real an apprehension of 
spirit, he even failed the sowing of his 
wild oats, learning to “know life ” pretty 
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fairly without wallowing in its cesspools, 
and to perfect his own nature without 
desecrating others, circumstances that 
no doubt accounted somewhat for his fine 
physique and unclouded serenity of genius. 

Edmond’s father had not been fitted by 
nature to survive in the commercial 
struggle for existence—necessarily, having 
ideals; and losing, by the death of his 
wife, the stimulus his retiring disposition 
needed for even rightful self-assertion, he 
drifted slowly but surely into that vortex 
of poverty which the delirium of our social 
system so often prepares for real nobility 
and worth. Consequently when his son 
was only fifteen years of age the man 
died of a broken but unembittered heart, 
poorer than ever, yet still buoyantly confi¬ 
dent of the ideal. The greatest dreamers 
are ever so ; and therein lies the pity— 
and the dignity—of life. 

Edmond thus thrown upon his own 
resources, found himself suddenly plunged 
into a battle wherein the individual fought 
against great odds; but the memory of 
his father, combined with the splendid 
dauntlessness of youth, nerved him to make 
a brave struggle for his life. It had always 
been the dead man’s ambition that his son 
should follow his own beloved profession 
—“ the profession ” as he proudly called 
it,—that had proved so ill a mistress to 
himself; and, indeed, the boy’s abilities 
showed early promise in this direction; 
for he had that quick verve, that swift 
intuitive gift of “ discerning spirits , ,7 which 
laid hold of the central fact of each human 
heart he came in contact with, and realised 
it dramatically within himself. But alas! 
opportunity is not always proportionate to 
capacity ; and when Edmond Wynstay, 
aged sixteen, sought worship in the temple 
of Thespis, it was as a very humble 
acolyte indeed he found function at her 
shrine. In other words, he became call- 
boy at a suburban theatre, there not 
being room in English art for such a 
monstrum horrendum as genius, when so 
many pretty ladies of a notoriety other 
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than artistic, and so many rich, young, 
merchants’ sons, desired to place their 
charms before a waiting world. 

In this lowly office, and in others of a 
similar character, Edmond Wynstay might 
have remained for ever, except for a for¬ 
tunate accident. A small part one night 
becoming vacant through the sudden 
illness of an actor, amd the ordinary under¬ 
study suffering from a like mischance, 
Edmond, on the spur of the moment, 
volunteered to take it. It was given him 
dubiously, in default of a more likely 
person being available. He fulfilled it to 
such perfection that the public applauded 
heartily, and his manager gave him a per¬ 
manent engagement. From that time his 
art career was assured. Passing quickly 
from part to part, and rising rapidly in the 
estimation of the public, he soon became 
prominent enough to be decried of critics, 
and regarded jealously by his dressing- 
room companions. 

A short time after, backed by the money 
of a speculative Jew, he scored his first 
great triumph as lago; from which period 
the critics settled down with a sigh to the 
acknowledgment of his genius, and his 
dressing-room companions said “ Told 
you so.” 

“ Deah, deah ! ” remarked the rich, 
young, merchants’ sons aforementioned. 
“ Howevah did the beggah get his brains ? 
Guttah-boy, nevah went to college, dry 
bread and all that, don’t ye know ! AwPly 
clevah chap ! ” They did not know that 
genius, like the Kingdom of Heaven, is 
“within” one, together with good-breeding 
and other estimable matters; and that 
even an heredity of tallow cannot always 
supply that inward necessity from without. 

Edmond Wynstay’s success did not 
turn his head. Looking wisely into life, 
he saw secrets there, beside which the 
hollow plaudits, the gorgeous glamour, and 
temptation of society seemed very sorry 
bait indeed. He who sees the sun is 
not much dazzled by an electric glare. 
Throughout all, his sense of the spiritual, 
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and the affectionate memory of his father, 
persisted, deepening’ day by day. Often 
and often, in the midst of some splendid 
passion of portrayal, in that consummate 
moment of creation when the artist drains 
the glory of skies into his soul, and 
feels and knows the Divine taking flesh 
within him, Edmond would think : “ Ah, 
if only my father were with me now, to 
sympathise with me, to know pulse by 
pulse with me, this rushing, burning rap¬ 
ture of creation, this madness of prophetic 
fire ! ” 

Perhaps, in the heart of such prayers as 
these, our loved ones, living fuller, freer 
lives than we yet dream of, hover nearer 
than we think. 

At last the triumphs of Edmond 
Wynstay reached their height, and he 
prepared himself to fulfil the greatest role 
of all histrionic art, and place, in Hamlet, 
the crowning jewel upon the breastplate of 
his fame. 

He entered upon his task with an 
enthusiasm greater than ever he had ex¬ 
perienced before. The passionate pathos 
of the character, its audacity, the wild 
young heart beating with hot blood, the 
imagination that scaled high Heaven, and 
scoured the abysses of deep Hell, the 
long-drawn agony of deep questioning, 
the poor, pitiful human cry to the Un¬ 
known that seemed so far off, yonder in 
the darkness: all found in turn an echo 
in the recesses of his own young life, all 
found voice through him. Above all, he 
felt the ghostly influence of the play; for 
he, too, like Hamlet, had a father, out 
there, in the mysterious shadow-land 
beyond ; he, too, felt the tragic necessity 
for an answer to the great questions where¬ 
of life is so sadly made up; he, too, 
demanded from the Heart of things some 
sign, some little word, to prove the eternal 
reality of our highest dreams, to deny that 
we are bound up solely with a fruitless 
whirl of atoms, or the everlasting jugglery 
of devils; he, too, cried, with the strange 
bitterness of the prophet, who feels the ter¬ 


rible necessity for reform, yet knows the 
tremendous odds against which his soul 
must fight. Oh, for some sign, some sign; 
some ghostly proof, beyond all power of 
doubt, whereby the prophet might loosen 
the lips of thunder, and waken the world, 
undaunted! 

The rehearsals were long and many: 
Edmond Wynstay and his comrades were 
wrought to a high state of feverish excite¬ 
ment ; the public, hearing hints of the 
delight in store, caught the contagion; 
everyone was on tiptoe with expectancy. 
At last, the great night came. 

The house was crowded: every seat 
had been booked for weeks. All the 
leading representatives of art and literature 
were present, breathless with interest and 
anticipation. The play began. 

A strange solemnity shivered through 
the house, as the curtain arose on the 
first scene, and the audience sank into 
a dead silence The parts were played 
to perfection, the drilling of the last few 
months, under sc inspiring a master as 
Wynstay, not having been without good 
fruit. Perhaps the ghost was a little 
mechanical, and in one place he forgot 
a cue; but this, together with a slight 
“ fluffiness ” of the limes—always excusa¬ 
ble on a first night—comprised the only 
noticeable defects. 

The appearance of Edmond Wynstay 
in the second scene was electrical. His 
very presence brought home the tragic 
significance of the play, and held the 
audience fascinated. The intense ab¬ 
sorption of Hamlet’s sorrow, set off so 
strikingly by the brilliant background of 
the jocund court; the quick alternations 
of passions—grief, irony, the dignity of 
icy separation from callous joy, the half- 
concealed contempt for the usurper king, 
culminating in the bitter outburst: 

“ O God ! o God ! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world ! ” 

the after-change of kindly greeting toward 
Horatio; finally, the quickened super- 




violent agitation seized the ghost. 
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natural suggestions, on hearing of his 
father’s spirit, that only too readily re¬ 
sponded to the anxious yearnings of his 
heart; each passed into perfect expression, 
and made Wynstay’s Hamlet a living 
thing. 

The audience had forgotten everything 
but the story before them. Critics, artists, 
idle men and women of fashion, humdrum 
work-a-day people of every kind, all their 
foolish differences dissolving, became one 
in the bonds of sympathy, one in the 
brotherhood of art. Their rapt attention 
being concentrated on Edmond Wynstay, 
his soul caught the fire of their mag¬ 
netism ; and to the fund of his own 
special powers was added that hypno¬ 
tism of the audience so well-known to 
psychology, wherein player and spectator 
unite in the process of creation. Behind 
the scenes it was just the same: managers, 
prompter, carpenters, shifters, gasmen, all 
were intent on the play, lost in wonder. 

Perhaps it was this latter fact that 
occasioned the two or three hitches in 
the fourth scene. The men at the limes 
seemed a little dazed, and the “ fluffiness ” 
which had occurred slightly before, became 
in this scene more decidedly pronounced. 
This was most conspicuous on the appear¬ 
ance of the ghost; for, instead of the 
green limes shining full upon him, they 
wobbled incontinently out. The circum¬ 
stance evidently disconcerted the ghost; 
for, instead of making the movements 
assigned to him at rehearsal, he wandered 
vaguely about, as though half-stupefied. 
The fact, however, was hardly noticed by 
the audience, whose attention was being 
riveted by the magnificent playing of the 
principal character. 

It was certainly the climax of Edmond 
Wynstay’s powers. The critics to this 
day agree that the speech wherein Ham¬ 
let first addresses the ghost—“Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us,”—as 
delivered by him, was utterly beyond 
parallel in dramatic art. He poured out 
into it all the passion, all the love, all 


the long spiritual questionings of his 
youth. It was his own father in the 
other world, he cried upon; his own 
troubled chaos of tumultuous thought, 
he strove to give shape to : he himself 
was Hamlet, and Hamlet, he. 

At the end of this speech a violent 
agitation seized the ghost; his whole 
frame quivered as with an ague, his eyes 
started aghast and ogled horribly, the face 
writhed convulsively into another sem¬ 
blance ; at the same time a supernatural 
mist wrapped around him, and- 

The people shivered with an unknown 
horror; icy chills like the cold, clammy 
fingers of death seemed to touch them; 
afterwards they said the stage-craft was 
supreme; but Edmond Wynstay knew he 
looked upon none other than his own 
dead father. 

The rest of the play went on without a 
hitch. There was no need for the limes ; 
the ghost brought its own light. A deathly 
silence reigned throughout the theatre. 
All were bewildered, paralysed, dumb; 
but those who were present that night de¬ 
clare they shall never forget the dreadful 
realism of that awful shape, and the wind¬ 
like whisper of its voice. It froze them 
to the bones; it shivered to their inmost 
souls, till they became spectral, too—cold, 
cold, ice-cold, swept by silent winds, bare 
with unutterable nakedness. 

The world never wholly learned the 
meaning of the mystery; for Edmond 
Wynstay bound his staff and company to 
silence ; but, a few days ago, the writer of 
this story met an old actor, who, on en¬ 
quiry, turned out to be the very man 
engaged by Wynstay to play the ghost. 
He detailed the whole circumstances of 
the story. “Sir,” said he solemnly, in 
conclusion, “the meaning I do not pro¬ 
pose to unravel—that is beyond me ; but 
throughout the rehearsals of that play 1 
always felt an uncanny influence upon me, 
as though I were not complete master of 
myself. My every movement seemed to 
be modified by some force outside me 
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urging me to gestures other than those 
laid down. My lips and tongue, whilst 
they worked freely, were not wholly re¬ 
sponsive to my will; they appeared to be 
controlled from without. This influence— 
spiritual, magnetic, demoniac, call it what 
you will—came to a climax on the night 
of the show, when I felt impelled to yield 
to it altogether. At the moment of the 
spirit’s materialisation I lost all conscious¬ 
ness ; and, believe me, sir,” he continued 


impressively, “at precisely that point of 
time an unaccountable event occurred at 
my diggings, six miles away. My land¬ 
lady—as good and wide-awake a soul as 
ever lived—hearing from the direction of 
my bedroom a tremendous noise like 
the precipitation of a heavy body to the 
ground, rushed upstairs to learn what was 
the matter. Judge of her dismay and sur¬ 
prise, when she found me there, clad in my 
ghost robes, in a dead faint on the floor.” 






THE LOVE-CHILD. 

BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

ILLUSTRATED BY W. CUBITT COOKE. 

T HE child appeared to have been born under some quiet starry 
influence, which made its days different from those of other 
children. The infinitely tedious length that hours have for a sick 
child seemed not to affect the attentive reception it gave to life; 
rather, its mind seemed fixed on some movement in the great starry courses, 
making the little times of earth very easy to the comprehension. 

The mother saw with a moved heart that her child had intuitions beyond 
her; and a sort of jealousy took hold of her lest there might be someone to 
whom he belonged more—had more affinity than to herself. 

For three years, since his birth had stamped her so differently in men’s 
eyes, and set her so definitely in the lowest rank of her own class, her 
peasant nature had been schooled and refined by contact with the unreason¬ 
able quiet patience of her little one. Its goodness left her mother’s heart 
hollow with a sort of hunger to be filled, just for once, by the cares of a 
child’s short-comings ; no waywardness to be conquered, no fretfulness to 
be lulled and soothed, no nights to be broken into unrestful vigil by its 
crying; these wants robbed her maternity of its functions. “ It never 
cries ! ” was her complaint. Fear threw her back upon prayer that her 
child was not presently to die. 

Every day, when weather too wintry forced her to leave the little one at 
the cabin and go out to her work in the fields alone, she would stop at her 
neighbour’s and say, “ I have left the door on the latch ; you will go in if 
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the babe cries ? ” And the answer, “ He never cries,” filled her brain 
through the period of toil with the thought of the hour-long pathetic 
silence of the little heart that waited for her at home. 

The quiet cooing that greeted her returns had a note of unnatural 
contentment; there was no passionate leap to her breast, as if to be quit of 
the heavy hours in the joy of restored companionship, no demand to be made 
much of as a recompense for enforced loneliness. Sometimes, the weariness 
of that whisper of existence came on her past bearing, and she would fondle 
the child almost fiercely, calling on it to cry aloud and to ease her longing 
for the mundane cares of motherhood. 

But as winter drew in, Molly’s uninstructed heart was touched now and 
then with a contentment akin to the child’s which she could not understand. 
The hardening of the ground and the scarcity of work suited, perhaps, with 
a mind made to move in poverty of idea and poverty of circumstance. 
Then it was that the life of the whole world came into closer touch with 
her own and her child’s. She preferred, possibly, a gloom out of which she 
could get less bitterness of comparison. 

Also, at this time was her one small festival of the year. Her child's 
birthday fell in with Christ’s—Christ-like in many of its circumstances. 
Before dawn on Christmas Day, to a stable with beasts standing by, a priest 
had come and given it its name, “ Noel,” when life seemed not to be in it. 
And the priest, who afterwards had heard her confession with a reverence 
and kindly allowance strange to one in her case, had said with some weight 
of inner meaning in his words, “ Perhaps your son is to be one of the 
blessed Saints.” 

To her he was; and she cherished in her heart as an omen the happy 
accident which let her joy in the birth of Christ be joy also over the birth of 
her own son. For this she made savings, when harvest-time brought wages 
which necessity did not entirely eat up—tiny savings, indeed, but enough to 
set up a “crib” by her own hearth, with two wax-lights, and sheep made 
out of white wool, and an ox and an ass of carved wood, which her child, 
from the first time of seeing, had specially loved to reach out his hand and 
caress. No toys but these had ever charmed his quiet instincts; and his 
mother, somewhat with surprise, saw how deeply they possessed his mind 
with a sense of being actual life. 

To the crib itself his devotion was uncanny ; for now, in his third year, 
from the time when the days began visibly to shorten, his question had 
been, “ When will the Child-Christ come ? ” And the question increased 
in intensity as a certain added feebleness showed in the body from whence 
it sprang. 

When the Noel moon was beginning, Molly wished speed to the feast ; 
for a dread that she had prayed away from her heart settled deeply back 
on it. That one joy of their lives, the chief out of so very few—she claimed 
it of God’s will that she and her little one might once more share it 
together. And yet, as the day drew near, that chance seemed like a 
feather resting upon the lips of her son ; any day a deeper breath might 
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send it away, and the woolly sheep and the wax-lights be there in vain. 

It came to her mind to put forward the feast, so as to assure herself that 
comfortable memory in the days after ; but the child knew with a curious 
certainty not of her planting, and corrected her when she proposed 
preparations two days earlier than the real fall of the festival. 

On Christmas Eve she came home scantly laden with the last small things 
to make complete their own niche in the heart of Christendom that night; 
but at her coming in, set them down quickly, fearing that already her 
trouble was past date. 

It was visible that her child’s suffering was great; but a resolute happi¬ 
ness was there also, infinitely painful, giving her no liberty but to go on 
and build up, out of the materials she had, Christ’s welcome to the dimming 
world of her child’s brain. 

The sick Noel lay propped on her knee, watching with faint eyes while 
she busied herself putting the toy-pieces together. Each one lay on his lap, 
and was caressed by him before it passed to his mother to be set in its 
proper place. 

The midnight was still a little way off when she ended, and noticed a 
quietness that had come without cry to the little figure she held. With the 
same unnatural resignation that had marked his endurance of pain, he had 
let life slip out of him without one complaint or fondling appeal before it 
went. 

As a tree keeping its last leaf when the great frost has come, the mother 
sat quite still to have at least that outward seeming of herself and child once 
more worshipping at the crib of Christ. With Christmas dead in her arms, 
she reached softly over and kindled the wax tapers and began to pray. And, 
presently, her heart moved by the pleasant sight which the child had so 
often looked forward to, she began to speak: 

“Look, Noel, there is the star; and behind, among the sheep, are the 
shepherds ! Now presently we shall see the ox and the ass go down upon 
their knees. Is not our Lady beautiful ? She is younger than I am ; and 
the Holy Child, He is younger than you; but He stretches out His arms, 
seeming to say, “ Come, little Noel, come out of your mother’s lap and play 
with Me !” 

The bereaved mother’s voice went out in a cry, as she caught the mean¬ 
ing death had given to her words; and she shut her eyes suddenly from the 
sight of that too happy Nativity. 

There was a sound of the latch lifting; the door opened, showing outside 
a world of snow. Across the threshold stepped a Child. Three winters’ 
summers seemed to have touched His cheeks; under His gown His feet 
were the colour of apple-blossoms. His eyes laughed, His head was a 
tumble of curls ruddy and gold. 

He ran across to Molly’s side; but, not looking at her, touched the little 
cold body that lay in her arms, crying, “ Come, little Noel, come out of your 
mother’s lap and play with Me ! ” 

Molly’s little son jumped from her knee, and ran to his new playmate. 
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No toys bat these had ever charmed his quiet instincts. 

The cottage began filling with laughter, and the running of bare feet. Poor 
Molly opened her eyes, she had never seen her son play before ; he had not 
known how, and yet the mere sight of this Child had taught him. And such 
games ! When she came afterwards to try description of them, she could 
not. Some of them seemed to have no earthly meaning ; and yet her own 
little one knew them all by heart, he needed no telling. 

The mother wondered, “ Is that what he used to be watching, with his 
little face looking up ; that I could never see what it was ? Ah, and how 
well he plays it now, as well as that other Child almost. How they all run 
round and round; yet they do not fall or knock anything down, or hurt 
themselves ! It is wonderfully done. And hear how they laugh ! They 
will make all the neighbours come in ; and they will say, ‘ Who is that 
Child of high parentage playing with your poor son ? His parents ought to 
know of it! ’ And I shall laugh and say, ‘ His parents do know ! ’ Ah, 
ah, how proud it makes me.” 

It seemed to her as if a whole childhood were going on there; all the 
gladness of a lifetime pressed into a single hour. Soon, in her happiness, 
she began listening to what the children were playing. 

“ Now let us play at gathering flowers! ” cried the high-born Child ; and 
it was so strange : as they stooped and began picking, all the floor became 
filled with Christmas-roses of wonderful scent and sweetness. The players 
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filled their arms with blossoms, so full that they had to double their little 
bodies back to carry them. “Now it is ‘ Follow-my-leader,’ ” cried the 
Child ; and, He leading, they ran across to the crib and threw in Christmas 
roses till all the ground there looked like snow. 

Then, crying, “ Follow, follow! ” the Child ran and emptied the rest ot 
His roses into Molly’s lap, and after Him little Noel came and did the same. 
Then the other climbed up the side of Molly’s chair and gave her a kiss, so 
kind a one that her heart leaped up with joy ; and after Him came her little 
son, and kissed her with clasping arms and warm lips that had in them the 
scent of flowers and the breath of a spring-wind. 

But “Follow, follow!” the Child went on calling, and was running 
toward the door, so that little Noel sprang down to be after Him. 

The door swung open to the still beauty of the wonderful night. Out 
over the snow the mother watched them running, the Child ahead, and her 
little son close behind. Up the hill they ran, till in the distance they 
seemed to become one : till, on the brow where the hill touched the sky, 
they became lost to view. 

But up the track where the first feet had run, Molly could see a row of 
shining stars, and side by side with them, never staying, went the foot-prints 
of her son. 


